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THE HISTORY 

OF THS 



iDTENTURES OF JOSEPH ANDREWS, 

Ain> 

ms FRIEND MR. ABRAHAM ADAMS, 



PREFACE. 



As it is possible the mere English reader may have a 
di&rent idea of romance with the author of these little ^ 
Tolames, and may consequently expect a kind of entertain- 
ment not to be found, nor which was even intended^ in the 
Mowing pages, it may not be improper to premise a few 
words concerning this kind of writing, which I do not re- 
member to have seen hitherto attempted in our language. 

The Epic, as well as the Drama, is divided into tragedy 
tad comedy. Homer, who was the father of this species 
of poetry, gave us a pattern of both these, though that of 
the latter kind is entirely lost ; which Aristotle tells us 
bore the same relation to comedy which his Iliad bears to 
tragedy. And perhaps that wo have no more instances of 
it among the writers of antiquity is owing to the loss of 
this great pattern, which, had it survived, would have 
found its imitators equally with the other poems of this 
great original. 

And farther, as this poetry may be tragic or comic, I 

* Joseph Andrews was originaUj published in 2 vols. 12ino. 



18 PREPACK 

will not ecrnplc to say it may be likewise either in vei» 
prose : for though it wants one particular, which the critic 
eDuiuerates in the constituent parte of an epic poem, namely, 
metre, yet, when any kind of writing contains all its other 
parts, such as fable, action, characters, Bcntiments, and dic- 
tion, and is deficient in metre only, it eeems, I think, 
reasonable to refer it to the epic \ at least as no critic hath 
thoufilit proper to range it nnder any other head, or to as- 
sign it a particular name to itself. 

Thus the Telemachns of the Archbishop of Cambray ap- 
pears to me of tlie epic kind, as well as the Odyssey of 
Homer ; indeed, it is inncli fairer and more reasonable to 
give it a name common with that species from which it 
differs only in a single instance, than to confound it with 
those which it resembles in no other— snch as those vol- 
nminoua works, commonly called Koniances, namely, 
Clelia, Cleopatra, Astripa, Cassandra, the Grand Cyms, and 
innumerable others, wliicli contain, as I apprehend, very 
little instniction or entertainment. 

Now, a comic romance is a comic epic poem in prose ; dif- 
fering from comedy, aa the serious epic from tragedy : its 
action being more extended and comprehensive ; containing 
a much latter circle of incidents, and introdaeing a, greater 
variety of characters. It differs from the serious romance, 
in its fable and action, in this : that as In the one these 
are grave and solemn, so in the other they are light and 
ridiculous : it difEera in its characters by introducing per- 
sons of inferior rank, and consequently of inferior man- 
ners, whereas the grave romance sets the highest before ua : 
lastly, in its sentiments and diction, by preserving the 
llidicrons instead of the sublime. In the diction, I think, 
burlesque itself may be soraetimea admitted ; of which 
many instances will occur in this work, as in the descrip- 
tion of the battles, and some other places, not necessary to 
be pointed out to the classical reader, for whose entertain- 
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t Qiose parodiee or bnrlesqae imitations are clueflj Cftl* 
iited. 
I Bat, thongb we have Bometimes admitted this in onr dic- 
s have carefully excluded it from our eentiments and 
tctere ; for there it is never properly introduced, un- 
ritings of the burlesque kind, which this is not in- 
1 to be. Indeed, no two species of writing can differ 
_._ ridely than the comic and the burlesque ; for as the) 
ktto- is ever the exhibition of whatis monstrous and unnati 
Bpsl, and where our dehght, if we examine it, arises fromi *' 
tiie snrpriKing absurdity, as in appropriating the manners I 
of the highest to the lowest, or e converso, so in the former' 
l¥e shoDld ever confine ourselves strictly to nature, from] x 
le just imitation of which will flow all the pleasure we cani c .- 
8 way convey to a sensible reader. And perhaps there ) 

i reason why a comic writer should of all others be the 
it excused for deviating from nature, since it may not 7 
tt Uwayg 60 easy for a serioua poet to meet with the great ^'■- 
1 tiie admirable ; but life everywhere fumishes an ac-i ' 
Intate obsc-n-er with the ridiculous, j ' 

I tiATc hinted this little concerning burlesque, because I 
kve often heard that name given to performances which 
been truly of the comic kind, from tlie author's 
Unng sonietimee admitted it in his diction only ; wliich, 
H it is tlie drees of poetry, doth, like the dr«is of men, ea- 
tibliflh characters (the one of the whole poem, and the 
«i«r of the whole man), in vulgar opinion, beyond any of 
lieir greater excellences : but surely a certain drollery in 
■yle, where characters and sentiments are perfectly natural, 
to more constitutes the burlesque than an empty pomp 
ltd dignity of words, where every thing else is mean and 
imr, can entitle any performance to the appellation of the 
e sublime. 

1 1 apprehend my Lord Shaftesbury's opinion of mere 
iqne agrees with mine, when he asserts. There ia no 
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snch thing to be fonnd in the writings of the ancients, 
perhaps I have lesa abhorrence than he professes for ij 
and that, not becaiige I have liad some little success on C 
stage this way, but rather ae it contributes more to ex^ 
Bite mirth and laughter than any other ; and these are pro 
ably more wholesome pliyaic for the mind, and condiM 
better to purge away spleen, melancholy, and ill affection 
than is generally imagined. Nay, I will appeal to eomiH 
observation, whether the same companies are not foio 
more full of good-humor and benevolence, after they haA 
been sweetened for two or throe hours with entertainmea 
of this kind, than when soured by a tragedy or a grave li 
ture. 

Bnt to illustrate all this by another science in which { 
hapB we shall see the distinction more cleaily and plai 
let UB examine the works of a cointc history painter, i 
those performances wliien the Italians call Caricatnra, win 
we sliall find the tnie excellence of the former to consistl 
the exactest copying of nature ; tnsonmch that a judicid 
eye instantly rejects any thing outre, any liberty which 1 
painter Iiath taken with the features of that alma n 
whereas in the Cancatura we allow all license : its aiiil| 
to exhibit monsters, not men ; and all distortions and e 
gerations whatever are within its proper province. 

Now, what Caricatnra is in painting, Burlesque i 
writing ; and in the same manner the comic writer I 
painter correlate to each other. And here I shall obt 
that as in the former tlie painter seems to have the advi 
tage, BO it is in the latter infinitely on the side of the v 
^ ter ; for the Monstrous is much easier to paint than q 
vscribe, and the ItidiculoUB to describe than paint. 

And though perhaps this latter species doth not in eith 
science bo strongly affect and agitate the muscles as li 
other, yet it will be owned, I believe, that a more ratiod 
and useful pleasure arises to na from it. Tie who shouw 
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) ingenions Hogarth a burlesque painter, would, in 
I BT opinion, do him very little honor ; for sure it is much 
er, mnch less the subject of admiration, to paint a man 
I Titb B nuee, or any other feature, of a preposterous size, 
I « to expose him in some absurd or monstrous attitude, 
I to express the affections of men on canvas. It bath ] 
D thought a vast cominendation of a painter to say liis ' 
I Sgiom seem to breathe ; but surely it is a much greater 
I sul Dubler applause that tliey appear to tltink. 

But to return. The Bid iculoU B only, as I have before ~; 

I Kid, falls within my proviuee in the present work. Nor 

wiD some explanation of this word be thought impertinent 

|ly tbe reader, if he considere how wonderfully it hath been 

, even by writers who have professed it : for to 

!iit bnt ench a mistake can we attribute the many attempts 

t ridicule the blackest villaniee, and, what is yet worse, 

|die most dreadful calamities ? What could exceed the ab- 

■ditj- of an author who sboald write the comedy of Nero, 

1 the merry incident of ripping up his mother's belly ? 

nrbat would give a greater shock to humanity than an at- 

t to expose the miseries of poverty and distress to ridi- 

'And yet the reader will not want much learning to 

St EQch instances to himself. 

M, it may seem remarkable that Aristotle, who ia 

\ and free of detinitions, hath not thought proper to 

[.the Ridiculons. Indeed, where he tells us it ia 

i> comedy, he hath remarked that villany is not its 

t bnt he hath not, as I remember, positively asserted 

Nor doth the Abb6 Bellegarde, who hath writ- 

1 m treatise on tliis subject, though he shows us many 

e of it, once trace it to its fountain. 
The only source of the true Kidiculous (as it appears to"^. ^ ^ 
m) is afiectatio n. But though it arises from one spring " 
Bttity, when we conaiJer the infinite streams into wliich this 
branches, we shall presently cease to admire at the 



■'fcopioTifl field it affords to an observer. Now, affectation 
' proceeds from one of these two causes, vanity or hypocrisy : 
for as vanity puts ub on affecting false characters, in order 
to purchase applause, so ^hypocriBy seta us on an endeavor 
to avoid censure, by eoneealiug our vices under an appear- 
ance of their opposite virtues. And though these two 
causes are often confounded (for there is some difficulty in 
distinguisliing them), yet, as they proceed from very differ- 
ent motives, so they are as clearly distinct in their opera- 
tions ; for, indeed, the affectation which arises froin vanity 
is nearer to tratli than the other, as it hath not that violent 
repugnancy of nature to struggle with which that of the 
' hypocrite hath. It may be likewise noted that affectation 
doth not imply an absolute negation of those qualities 
which are affected ; and, therefore, though, when it pro- 
ceeds from hypocrisy, it be nearly allied to deceit ; yet 
wlien it comes from vanity only, it partakes of the nature 
of ostentation : for instance, the affectation of liberality 
in a vain man differs visibly from the same affectation in the 
avaricious ; for though the vain man is not what he would 
appear, or hath not the virtue he affects, to the degree he 
would ije thought to have it, yet it eits leas awkwal-dly on 
him than on the avaricious man, who is the very reverse of 
what he would seem to be. 

From the discovery of tliis affectation arises the Ridicu- 
lous, which always strikes the reader with surprise and 
pleasure ; and that in a liigher and stronger degree when 
tlie affectation arises from hypocrisy than when from 
vanity ; for to discover any one to be the exact reverse of 
what he affects is more surprising, and consequeutiy more 
ridiculous, than to find Iiim a little deficient in the quality 
)>e desires the reputation of. I might observe that our 
Ben Jonson, who of all men understood the Eidieulous the 
best, hath chiefly used the hypocritical affectation. 

Now, from affectation only, the misfortunes and calami- 
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OS of life, or the impcrfeetions of nature, may become the 
tfcjects of ridicule. Siirelj he hath a very ill-framed mind 
■wha can look on ngliness, infirmity, or poverty, as ridicu- 
bOE in themselves : nor do 1 believe any mau living;, who 
neete a dirty feUow riding thi-oogh the etreets in a cart, is 
track with an idea of the Ridiculous from it ; hut if he 
dionld see the same figure descend from his coach and six, 
nboJt from his chair with Jiis hat under his arm, he would 
tiien begin to laugh, and with justice. In the same man- 
ner, were we to enter a poor house and behold a wretched 
funQy shivering with cold and languibhing with hunger, it 
VQold not incline ub to laughter (at least we must have very 
£aboItCAl natures if it would) ; but should we discover there 
■ gnte, instead of coals, adorned with flowers, empty plate 
drdiina dishes on the sideboard, or any other affectation of 
ndieB and finery, either on their persons or in their funii- 
tore, we might then indeed be excused for ridiculing so 
ftntaBtical an appearance, iluch less are natural imperfec- 
tiotifi the object of derision ; but when ugliness aims at the 
tlonse of beaut3'j or lameness endeavors to display agility, 
ts then that ibeee unfortunate circumatances, which at 

moved our compassion, tend only to raise our mirth, 
Tho poet carries this very far : 

None are for Ijeiag what they are in fault, 
But for not being what they would be thought. 
Where if the metre would suffer the word Ilidiculous to 
dose the first line, the thought would be rather more 
proper. Great vices are the proper objects of our detesta- 
emaller faults, of our pity ; but ■ affectation appears to 
le the only true source of tho Ridicnloua. 
^qC perhaps it may be objected to me, that I have 
my own rules introduced vices, and of a very black 
into this work. To which I shall answer : first, that 
it is very difficult to pursue a serieg of human actions, and 
keep clear from them. Secondly, that the vices to be 
ioand here are rather the accidental consec|uenceB of some 
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human frailtj or foible than caoBea habitually exifiting in 
the mind, Tliirdly, that they are never Bet forth as the 
objects of ridicule, but detestation. Fourthly, that they are 
never the principal figure at that time on the ecene ; and, 
lastly, they never produce the intended evil. 

Having thus distinguished Joseph Andrews from the pro- 
ductions of romance writers on the one hand and burlesque 
writers on the other, and given some few very short hiata 
(for I intended no more) of this species of writing, which I 
have affirmed to be hitherto unattempted in our language, 
I shall leave to my good-natured reader to apply my piece 
to my observations, and will detain him no longer than 
with a word concerning the characters in this work. 
K^*J^v- And here I solenmly protest I have no intention to vilify 
or asperse any one ; for though every thing is copied from 
the book of nature, and scarce a character or action pro- 
duced which I have not taken from my own observations 
and experience, yet I have used the utmost care to obscure 
the persons by such different circumstauccs, degrees, aad 
colors, that it will be impossible to guess at them with any 
degree of certainty ; and if it ever happens otherwise, it is 
only where the failure characterized is so minute that it is 
a foible only which the party himself may laugh at as well 
as any other. 

As to the character of Adams, as it is the most glaring 
in the whole, so I conceive it is not to be found in any book 
now extant. It is designed a character of perfect simplic- 
ity ; and as the goodness of his heart will recommend him 
to the good-natured, so I hope it will excuse me to the gen- 
tlemen of Ilia cloth, for whom, while they are worthy of 
their sacred order, no man can possibly have a greater re- 
spect. They will therefore excuse mc, notwithstanding the 
low adventures in which he is engaged, that I have made 
him a clergyman, since no other office could have given 
him so many opportunities of displaying his worthy incli- 
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CHAPTER I. 



or witrrm o uvbs m oenebal, and pabticulably of pa- 

MKXJL ; WITH A WOBD BY THE BY OF OOLLEY CIBBEB 
AHD OTH£B8. 

It is a trite but tme observation, that examples work 
BMvre f orciblj on the mind than precepts : and if this be 
JBit in what is odions and blamable, it is more strongly so 
in what is amiable and praiseworthy. Here emulation most 
eSDetiudly operates upon ob, and inspires our imitation in 
a& irTesistible manner. A good man therefore is a stand- 
ing leBBon to all his acquaintance, and of far greater use in 
Aat narrow circle than a good book. 

But as it often happens that the best men are but little 
known, and consequently cannot extend the usefulness of 
dieir examples a great way, the writer may be called in aid 
to spread their history farther, and to present the amiable 
pietur^ to those who have not the happiness of knowing 
the originals ; and so, by commanicating sach valuable pat- 
terns to the world, he may perhaps do a more extensive ser- 
fice to mankind than the person whose life originally af- 
forded the pattern. 

In this light I have always regarded those biographers 
who have recorded the actions of great and worthy persons 
tf both sexes. Not to mention those ancient writers which 
tf late days are little read, being written in obsolete, and, 
» they are generally thought, unintelligible languages, such 
IS Plutarch, Nepos, and others which I heard of in my 
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youth ; onr own language afEords many of excellent use «a& 
inBtmction, finely calculated to bow the Beeds of virtue in 
youth, and very easy to be comprehended by pereonE of mod- 
erate capacity. Such as the history of John the Great, who, 
by his brave and heroic aetions against men of large and 
athletic bodies, obtained the glorious appellation of the 
Giant-killer ; that of an earl of Warwick, whose ChriEtian 
name was Gny ; the lives of Argalns and Parthenia ; and 
above all, the history of those seven wonhy personages, the 
\ Champions of Cljristendom. In all these delight is mixed 
with instruction, and the reader is almost as much improved 
2B entertained. 

I But I pass by these and many others to mention two 
jbooks lately published, which represent an admirable pat- 
tern of the amiable in eitlier sex. The former of these, 
which deals in male virtue, was written by the great person 
himself, who Hved the hfe he hath recorded, and is by many 

I thought to have lived such a life only in order to write it. 

, The other is communicated to ub by an historian who bor- 
rows his lights, as the common method is, from authentic 
papers and records. The reader, I believe, already conjee- 
tures, I mean the Hves of Mr. Colley Gibber and of BItb. 
Pamela Andrews. II ow artfully doth the former, by insinu- 
ating that he escaped being promoted to the highest sta- 
tions in Church and State, teach us a contempt of worldly 
grandeur 1 how strongly doth he inculcate an absolute sub- 
mission to our BuperioTB ! Lastly, how completely doth he 
arm us against so uneasy, so wretched, a passion as the fear 
of shame I how clearly doth he expose the emptiness and 
vanity of that phantom, reputation ! 

What the female readers are taught by the memoirs of 
Mrs. Andrews is so well set forth in the excellent essays or 
letters prefixed to the second and subsequent editions of 
that work, that it would be here a needless repetition. The 
authentic history with which I now present the public is an 
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tance of the great good that book is likely to do, and of 
r prevalence of example which I have jiist observed : 
ce it will appear tliat it was by keeping the excellent pat- 
D of his EiEter's virtneB before liis eyes, that Mr. Joseph 
Andrews waa chiefly enabled to preserve his pnrity in the 
axidst of SQch great temptations. I shall only add that this 
^taracter of male chastity, though doubtleas as desirable' 
becoming in one part of the human species as in the 
, is almost the only \-irtue -which the great apologiet 
■ath not ^ven himself for the sake of giving the example 
10 his readers. 



CHAPTER 11. 

tS itB- JOSEPH ANDKEWB, HIS BIKTH, PAEENTAGE, EDCCA- 
■nOIf, AJfD OBEAT ENDOWMENTS ; WITH A WOED OK TWO 
OOHCEaNDla AUCESTOBS. 

MJft._ jpfiHTii Awrninvn, the hero of our ensuing history, 
■»— Mt^ pemed to be the only son of Galfar and Gammer 
Andrews,^ and_br other tothe illustrious Pamela, whose vir- 
tue is at present so famous. As to his ancestors, we have 
learcfaed with great diligence, but little success, being un- 
able to trace them farther than his great-grandfather, who, 
H an elderly person in the parish, remembers to have heard 
ilia father say, was an excellent cudgel -player. Whether he 
Ikad any ancestors before this, we must leave to the opiu- 
ico of our curious reader, finding nothing of sufficient cer- 
tainty to rely on. However, we cannot omit inserting an 
epitaph which an ingenious friend of ours hath communi- 
(ated: 

Stay, traveller, for underneath this pew 
Lies fast asleep that merry man Andrew : 
WbeD the lost day's great saa sliall gild the skies. 
Then be Ehnll from his tomb get up and rise. 
Be merry while thou canst : for surely thou 
Shalt aborily be as sad as he is now. 
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The words are almost out of the stone with antiqnity, Bl 
it is ncedleas to,obaer\'e that Andrew here is writ without 
an 8, and is, besides, a Clu-istian name. My friend, more- ^- 
over, conjectures this to have been the founder of that Beet '-' 
of langhing philosophers since called Merry-andrews. - 

To waive, tlierefore, a circumstance, which, though men- ^ 
tioned in conformity to the exact rules of biography, is not t 
greatly material, I proceed to tilings of more consequence. ■-% 
Indeed, it is sufficiently certain that he had as many ancea- t 
tors as the best man li\'ing, and, perhaps, if we look five or ii 
six hundred years backwards, might be related to some per- ■; 
eons of very great figure at present, wliose ancestors within i 
half the last century are buried in as great obscurity. Bnt i 
suppose, for argument's sake, we should admit that he had i 
no ancestors at all, but had spnmg up, according to the i 
modem phrase, out of a dunghill, as the Athenians pre- < 
tended they themselves did from the earth, would not this ■ 
autokoproB* have been justly entitled to all the praise t 
arising from his own virtues ! Would it not be hard that ^ 
a man who hath no ancestors should therefore be rendered t 
incapable of acc^juiring honor, when we see so *many who • 
have no virtues enjoj-ing the honor of their forefathers I ■ 
At ten years old (l>y wliich time hia education was advanced i 
to writing and reading) he was bound an apprentice, accord- > 
ing to the statute, to Sir Thomas Booby, an uncle of Mr. A 
Booby's by the father's aide. Sir Thomas having then an < 
estate in his own hands, the young Andrews was at first , 
employed in what in the country they call keeping birds, ^ 
His office was to perform the part the ancients assigned to ^ 
the god Priapue, which deity tlie modems call by the name^j 
of Jack o' Lent ; but his voice being so extremely musically 
that it rather allured the birds than terrified them, he vivtiy 
soon transplanted from the fields into the dog-kennel, where-r^ 
he wae placed under the huntsman, and made what thaT. 
* In Bnglisb, sprung from a tlunghill. 
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lOrtsmAn terra a whipper-in. For this place likewise the 
loss of hia Toice disqualified him, the dogs preferring 
elody of his chiding to all the alluring notes of the 
puntstiiaD, who soon became so incensed at it that he de- 
Sir Thomas to provide otherwise for Uim, and con- 
ntly laid every fault the dogs were at to the account of 
B poor hoy, who was now transplanted to the stable. Here 
I eoon gave proofs of strength and agility beyond hia 
and constanly rode the most spirited and vicious 
B to water, with an lattspidity which surprised every 
While he was in tUtlfeition, he rode several races for 
hijpjM. anil this widiHwh expertness and success that 
ici ■ men frequently Bolicited tlie knight 

■r;' iot so he was called) to ride their 

n_- iJ<Atcra, before they laid their money, 

ilways iiiq.iirni v,iiH-li liri;-i.' little Joey was to ride; and 
tlie IhjIb wore ratlKT [iiLnirii-ti..in,'d by the rider than by tlic 
horse hirrm.'lf. <:-•!>. i.illy afUT he had scornfully refused a 
ennsid! |il;iy booty on such an occasion. This 

extrtiir i.'liaraetcr, and so pleased the Lady 

?-..-...■- li to have Mm (being now seventeen 

w'u footboy. Joey waa now preferred 
i;d Oil his lady, to go on her errands, 
: ; ui. ..,!■, wait at her tea-table, and carry her 
■ church, at which place his voice gave hitn 
*if distinguishing himaclf by singing psalms : 
Ivi-wi^i; in every other respoet so well at Di- 
ie; it n.<;onimended him to the notice of Mr, 
111.-, I he curate , who took an opportunity 
B hu wiiti drinking a cup of ale in Sir Thomas's 
> ask the young man several questions concerning 
Kith his answers to which he was wonderfully 
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a perfect master of theGre* -^ ^,^°Jf f^'^He' Orie-tal 
be added a gn=a . .are of ^t loenel., ItaliaB, and 
tongue., ^nd could '■«'^, »" ™' ,„„ ,» ike met .evere 
'>'™"'- ?Lt'»rXSd'o' .earning «»lv._o_^ 
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mantil 



stndy, and liad ti 

met with in a university. 

sense, good parts, and f,'0(jd natnre' 

time as entirely ignonmt of tiic wa^' 

fant Just entered into it could poeaii 

never any intention to deceive, bo he 

a design in others. He was generons, 

to an excess ; but simplicity was his 

no more than Mr. Colley Gibber apprelien< 

sions as malice and envy to exist in 

indeed less remarkable in a country parson 

man who hath passed his life behind the 

which hath been seldom thought tlie scho( 

and where a very little observation ^rould have 

the great apologist that those passions liavo a realf 

in the human mind. 

His virtue, and his other qualifications, as they 
him equal to his office, so they made him an 
valuable companion, and had so much endeared 
recommended him to a bishop, that at the ago o£ 
was provided with a handsome income of 
pounds a-year, wliich, however, he conld not 
great figure with, because he lived in a dear coantr)i 
■was a little incumbered with a wife and six children. 
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^nw at the same 

thifi world 16 an in- 

B. Aa he had 

suepected sncb 

idly, and brave 

[tic : he did 

jrnich paa- 

which ' 

a gentle 

place 

iimoeenoe, 

iminced 
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It was this gentleman, who, having, as I have said, ob- 
rred the singular devotion of young Andrews, had found 
tstaa to question him concerning several particulars ; as, 
Yw many books there were in the New Testament ; which 
Ere they t how many chapters they contained ? and such 
ke : to all which Mr. Adams privately said, he answered 
nch better than Sir Tliomas, or two other neighboring 
otices of the peace could probably have done. 

Mr. Adams was wonderfully solicitous to know at what 
me, and by what opportunity, the youth became acquaint- 
] with these matters. Joey told him that ho had very 
irly learned to read and write by the goodness of iiis father, 
ffao, though he had not interest enough to get him into a 
durity ficLool, because a cousin of his father's landlord did 
not vote on the right side for a churchwarden in a borough 
tovn, yet had been himself at the expense of sixpence a 
week for his learning. He told him, likewise, that ever 
once he was ui Sir Thomas's family he had employed all 
his horns of leisure in reading good books ; that he had read 
the Bible, the Whole Duty of Man, and Thomas a Kerapis ; 
■ad that, as often as he could, without being perceived, he 
had studied a great book which lay open in the hall win- 
dow, where he had read, " as how the devil carried away 
tudi a church in sermon-time, without hurting one of the 
coQgregation ; and as how a field of com ran away down a 
Idl] with all the trees upon it, and covered another man's 
Detdow." This Bufiiciently assured Mr. Adams that he 
jood boob meant could be no other tlian Baker's Chronicle. 
The curate, surprised to find such instances of industry 
l&d application in a young man who had never met with 
the least encouragement, asked him, If be did not extremely 
regret the want of a liberal education, and the not having 
been bora of parents who might have indulged his talents 
md desire of knowledge? To which he answered, "He 
lioped he Lad profited somewhat better from the books ho 
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liad read than to lament Iiia condition in this world. That, 
for hJB part, lie was perfectly content with the state to 
which he was called ; that he should endeavor to improve 
X)^ t.-^' I'is talent, which was all required of him, but not repine 
"*"' at liis own lot, nor envy those of his betters." '' "Well said, 
my lad," repHed the curate ; *' and I wish some who have 
read many more good books, nay, and some who have writ- 
ten books themseives, had profited so much by them," 

Adams had no nearer access to Sir Tliomiis or my lady 
than through the waiting-gentlewoman ; for Sir Thomas 
was too apt to estimate men merely by their drees or for- 
tune ; and my lady was a woman of gayety, who had been 
blessed with a town education, and never spoke of any of 
her country neighbors by any other appellation than that 
of the brutes. They both regarded the curate as a kind 
of domestic only, belonging to the parson of the parish, who 
was at this time at variance with the knight ; for tlie par- 
son had for many years lived in a constant state of civil 
war, or, which is perhaps aa bad, of civil law, with Sir 
Thomae himself and the tenants of his manor. The foun- 
dation of this quaiTel was a modus, by setting which aside 
an advantage of several shilhngs 'per annum would have 
secured to the rector ; but he had not yet been able to ac- 
comphsh hia purpose, and had reaped hitherto nothing bet- 
ter from the suits than the pleasure (which he used indeed 
frequently to say was no small one) of reflecting that ha 
had utterly undone many of the poor tenants, though he 
had at the same time greatly impoverished himself. 

Mrs. Slipslop, the waiting-gentlewoman, being herself the 
daughter of a curate, presen'ed some respect for Adams : 
she professed groat regard for his learning, and would fre- 
quently dispute with him on points of theology ; but always 
insisted on a deference to be paid to her understanding, aa 
she had been freqnently at London, and knew more of the 
wgi-Id than a country parson could pretend to. 
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She bad in these disputes a particnlar advantage over 
Adams : for slie was a mighty affecter of hard words, wliich 
in such a manner that the parson, who durst not 
id her by calling her words in (juestion, was frequently 
socne lofis to guess her meaning, and would have been 
ich less puzzled by an Arabian manuscript. 
Adatus therefore took an opportunity one day, after a 
long diseoorse with her on the essence (or, as she 
'flcued to term it, the incense) of matter, to mention the 
aee of yonng Andrews, desiring her to recommend him to 
ker Iftdy as a youth very susceptible of learning, and one 
vhoee instruction in Latin he would Iiiinself undertake, by 
vhich means he miglit be qualified for a higher station 
than tLat of a footman ; and added, she knew it was in liis 
master's power easily to provide for him in a better man- 
ner. He therefore desired that the boy miglit be left behind 
KDder his care. 

" La 1 Mr, Adams," said Mrs. Slipslop, " do yon think 
my lady will suffer any preambles about any sucli matter ! 
Sw is going to London very concisely, and I am confidous 
tvoold not leave Joey behind her on any account ; for he is 
of the genteelest young fellows yon may see in a sum- 
r'ft day ; and I am confidous she would as soon think of 
iig with a pair of her gray mares, for she values her- 
18 much on one as the other." Adams wonld have in- 
ipted, but she proceeded : " And why is Latin nioro> 
[leeeeatous for a footman tlian a gentleman ? It is very j 
ipropor that you clergymen must learn it, heeaiise you can't l 
ch without it ; but I have lieard gentlemen say in Lon- 
that it is tit for nobody else. I am confidous my lady I 
Id be angry with me for mentioning it, and I slialli' 
myself into no snch delemy," At which words !ier* 
I bell rung, and Mr. Adams was forced to retire ; nor 
he giiin a second opportunity with her before their 
loo journey, wliich happened a few days afterwards. 
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However, AndrewB bcbaved very thankfully and gratefully 
to liim for his intended kindness, which he told him he 
never would forget, and at the same time received from 
the good man many admonitions concerning the regulatioQ 
of hia future conduct, and his perBeverance in innocence and 
industry. 



CHAPTEE rv. 



WHAT HAPPENED AFTEB THEnt JOOtWET TO LONDOlf. 
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No sooner was young Andrews arrived at London than 
he began to scrape an acquaintance with his party-colored 
brethren, who endeavored to make him despise his former 
course of life. His hair was cnt after the newest fashion, 
and became his chief care ; he went abroad with it all the 
morning in papers, and dressed it out in the afternoon. They 
could not, however, teach him to game, swear, drink, nor 
any other genteel vice the town abounded with. He ap- 
plied most of his leisure hom« to music, in which he greatly 
improved himself, and became so perfect a coimoisseur 
in that art that he led tlie opinion of all the other footmen 
at an opera, and they never condemned or applauded a sin- 
gle song contrary to hia approbation or dislike. Ho W8£ a 
little too forward in riots at the playhouses and assemblies ; 
and when he attended hia lady at church (which was but sel- 
dom) he behaved with less seeming devotion than formerly ; 
however, if ho was outwardly a pretty fellow, hie morals re- 
mained entirely uncomipted, though he was at the same 
time smarter and gentceler than any of the beaux in town, 
either in or out of livery, 

Hia lady, who had often said of him that Joey was the 
handsomest and genteeleat footman in the kingdom, bnt 
that it was pity he wanted spirit, began now to find that 
fault no longer ; on the contrary, she was frequently heard 
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b ciy ont, " Aye, there is some life in this fellow." Slie 
Qly eaw the effects which the town air hath on the Bober- 

it constitQtions. She would now walk out with him into 
'Efdc Park in a morning, and when tired, whieli happened 
iliDO&c every minute, would lean on hia arm, and converse 
▼iili him in great familiarity. Whenever she stepped out of 
ier i!oach, she would take hira by the hand, and sometimea, 
for fear of stumbling, press it very hard ; she admitted him 
lo deliver messages at her bedside in a morning, leered at 
him at table, and indulged him in all those innocent free- 
iaias, which women of figure may iicrmit without the least 
Bnlly of their virtue. 

But tliongli their virtue remains unsullied, yet now and 
then Eome small arrows ^-ill glance on the shadow of it, 
iLeir reputation ; and so it fell o>it to Lady Booby, who 
Ittppened to be walking arm-in-arm ^itli Joey one morning 
to Hyde Park, when Lady Tittle and Lady Tattle came ac- 
ddent&Ily by in their coach, " Bless me," says Lady Tit- 
tle, "can I believe my eyes? Is that Lady Booby?" 
"Surely," says Tattle, " But what makes you surprised?" 
"Why, is not that her footman?" replied Tittle. At 
which Tattle laughed, and cried, "An old businese, I as- 
inre yon : is it possible yon should not have heard it? The 
vhole town hath known it this half-year," The eonse- 
qaenoe of this inter^*iew was a whisper through a hundred 
TJiite, which were separately performed by the two ladies* 
the eame afternoon, and might have had a mischievous 
effect, had it not been stopped by two fresh reputations 
which were published the day afterwards, and engrossed the 
vhole talk of the town. 

But, whatever opinion or suspicion the scandalous in- 

* tt maj eecm an absurdity that Tattle sliould visit, as she actually 
did. lo xprvad a known Ecsndal ; but the r«ader mttj reconcile this by 
mppodiiig, with me. that, not withstanding what she enjs, this was b«r 
Urst acquaintoDCa with it. 
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clination of defamers might entertain of Lady Boob; 
nocent freedomB, it is certain tliey made no impreseion on 
young Andrews, who never offered to encroach beyond the 
liberties which his lady allowed him — a behavior which 
ehe imputed to the violent respect he preserved for her, 
and which served only to heighten a something she began 
to conceive, and wlucli the next chapter will open a little 
farther. 



CHAPTER T. 



THB DEATH OF BIE THOMAS BOOST, WFTH THE AFFECnOKATI 
AND MOUBNFtn. BEHAVIOR OF HIB wnH)W, AND THE OBKA^ 

puHrrr of Joseph andbewb. 

At tliis time an accident happened which pat a stop t 
those agreeable walks, which probably would have f 
pnffed up the cheeks of Fame, and caused her to blow 1 
brazen trumpet through the town ; and this was no otlw 
than the death of Sir Thomas Booby, who, departing i. 
life, left his disconsolate lady confined to her house i 
closely as if she herself had been attacked by some \-ioIei 
disease. During the first six days the poor lady admitt 
none but Mrs. Slipslop, and three female friends, 
made a party at cards : but on the seventh she ordei 
Joey, whom, for a good reason, we shall hereafter call i 
seph, to bring up her tea-kettle. The lady being in \ 
called Joseph to her, bade him sit down, and, having a 
dentally laid her hand on his, she asked him if he had e'^ 
been in love. Joseph answered, with some confusion, it y 
time enough for one so young as himself to think < 
things. " As young as you are," replied the lady, "la 
convinced you are no stranger to that passion. Com 
Joey," says ahe, " tell me truly, who is the happy girl 
whose eyes have made a conquest of yon !" Joseph re- 
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faimed that all the woineii he had ever Been were equallj 
Indifrerent to him. " O then," said the lady, " jon are a 
general lover. Indeed, you haDdK>me fellows, like hand-'' 
Ktme women, are very long and diflicult iu fixing ; bnt yet 

r shall never persuade mc that your heart is so insnscepti- 
of affection ; I rather impute what you say to your ee- 
Vecy, a very commendable <jnaiity, and what I am far from , ^V 
lieing angry with you for. Nothing can be more unworthy '^ i 
in a young man than to betray any intimacies with the f 
iiee," " Ladies ! madam," said Joseph, " I am sure I ^ 
iver had tlic impudence to tliink of any that deserve that 
' "Don't pretend to too much modesty," said 
for that sometimes may be impertinent : but pray 
■nswer me this question. Suppose a lady should happen 
to like you : suppose she should prefer yon to all your 
s, and admit you to the same familiarities as you might 
ive hoped for if you had been bom her equal, are yon cer- 
tain that no vanity could tempt you to discover her ? An* 
Brer me honestly, Joseph ; have you so much more sense, 
md BO much more virtue, than you handsome young fel- 
bws generally have, who make no scruple of eacrificing 
dear reputation to your pride, without considering the 
Lt obligation we lay on you by our condescension and 
Rmfidence T Can you keep a secret, my Joey ?" " Ma* 
inij" says he, " I hope your ladyship can't tai me with 
rer betraying the secrete of the family ; and I hope, if 
ftm was to turn me away, I might have that character of 
mm." " I don't intend to turn you away, Joey," said she, 
Bighed ; " I am a&aid it is not in my power." She 
raised herself a little in her bed, and discovered one 
bf the whitest necks that ever was seen ; at which Joeepli 
binshed. " Ia !" saj-s she, in an affected Burprise, " what 
m I doing ? I have trusted m\'self «ith a man alone, 
iaked in bed ; suppose you should have any wicked inten- 
^ons upon my honor, how should I defend myself T' Jo- 
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seph pAteeted that he never had the lea^t evil design 
against her. "No," Eays she, " perhaps you may not call 
your designs wicked ; and perhaps they are not so." He 
swore they were not. "You misunderstand me," Bays 
she; " I mean if they were against my honor, they may 
not be wicked ; but the worid calls thera so. But then, 
say you, the world will never know any tiling of the mat- 
ter; yet would not tliat bo trusting to your secrecy? Most 
not my reputation be then in your power? Would you not 
then be my master?" Joseph begged her ladyship to be 
comforted; for that he would never imagine the least 
wicked thing against her, and that ho had rather die a thou- 
sand deaths than give lier any reason to suspect him- 
"Yes," eaid she, "I must have reason to suspect you. 
Are yon not a man? and, without vanity, I may pretend to 
some charms. But perhaps you may fear I should prose- 
cute you ; indeed I hope you do ; and yet heaven knows I 
would never have the confidence to appear before a conrt 
of jastice; and you know, Joey, I am of a forgiving tem- 
per. Tell me, Joey, don't you tliiiik I should forgive 
you?" " Indeed, madam," says Joseph, " I will never do 
any thing to disoblige yourladysliip." "IIow," says she, 
"do yoa think it would not disoblige me then? Do yon 
think I would willingly suffer you?" "I don't under- 
stand you, madam," eays Joseph. "Don't you?" eud 
she; "then you are either a fool, or pretend to be so; I 
find I was mistaken in you. So get you downstairs, and 
never let me see your face again; your pretended inno- 
cence cannot impose on me. " " Madam," said Joseph, "I 
would not have your ladyship think any evil of me, I 
have always endeavored to be a dutiful servant both to you 
and my master." "O thou villain!" answered my lady, 
"why didst thon mention the name of that dear man, un- 
less to torment me, to bring bis precious memory to my 
mind?" (And then she burst into a fit of tears.) " Grt 
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fit>m my dght ! I shall never endure theftnore, " 
Al which words she tnmed away from him, and Joseph 
RtKated from the room in a most disconsolate condition, 
md writ that letter which the reader will find iii the next 
dapter. 

CHAPTER VI. 



ROW JOSEPH 



WRrr A LETTER TO 
PAMELA. 



" To Mrs. Pamela Andreios, living with Squire Booby. 

" Deak Sibtek; Since I received your letter of yonr 
good lady's death, we have Lad a misfortune of the same 
Idnd in onr family. My worthy master. Sir Thomas, died 
^at fonr days ago ; and, what is worse, my poor lady is 
certainly gone distracted. None of the servants expected 
her lo take it so to heart, because they quarrelled almost 
etery day of their hves : but no more of that, because 
yoo know, Pamela, I never loved to tell the secrets of my 
msEter's family ; hut to be sure you must have kno\vn they 
nerer loved one another ; and I have lieard her ladyship 
iridt hifi honor dead above a thousand lives ; but nobody 
knows what it is to lose a friend till they have lost liim. 

" Don't tell anybody what I write, because 1 should not 
euv Ui have folks say I discover what passes in onr family ; 
but if it had not been so great a lady, 1 should have 
tbongbt she had had a mind to me. Dear Pamela, don't 
teD anybody ; but she ordered me to sit down by her bed- 
sde when she was naked in bed ; and she held my band, 
md talked exactly as a lady does to her sweetheart in a 
•tsge-play, which I have seen in Covent Gardeu, while she 
wanted him to be no better than he sliould be. 

If madam be mad, I shall not care for staying long in 
the family ; so I heartily wish you could get me a place. 
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either itt the 6fjiiire'a, or Borae other neighboring { 
man's, unices it bo true that you are going to be niarrie( 
Parson Williams, ae folks talk, and then I ehonld be n 
willinj; to be his clerk, for wliich you know 1 am qualil 
being able to i-ead and to set a psabu, 

" I fancy I shall be discliarged very soon ; and tho ] 
merit I am, unless I hear from you, I shall return to mjrd 
master's country-seat, if it bo only to see Parson Adj 
who is the best man in the world. London is a bad pi* 
/and there is so Uttle good fellowship that tlie next-d 
neighboi-s don't know one another. Pray give my bi 
to all friends tliat inquire for me. So I rest, 

" Your loving brother, 

Joseph Andrews." 

Aft soon as Joseph had sealed and directed this letter 
he walked downstairs, whore he met Mrs. SHpslop, with 
whoin we shall take this opportunity to bring the reader a 
little better acquainted. She was a maiden gentlewoman of 

^ about forty-five years of age, who, having made a small 
slip in her youth, had continued a good maid ever since. 
She was not at this tune remarkably handsome, being veiy 
Bhort, and rather too corpulent in body, and somewhat red, 
with the addition of pimples in the face. Her nose was like- 
wise rather too large, and her eyes too Uttle ; nor did aha 
fresemble a cow so much in her breath as in two brown 
globes which she carried before her ; one of her lege waa 
afeo a little shorter than the other, whicli occasioned her to 
limp as she walked. This fair creature had long cast tho 
eyes of affection on Joseph, in which she had not met with 
quite so good success as she probably wished, though, be- 
sides the allurements of her native charms, she had given 
hhn tea, sweetmeats, wine, and many other delicacies, of 
which, by keeping tho keys, she had the absolute command. 
Joseph, however, had not returned the least gratitude to all 
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tiieee faroi-3, not even bo ranch as a tisB ; tlioiigli I wonld 
ftut insLna&te she was bo easily to bo eatisfied ; for surely 
dieD he would have been highly bkmable. The trath is,) 
wsa arrived at an age when she thought she might in-j 
Idalge herself in any liberties with a man without the I 
&nger of bringing a third person into the world to betray t 
m. She imaged thet by so long a self-denial she had 1 
only made amends for the small slip of her youth "j 
ivo hinted at, but iiad likewise laid U£ a fiuantity of ' 
it to excnae any.Jntnre failings. In a word, she re- 
lived to give a loose to her amorous inclinations, and to 
ly off the debt of pleasure which she found she owed 
liaself as fast as possible. 

With these charms of person, and in this disposition of 
mind, she encountered poor Joseph at the bottom of the 
Iturs, and asked him if he would drink a glass of sorae- 
Biiiig good tliie morning. Joseph, whose spirits were not a ^ 
cast down, very readily and thantfiilly accepted the 
together they went into a closet, where, having 
im a full glass of ratafia, and desired him to sit 
I. Slipslop thus began : 

nothing can be a more simple contract in a wo- 
to place her affections on a boy. If I had ever 

; would have been my fate, I should have wished 

ifie s thousand deaths rather tlian live to see that day. 
we like a man, the lightest hint sophisticates. Whereas 
It \>oy proposes upon us to break through all the regulations 
modesty before we can make any oppression upon him." 
seph, wlio did not understand a word she said, answered, 
Yes, madam," " Yes, madam !" replied Mrs. Slipslop 
Itb BOrae warmth, " do yon intend to result ray passion ! 
it not enough, ungrateful as you are, to raake no return 
aD the favors I have done you ; but you must treat me 
itb ironing f Barbarous monster ! how have I deserved 
my passion should be resulted and treated with iron- 
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ing ?" " Madam," answered Joseph, "J don't understand 
your Lard words ; but I am certain ytix have no occasion 
to cail me migrateful, for, bo far from intending you any 
wrong, I have always loved you as well aa if you iiad been 
my own mother." " How, sirrah ?" says Mrs. Slipslop in 
a rage ; " your o\vn mother ? Do yon assinnatc that I am 
old enough to he your mother ? ^ don't know what a strip- 
ling may tliink, but I l>elieve a man would refer me to any 
green -eieknesa silly girl whatsomdever : but I ought to de- 
spise you rather than be angry with you for referring the 
conversation of girls to that of a woman of sense," 
" Madam," says Joseph, " 1 am sure I have always valued 
the honor you did me by your conversation, for I know 
you are a woman of learning." " Yes, but, Joseph," aaid 
she, a little softened by the compHment to her learning, 
" if you had a value for me, yon certainly would have 
found some method of showing it me ; for I am convicted 
you must see the value I liave for you. Yes, Joseph, my 
eyes, whether I would or no, must have declared a j^assion 
I cannot conquer. Oh ! Joseph !" 

As wlien a hnngry tigress, who long has traversed the 
woods in fruitless search, sees within the reach of her 
claws a iamb, she prepare* to leap on her prey ; or as a vo- 
racious pike of immense size surveys through the hquid 
element a roach or gudgeon, which cannot escape her jaws, 
opens them wide to swallow the little fish, bo did Mrs. Slip- 
slop prepare to lay her violent amorous hands on the poor 
Joseph, when luckily her inistress's bell rung, and de- 
livered the intended martyr from her ehitches. She was 
obliged to leave him abniptly, and to defer the execution of 
her purpose till some other time. We shall therefore re- 
turn to the Lady Booby, and give our reader some account 
of her behavior after she was left by Joseph in a temper of 
mind not greatly different from that of the inflamed 
Slipslop. 
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lATDfea OF wiss men. a dialoqcb betw&gn the ladt 

ASSn HER HAID ; ASB A PANEOYEIO, OK RATHER BATIRE, 
OH THE PAseiUN OF LOVE, IN THE SnBLIME STYLE. 

It is the obaervation of some ancient ssige, whose name I 

Mve forgot, that paesions operate difEerently on the human 

litnind, as dieeases on the body, in proportion to the strength 

: weakneee, souiidoese or rottenness, of tho one and the 

|other. 

"We hope, therefore, a judicious reader will give himself 
9 pains to observe, what we have so greatly labored to 
, the different operations of this passion of love in] 
tie and cultivated mind of the Lady Booby, from! ^ 
bich it effected in the less polished and coarser dis- 
a of Mrs. Slipslop. Jjfv^* 

Sier philosopher, whose name also at present escapes 
tQory, liatli somewhere said that resolutions taken in 
B abeeoce of the beloved object are very apt to vanish in 
I presence ; on both which wise sayings the following 
Vdispter may serve as a comment. 

Ko sooner had Joseph left the room in the manner we 

hare before related than the lady, em-aged at her disap- 

Ipointmeat, began to reflect mth severity on her conduct. 

Her love was now changed to disdain, wliich pride assisted 

( torment her. She despised herself for the meanness of 

r passion, and Joseph for its ill success. However, she 

Iliad now got the better of it in her own opinion, and de- 

med immediately to dismiss the object. After much 

■toeeing and turning in her bed, and many soliloquies, which, 

■ if we had no better matter for our reader we would give ■■ 

I hiiD, Bhe at last rung the bell as above mentioned, and was 
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presently attended bj Mrs. Slipslop, who was not mncb 
better pleased witli Joseph than the lady herself, 

" Slipslop," said Lady Bouby, "when did you see Jo- 
Beph ?" The poor woman was so surprised at the imex> 
pected sound of his name at so critical a time that she had 
the greatest difficulty to conceal the confusion she was under 
from her miatreae, whom she answered, nevertheless, with 
pretty good confidence, though not entirely void of fear of 
suspicion, that she had not seen Iiim that morning. '* 1 am 
afraid," said Laby Booby, "he is a wild young fellow." 
" That he is," said Slipslop, " and a wicked one too. To my 
knowledge he games, drinks, swears, and tights eternally ; 
besides, he is horribly indicted to wenching." "Ay!" 
eaid the lady, " I never heard that of him." " O ma- 
, dam !" answered the other, " he is so lewd a lascal that if 
I your ladyship keeps him ranch longer you will not have 
one virgin in your house except myself. And yet I can't 
conceive what the wenches see in him, to be so foolishly 
fond as they are ; in my eyes, he is as ugly a scarecrow as 1 
ever upheld." "Nay," said the lady, "the boy is well 
enough." "La! ma'am," cries Slipslop, "I think him 
the ragmaticallest fellow in the family." "Sore, Slip- 
slop," saj-B she, "you are mistaken : hut which of the 
women do you most suspect V " Madam," says Slipslop, 
" there is Betty the chambermaid, I am almost convict- 
ed, is with child by him." " Ay !" says the lady, " then 
pray pay her her wages instantly. I will keep no such 
sluts in my family. And as for Joseph, you may discard 
him too." " Would your ladyship have him paid off im- 
mediately t" cries Slipslop, "for perhaps when Betty ia 
gone he may mend : and really the boy is a good servant, 
' and a strong, healthy, luscious boy enough." " This morn- 
ing," answered the lady with some vehemence. " I wish, 
madam," cries Slipslop, " your ladyship would be so good 
as to try him a little longer." " I will not have my com- 
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BUIm)& disputed," said the lady ; "snre yon are not fond 
of him yonrself." "I, madam !" cries Slipslop, redden- 
ing, if not blushing, " I should bo sorry to think your lady- 
ihip bad any reason to respect me of fondness for a follow ; 
tnd if it be your pleasure, I shiJl fulfil it with aa ranch re- 
Isctance as possible." " As little, I suppose you mean," 
Bid the lady ; " and so about it instantly." Mrs, Slipslop 
t out, and the lady had scarce taken two turns before 
■he fell to knocking and ringing with great violence, Shp- 
•top, who did not travel post haste, soon returned, and was 
coontermanded aa to Joseph, but ordered to send Betty 
tbont her bneiness without delay. She went out a second 
with much greater alacrity than before, when the 
hdy began immediately to accuse herself of want of rcso- 
tntion, and to apprehend the return of her affection, with 
I pemicions consequences ; she therefore applied herself 
l^ain to the hell, and resummoned Mrs. Slipslop into her 
pneence ; who again returned, and was told by her mJs- 
B that she had considered better of the matter, and was 
ibeolately resolved to turn away Joseph ; which she or- 
dered her to do immediately. Slipslop, who knew the vio- 

! of her lady's temper, and would not venture her ^ 
I^ace for any Adonis or Hercules in tho universe, left her a 
third time ; which she liad no sooner done tlian tho little ■ 
foA Cupid, fearing ho had not yet done the lady's businefis, 
look a fresh arrow with the sharpest point out of his quiver, ,^___^^ 
tod shot it directly into her heart ; in other and plainer j 
kognagc, the lady's passion got t!ie better of her reason. / 
She called back Shpslop once more, and told her she had 
neolved to see the boy, and examine him herself ; there- 
fwe bid her send him np. This wavering in her mistress's 
temper probably put something into the waiting-gentle- 
woman's head not necessary to mention to the sagacious 
reader. 

Lad^ Booby waa going to call her back again, bnt could 
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not prevail with herself. The next consideration therefore 
■was, how she shonld beliavo to Joseph when he came in. 
She resolved to preserve all the dignity of the woman of 
fashion to her servant, and to indnlge herself in this last 
view of Joseph (for that she was most certainly resolved it 
shonld be) at his own expense, by first insulting and then 
discarding him. 

\0 Love, what monstrong tricks dost thou play with thy 
votaries of both sexes ! How dost thou deceive them, and 
make them deceive themselves ! Tlieir follies are thy de- 
light I Thoir sighs make thee laugh, and their pangs are 
thy merriment ! 

Not the great Rich, who turns men into monkeys, wheel- 
barrows, and whatever else best humors his fancy, hath ao 
strangely metamorphosed the Imman shape ; nor the great 
Gibber, who confounds all number, gender, and breaks 
through every rule of grammar at his will, liath so distorted 
tlie English language as thou dost metamorphose and dis- 
tort the human senses. 

Thou puttest ont our eyes, stoppest np onr ears, and 
takest away the power of our nostrils ; so that we can nei- 
ther see the largest object, hoar the loudest noise, nor smell 
the most poignant perfume. Again, wlien thou pleaseet, 
thon canst make a molehill appear as a mountain, a Jew's 
harp sound like a trumpet, and a daisy smell like a violet. 
Thou canst make cowardice brave, avarice generous, pride 
humble, and cruelty tender-hearted. In short, thou tamest 
the heart of man inside out, as a juggler dotli a petti- 
coat, and bringest whatsoever ploafletli thee out from it. If 
there be any one who doubts all this, let him read the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 



■ fW WHICH, APTKR EOMEVEET FrNE_J 



■3, THE mamsT 

HELATES THE INTEEriEW BKTWKES THE 
LADT AND JOSEPH ; WHERE THE LATTER MATH BET AS 
EXAMPLS WHICH WE DESPAIE OF SEEING FOLLOWED BY 
HIS BBX BX THIS VICIODS ACE. 

Jsow the rako Ilesperus had called for his hreeehes, and 
having well mbbed his drowsy eyes, prepared to dress liiin- 
self for all night ; by wliose example his brotljer rakes on 
earth likewise leave those beds in which they had slept 
away the day. Now Thetis, the good honscwife, began to 
pot on the ])ot, in order to regale the good man Phrebns 
after hie daily labors were over. In vulgar language, it 
was in the evening when Joseph attended his lady's orders. 

But as it beeomes its to preserve the character of this ' 
ladj, who is the heroine of o\ir tale, and as wo have natu- 
rally a wonderful tenderness for that bcautifid part of the 
human species called the fair sex, before we discover too 
much of her frailty to our reader, it will be proper to give 
him a lively idea of the vast temptation wliicJi overcame 
all the efforts of a modest and virtuous mind, and then 
we humbly hope his good nature will rather pity than con- /' 
demn the imperfection of human virtue. 

Nay, the ladies themselves will, we hope, be induced, by 
considering the uncommon variety of charms which united 
in this yoimg man's person, to bridle their ram|)ant passion 
for chastity, and be at least as mild as their riolct modesty 
and virtue will permit them, in censuring the conduct of a 
woman who, perhaps, was in her own disposition as chaste 
as those pure and sanctified ^nrgins who, after a life i 
cently spent in the gayetics of the town, begin about fifty to 
attend twice per diem at the pohte churches and chapels, 
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to rt'tiim tlianVs for the grace whicli preserved tliem J 
merly amongst beaus from temptations perhape lesa power- 
ful than what now attacked the Lady Booby. 

Mr. Joseph Andrews was now in the one-and-twentieth 
year of his age. He was of the liighest degree of middle 
stature ; liis limhe were put together with great elegance, 
and no lesa strength ; hia legs and thighs were formed in 
the exacteat proportion ; his shoulders were broad and 
brawny, but yet his arms hnng bo easily that he had all the 
symptoms of strength without the least clumsiness. Hi j t 
hair was of a nut-brown color, and was displayed in wan- 
ton ringlets down Iiis back ; liis forehead was high, hia eyes 
dark, and aa full of sweetness as of fire ; liis nose a little 
inchned to the Roman ; his teeth white and even ; his lipa 
full, red, and soft ; his beard was only rough on his chin 
and upper lip ; but liis cheeks, in which his blood glowed, 
I were overspread with a thick down ; his countenance had a 
i tenderness joined with a sensibility inexpressible. Add to 
I this the most perfect neatness in his dress, and an air whicli, 
I to those who have not seen many noblemen, would give an 
j idea of nobihty. 

Such was the person who now appeared before the lady. 
She viewed him some time in silence, and twice or thrice , 
before she spoke clianged her mind as to the manner in 
which she should begin. At length she said to him, " Jo- 
seph, 1 am sorry to hear such complaints against you : I am 
told yon behave so rudely to tlie maids that they cannot do 
their business in quiet — 1 mean those who are not wicked 
enough to hearken to your solicitations. As to othere, they 
may, perhaps, not call you rude : for there are wicked slnt* 
who make one ashamed of one's own sex, and are as ready 
to admit any nauseous familiarity as fellows to offer it *. 
nay, there are snch in my family, but they shall not stay in 
it ; that impmdent trollop who is with child by you is dia- 
charged by this time." 
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As a peiBon who is strnek through the heart with a thnn 
ierbolt looks extremely snrpriBed, nay, and perhaps is sc 
bo — thus the poor Joseph received the false accusation 
f hie xnistreee ; he blushed and looked confounded, which 
B mionterpreted to be symptoms of his guilt, and thus 
sat on : 

" Come hither, Joseph : another mistress might discard 
o for these offences ; but I have a compassion for your 
fDOth, and if I could be certain you would be no more 
|n1tj — Con&ider, child," laying her hand carelessly upon 
" you are a handsome young fellow, and might do bet- 
; yon might make your fortune." "Madam," said 
kwpfa, " I do assure your ladyship I don't know whether 
Df maid in the house is man or woman." " O fie ! Jo- 
' aofiwered the lady, "don't commit another crime 
■ denying the tmth. I could pardon the first ; but I hate 
tliar." " Madam," cries Joseph, " I hope your ladyship 
riQ not be offended at my asserting my innocence ; for, by 
i that is sacred, I have never offered more than kissing. 
' said the lady with great discomposure of coun- 
, and more redness in her cheeks than anger in her 
lyes, " do you call that no crime ? Kissing, Joseph, is as 
apologne to a play. Can I beheve a young fellow of your 
Ige and complexion will be content with kissing? No, 
I ioitph, there is no woman who grants that hut will grant 
ore ; and I am deceived greatly in you if you would not put 
reloeely to it. What would you think, Joseph, if I ad- 
I Bitted you to kiss me ?" Joseph replied he would sooner j 
I ie than have any Buch thought. " And yet, Joseph," re- / 
rned she, "ladies have admitted their footmen to such ' 
rities, and footmen, I confess to yon, much less de- 
; them — fellows without half your charms — for such 
t almost excuse the crime. Tell me, therefore, Joseph, 
[ ebonld admit yon to such freedom, what would you 
[ of me? — tell me freely." " Madam," said Joseph, 
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" I shonld think yoiir ladysliip condescended a great A 
below yonrself." " Pitgh !" said she; "that I am to 
answer to myself : but would not you insist on more J 
Would you be contented with a Idas ? Would not yonr in- 
clinations be all on fire rather by such a favor ?" " Madam," 

' said Joseph, " if they were, I hope I should be able to 
control them without suffering them to get the better of my 

, virtue." Ton have heard, reader, poets talk of the statue of 
Surprise ; you have heard, likewise, or else you have beard 
very Uttle, hov/- surprise made one of the sons of Croesafl 
speak, though he was dumb. Ton have seen the faces, in 
the eighteen -penny gallery, when, through the trap-door, to 
soft or no music, Mr. Bridgewater, Mr. WiUiam Mills, or 
some other of ghostly appearance, hath descended, with a 
face ail pale with powder, and a shirt all bloody with rib- 
bons — but from none of these, nor from Phidias or Praxi- 
teles, if they should return to life — no, not from the inimi- 
table pencil of my friend Hogarth, could you receive such 
an idea of surprise as would have entered in at your eyes 
had tliey l)eheld the Lady Booby when those last words »- 

I sued out from the hps of Joseph. " Your virtue I" aaid 
the lady, recovering after a silence of two minutes ; " I 
shall never survive it. Your virtue !— intoierablo confi- 
dence I Have you the assnrance to pretend that when a 
lady demeans herself to throw aside the rules of decency, in 
order to honor you with the highest favor in her power, 
■ your virtue should resist her inclination 3 that, when she 
had conquered her own virtue, she should find an obstmc- 
tion in yours?" "Madam," said Joseph,"! can't see 
why her having no virtue should be a reason against' my 
having any; or why, because I am a man, or because I am 
~pow, my virtue must be subservient to her pleasures." "I 
8jn out of patience," cries the lady : "did ever mortal hear 
of a man's virtue? Did ever the greatest or the graveet 
men pretend to any of this kind? Will magistrates who 
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jignkh Ipg-Hnpag, or paraons who u reach-against it. make 
ly ecmple of committipg it ? And can a boy, a stripling, 
l»Te the confidence to talk of his virtue ?" " Madam," 
mjE Joseph, " tliat boy is the brother of Pamela, and 
1 be ashamed that the chastity of Iiis family, which is 
ired in her, should be stained in him. If there are / 
i men as your ladyship mentions, I am sorry for it ; and 
I irafa they had an opportmiity of reading over those letters 
vliicii my father has sent me of my sister Pamela's ; nor 
I I doubt but such an example would amend them." 
''Ton impudent villain!" cries the lady in a rage; "do 
a insnlt me with the follies of my relation, who hath ex- 
himsclf all over the country upon your sister's ac- 
1 2 a little vixen, whom I have always wondered my 
e Lady John Booby ever kept in her house. Sirrah 1 get 
t of Taj sight, and prepare to sot out this night, for I 
aiQ order you your wages immediately, and you shall be 
tripped and turned away." " Madam," says Joseph, " I 
a eon-y I have offended your ladyship ; I am sure I never 
tntended it." "Yes, sirrah," cries she, "you have had 
I vanity to misconstrue the little innocent freedom I 
ik, in order to try whether what I had heard was true. 
0' my conscience, you have had the assurance to imagine I 
B fond of you myself . " Joseph answered, he had only/^ 
B oat of tenderness for his virtue, at which words she I 
into a violent passion, and refusing to hear more, 
1 liim instantly to leave the room. 

B no sooner gone than she burst forth into the fol- 

t exclamation : "Whither doth this violent passion \ 

■ ? Wliat meannesses do we submit to from its im- 

e f Wisely we resist its first and least approaches ; for 

then only we can assure omselves the victory. No 

1 could ever safely say, so far only will I go. Have 

I Dot exposed myself to the refusal of my footman ? I can- 

I Hot bear the reflection." Upon which she applied hereelf 
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to the bell, and rang it with infinitely more violence than 
■was neceBsary, the failhfnl Slipslop attending near at 
hand : to Baj the tnith, bLc had conceived a snspicioa at 
her last interview with her mistress, and had waited ever 
l^nee in tlie ante-cliamber, having carefnlly apphed her ears 
I to the Iteyhole during the whole time that the preceding 
conversation passed between Joseph and the lady. ^^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT PASSED BETWEEN THE LADY AND MRS. BLIPBLOP ; IS 

WHICH WB PEOPHEST THERE ABB SOME STROKES WHICH 

EVERY ONE WILL MOT TBCLY COMPBEBEND AT THE FIBST 
BEADING. 

" Slipslop," said the lady, " I find too much reason to 
believe all thou haet told me of this wicked Joseph ; I have 
determined to part with him instantly ; so go yon to the 
steward, and bid him pay him his wages." Slipslop, who 
had preserved hitherto a distance to her lady — rather oat of 
necessity than inclination — and who thought the knowl- 
edge of this secret had thrown down all distinction be- 
tween them, answered her mistress very pertly, *' She 
wished she knew her own mind ; and that she was certain 
she would call her back again before she was got half way 
downstairs." The lady replied, she had taken a resolu- 
tion, and was resolved to keep it. "I am sorry for it," 
cries Slipslop, " and if I had known you would have pun- 
ished the poor lad so severely, you should never have heard 
a particle of the matter. Here's a fuss indeed about noth- 
ing !" " Nothing !" returned my lady ; " do you think I 
will countenance lewdness in my house ?" " If yon wi ll 
tnm a-ffa y every footman. " said Slipslop, " that is a love r 
of the sport, vou must soon open tlie coach door youra el f , 
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•r get a set of mophrodites to wait upon you ; and I am 
lore I hated tlie sight o£ them even Binging in an opera." 
" Do as I bid jon,' ' flays my lady, " and don't shock my 
118 with jour beaBtij language." "Marry come up," 
icG Slipelop. " people's ears are sometimeB the nicest part 
Kint them." 

The lady, who began to admire the new style in which 
ber waiting-gentlewoman delivered herself, and by the cou- 
dnaon of her speech suspected somewhat of the truth, called 
her back, and desired to know what she meant by the ex- 
tnordJuary degree of freedom in which she thought proper 
!■> indulge her tongue. " Freedom !" says Slipslop ; " I 
don't know what you call freedom, madam ; servants have 
tmgnes as well as their mistresses." " Yes, and eaucy ones 
loo," answered the lady ; " but I assure you I shall bear 
to EQch impertinence." " Impertinence ! I don't knuw 
that I am impertinent," says Slipslop. " Yes, indeed you 
ire," cries my lady, " and, unless you mend your manners, 
I house is no place for you." " Manners !" cries Slip- 
dop ; *' I never was thouglit to want manners nor modesty 
idtfaer ; and for places, there are more places than one ; 
nd I know what I know." " What do you know, mis- 
tresB ?" answered the lady. " I am not obliged to tell that 
to everybody," says Slipslop, " any more than I am obliged 
to keep it a secret." " I desire you will provide yourself," 
■iswered the lady. ""With all my heart," replied the 
vaitiiig-gentlewoman, and so departed in a passion, and 
li^iped the door after her. 

The lady too plainly perceived that her waiting-gentle- 
Voman knew more than slie would willingly have had her 
aeqnainted with ; and this she imputed to Joseph's having 
!OTered to her what passed at the first interview. This 
Qierefore blew np her rage against him, and confirmed her 
"n a resolution of parting with him. 

But the dismissing Mrs. Slipslop was a point not bo easily 
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to be resolved uiron. She bad tbe utmoet tendemesE T 
her reputation, as sbe knew on that depended many of the 
jnoet valnable bleBBUigs of bfe — particularly cards, making 
conrtesiea in public places, and, above all, the pleasure of 
demolishing the reputations of others, in which innocent 
^mueement she had an extraordinary delight. She there- 
fore determined to Biibmit to any insult from a servant 
rather than run a risk of losing the title to so many great 
privileges. 

She therefore sent for her steward, Mr. Peter Pounce, 
and ordered him to pay Joseph bis wages, to strip off his 
livery, and to turn him out of the house that evening. 

She then called Slipslop np, and aft«r refreshing her 
spirita with a email cordial, which she kept in her closet, 
she began in the following manner : 

" Slipslop, why will you, who know my passionate tem- 
per, attempt to provoke me by your answers ? I am con- 
vinced you are an honest servant, and should he very unwill- 
ing to part with you. I believe, hkewise, yon have found 
me an indulgent mistress on many occasions, and have aa 
little reason on your side to desire a change. I can't help 
being surprised, therefore, that you will take the snreet 
method to offend me — I mean, repeating my words, which 
you know I have always detested." 

The prudent waiting-gentlewoman bad duly weighed the 
whole matter, and found, on mature dehberation, that a 
good place in possession was better than one in expectation. 
As she found her mistress therefore inclined to relent, 
she thought proper also to put on some small condescension, 
which was as readily accepted ; and so the affair was recon- 
ciled, all offences forgiven, and a present of a gown and pet- 
ticoat made her, as an instant-e of her lady's future favor. 

She offered once or twice to speak in favor of Joseph ; 
bnt found her lady's heart so obdurate that she prudently 
dropped all such efforts. She considered there were more 
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fbotmcn in the house, and some as etout fellows, thongh not 
quite &o handsome, as Joseph ; besides, the reader hath al- 
ittdf eeen her tender advances had not met with the en- 
<eMing;eDient she might have reasonably expected. She 
ftonght ehe had thrown away a great deal of sack and 
neetmeats on an ungrateful raacal ; and being a httle 
inclined to the opinion of that female eect who hold one 
Urty yoang fcUow to be nearly as good as another lustyi , 
Toang fellow, she at last gave up Joseph and his cause,' 
awl, with a triumph over her passion highly commendable, 
valked off with her present, and with great tranqniUity paid 
1 visit to a stone-bottle, whioli is of sovereign nse to a 
philosoplucal temper. — 

She left not her mistress bo easy. The poor lady could 
not retted without agony that her dear reputation was in the 
of ber servants. All her comfort as to Joseph was, 
she hoped he did not understand her meaning ; at least 
conlcl saj for herself, she had not plainly expressed any 
to bim ; and as to Mrs. Shpslop, ehe imagined she 
bribe her to secrecy. 
Bnt -what hurt her most was that in reality she had not 
entirely conquered her passion ; the httle god lay lurk- 
in her heart, though anger and disdain so hoodwinked 
that she could not see him. She was a thousand times 
the very brink of revoking the sentence she had passed 
.nst tlie poor youth. Love became his advocate, and 
:red many things in his favor. Honor likewise en- 
ivored to vindicate his crime, and Pity to mitigate his 
lishment. On the other side. Pride and Revenge spoke 
toadly against him. And thus the poor lady was tortured 
vith perplexity, opposite passions distracting and tearing her 
nind different ways. 

So have I seen, in the hall of Westminster, where Ser- 
t Bramble hath been retained ou the right side, and Ser- 
it Puzzle ou the left, the balance of opinion (so equal 
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wore their fees) alternately incline to either Bcale. 
Bramble throws iii an argument, and Puzzle's scale Btrikes 
tlie beam ; again Bramble shares the like fate, overpowered 
by the weight of Puzzle. Here Bramble hits, there Puzzle 
etrikee ; here one has you, there t'otlier has you, till at 
last all becomes one scene of confusioQ in tlie tortured 
minds of the hearers ; equal wagers are laid on the success, 
and neither judge nor jury can possibly make any thing of 
the matter, all things are so enveloped by the careful ser- 
geants in doubt and obscurity. 

Or, as it happens in the conscience, whore honor and hon- 
esty pull one way, and a bribe and necessity another. If 
V^t was our present business only to make similes, we conld 
produce many more to this purpose ; but a simile (as well 
as a word) to the wise. "We shall therefore see a little aftfl 
our hero, for whom the reader is doubtless iu some paia. J 



CHAPTER S. 



JOSEPn WKFTES AXOTHEB LEITEIt I HIS TRANSACTIONS 
MR. PETER PO0SCE, ETC., WITH HIB DEPAin^BE : 
LADY BOOBY. 

The disconsolate Joseph would not have had an u 
standing sufficient for the principal subject of such a 
as this if he had any longer misunderstood the drift < 
mistress ; and indeed, that he did not discern it sooner, ' 
reader will be pleased to impute to an unwilhngness ii 
to discover what he must condemn in her as a fault, 
iiig therefore quitted her presence, he retired into h 
garret, and entered himself into an ejaculation on th 
beriesB calamities wiiicli attended beauty, and the i 
tune it was to be handsomer than onu's neighbors. 

He then sat down, and addressed himself to his s 
Pamela in the follomng words : 
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" Dbab Sisteb Pamela : Hoping you aro well, vliat 
Bffws have I to tell you ! Pamela ! my mistress is fallen 
ii love with me — that is, what great folke call falling in , 
lore ; she has a mind to rain me ; but I hopo I shall have I 
Bore reeolatioD and more grace than to part with my virtue 
to any lady upon earth. ' 

*' Mr. Adams hath often told me that chastity is as great ■ 
1 virtae In a man as in a woman. lie says he never knew 
iBv more than his wife, and I shall endeavor to follow his 
example. Indeed, it is owing entirely to his excellent ser- 
mooB and advice, together with your letters, tliat I have 
b«£n able to resist a temptation which, he says, no man 
oomplies with, but he repents in this world, or is damned 
fear it iu tiie next ; and why should I trust to repentance on 
TOT deathbed, since I may die in my sleep ? Wliat fine 
things are good advice and good examples ! But I am glad 
ifae turned me ont of the dmmbcr as she did, for I had 
ooce almost forgotten ^'v&t-^ word Parson Adams had ever 
■id to me. 
" I don't doubt, dear sister, but you will have grace to 
e yoor virtue against all trials ; and I beg you ear- 
ly to pray I may be enabled to preserve mine ; for truly 
veiy severely attacked by more than one ; but I hope 1 
copy your example, and that of Joseph ray namesake, 
maintaiu my virtue against all temptations." 



Joseph had not finished hia letter when he was eum- 

Bwaed downstairs by Mr. Peter Pounce to receive his 

nges ; for, besides that ont of eight pounds a-ycar he al- 

1 his father and mother four, he had been obliged, in 

[cr to furnish himself witli musical instruments, to apply 

B generosity of the aforesaid Peter, who, on urgent oc- 

laons, need to advance the servants their wages ; not be- 

s tlicy were due, but before they were payable — that is, 

, half a year after they were due ; and this at the 
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moderate prominm of fifty per cent or a little more, By 
which charitable methods, together with lending money to 
other people, and even to his own master and mistreBs, the 
honest man had, from nothing, in a few years amassed a 
email sum of twenty thousand pounds or thereaboiite. 

Joseph having received liia little remainder of wages, and 
having stripped off his livery, was forced to borrow a frock 
and breeclies of one of the Eer\'ant8 (for lie was so beloved 
in the family that they would all have lent him any thing) : 
and being told by Peter that he must not stay a moment 
longer in the house than was necessary to pack up his Unen, 
which he easily did in a very narrow compass, he took a 
melancholy leave of Iiis fellow -servants, and set out at seven 
in the evening. 

He had proceeded the length of two or three streets be- 
fore he absolutely determined with himself whether he 
should leave the town that night, or, procuring a lodging, 
wait till the morning. At last, the moon, shining very bright, 
helped him to come to a resolution of beginning his journey 
immediately, to which likewise he had some other induce- 
ments, which the reader, without being a conjurer, canno^ 
possibly guess till we have given him those hints whi 
may be now proper to open. 



CHAPTER XI. 



or BEVERAL NEW HATTERS NOT EXPECTED. 

It is an observation sometimes made that to indicate c 
idea of a simple fellow we say lie is easily to be seen 
through : nor do I beUeve it a more improper denotation of 
a simple book. Instead of applying tliis to any particiilar 
performance, we choose rather to remark the contrary in 
this histoiy, where the scene opens itself by small degrees ; 
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and he is a sagacious reader who can see two chapters before I 
hira. ' 

For this reason we have not liitherto hinted a matter 
which now seema necessary to bo explained, since it may 
be wondered at, firet, that Joseph made snch extraordinary 
baete out of town, which hath been already shown ; and 
secondly, which will be now shown, that, instead o£ pro- 
eoeeding to the habitation of his father and motlier, or to 
his beloved sister Pamela, he chose rather to set out full 
speed to the Lady Booby's country-seat, which he had left 
on hie journey to London. 

Be it known, then, that in the same parish where this 
seat stood there Hved a young girl whom Joseph (though 
the best of sons and brothers) longed more impatiently to 
eee than his parents or his sister. She was a poor girl, who 
had formerly been bred up in Sir John's family, whence, 
a little before the journey to London, she had been dis- 
carded by Mrs. Slipslop, on account of her extraordinary 
beauty ; for I never could find any other reason. 

This young creatnre (who now lived with a farmer in tlie 
parish) had been always beloved by Joseph, and returned 
his affection. She was two years only younger than our 
hero. They had been acquainted from tlieir infancy, and 
had conceived a very early Uking for each other, wliicli had 
grown to snch a degree of affection that Mr. Adams had 
with much ado prevented them from marrying, and per- 
suaded them to wait till a few years' service and thrift liad a 
little improved their experience, and enabled them to hve 
comfortably together. 

They followed tliisgood man's advice, as indeed his word 
was Uttle less than a law in Ids parish ; for as he had shown 
his parishioners, by an uniform behavior of tliirty-five years' 
duration, that he Lad their good entirely at heart, so they 
consulted hira on every occasion, and very seldom acted 
contrary to his opinion. 
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Nothing can be imagined more tender than was the paii 
ing between tlieso two lovers. A thousand sighs hoaved 
tlie bosom of Josepli, a thousand tears distilled from the 
lovely eyea of Fanny (for that was her name). Though 
her modesty wonld only suffer her to admit his eager kisses, 
her violent love made her more than passive in his embraces, 
and she often pnlled him to her breast with a soft pressure, 
which, though perhaps it would not have squeezed an in- 
sect to death, caused more emotion in the heart of Joseph 
than the closest Comish hug could have done. 

TliQ reader may perhaps wonder that so fond a p^r 
-iehould, during a twelvemontlis' absence, never conversa 
with one another : indeed, there was hut one reason which 
did or could have prevented them ; and this was, that poor 
Fanny could neither write nor read : nor could she be pre- 
vailed iipon to transmit tho delicacies of her tender and 
chaste passion by the hands of an amanuensis. 

Tliey contented themselves, therefore, with frequent in- 
quiries after each other's health, with a mutual confidence 
fn each other's fidelity, and the prospect of their future 
happiness. 

Having explained these matters to our reader, and, as 
far as possible, satisfied all his doubts, we return to honeet 
Joseph, whom wc left just set out on his travels by the lig] 
of the moon. 

Those who have read any romance or poetry, andeot 
modem, must have been informed that love hath wii 
by which they are not to understand, as some young ladies 
by mistake have done, that a lover can fly, the writers, by 
this ingenious allegory, intending to insinuate no more than 
that lovers do not march like horse-guards — in short, that 
they put the best leg foremost, which our lusty youth, who 
could walk with any man, did so heartily on this occasion 
that within four hours ho reached a famous house of 
hospitality well known to the western traveller. It pre- 
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ceuts you a lion on the aign-post ; and the inaater, who 
was christened Timotheua, is eommonij' called plain Tim, 
Some have conceived that he hath particularly chosen the 
lion for his sign, as he doth in countenance greatly re- 
semble that magnanimous heast, though his disposition 
BKvors more of the Bweetness of the lamb. He is a person 
■well received among all sorts of men, being qualified to 
render himself agreeable to any, as he is well versed in 
histOTy and politics, liath a smattering in law and divinity, 
enclcB a good jest, and plays wonderfully well on tha 
Trench horn. 

A violent storm of hail forced Joseph to talce shelter in 
this inn, where lie reraeinl>ered Sir Thomas Lad dined in 
his way to town. Joseph had no sooner seated himself by 
the kitchen fire than Timotheus, observing his livery, began 
to condole the loss of his late master, who was, he said, 
his very particular and intimate ac<juaintanco, with whom 
lie had cracked many a merry bottle, ay, many a dozen, in 
his time. Ho then remarked that all these things were 
over now, all passed, and just as if they had never been ; 
and concluded with an excellent observation on the certainty 
of death, which his wife said was indeed very true. A 
fellow now arrived at the same inn with two horses, one of 
which he was leading farther down into the country to meet 
his master ; these he put into the stable, and came and took 
his place by Joseph's side, who immediately knew him to 
bo the servant of a neighboring gentleman who used to visit 
at their honse. 

This fellow was likewise forced in by the etorm ; for he 
had orders to go twenty miles farther that evening, and 
luckily on the same road which Joseph himself intended to 
take. He therefore embraced this opportunity of compli- 
menting his friend with his master's horae (no t withstand - 
iiig be had received express commands to the contrary), 
which was readily accepted ; and so, after they had drank 
a loving pot, and the storm was over, they set out together. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OOHTAniTKO MANY SHRFKISINQ ADVENTCBEB WHICH JOSBPH 
ANDEEWa MET WITH ON THE ROAD, 8CAK0E CREDIBLE TO 
THOBK WHO HAVE MEVEH TRAVELLED TS A STAGE-COACH, 

KoTHiso remarkable happened on the road till their ar- 
rival at the inn to which the horses were ordered, whither 
they came about two in the morning. The moon then 
shone very bright, and Joseph, making his friend a pres- 
ent of a pint of wine, and thanking him for the favor of 
his horse, notwithstanding ail entreaties to the contrary, 
proceeded on his journey on foot. 

He liad not gone ahove two miles, charmed with the hope 
of shortly seeing his beloved Fanny, when he was met by two 
fellows in a narrow lane, and ordered to stand and deliver. 
He readily gave them all the money he had, which was 
somewhat less than two poands, and told them he hoped 
they would be so generous as to return him a few shillings, 
to defray his charges on his way home. 

One of the rufSana answered with an oath, " Tes, we'll 
give yon something presently ; but first strip and be d — n'd 
to you." " Strip," cried the other, " or I'll blow your 
brains to the devil." Joseph, reraemliering that he had 
borrowed Iiis coat and breeches of a friend, and that he 
should be ashamed of making any excuse for not returning 
them, replied, he hoped they would not insist on his clothes, 
which were not worth much, but consider the coldness of 
the night. " Yon are cold, are you, yon rascal ?" said 
one of the robbers \ " I'll warm you with a vengeance ;" 
and, damning his eyes, snapped a pistol at his head, which 
he had no sooner done than the other levelled a blow at 
him with his stick, which Joseph, who was expert at cad- 
gel-playiug, caught with his, and returned the favor bo 
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sncceesfiiUy on his adversary tliat he laid him eprawling 
st his feet, and at the satne instaut received a blow from 
behind, with the butt end of a pistol, from the other vil- 
lain, which felled him to the ground, and totally deprived 
Lim of liis h^ubcs. 

The thief who had been knocked down had now recov- 
ered himself, and both together fell to belaboring poor 
Joseph with their sticks till they were convinced they bad 
pot an end to hia miserable being ; they then stripped him 
entirely naked, threw liim into a ditch, and departed ivith 
their booty. 

The poor wretch, who lay motionless a long time, just 
began to recover liis Benscs as a stage-coach came by. The 
poetilion, hearing a man's groans, stopped his horses, and 
told the coachman he was certain there was a dead i 
lying in the ditch, for he heard him groan. " Go on, 
eirrah," says the coachman; "we are confounded late, 
and have no time to look after dead men." A lady, who 
heard what the postilion eaid, and likewise heard the groan, 
called eagerly to the coachman to stop and see what was 
the matter. Upon which he bid the postilion alight, and 
loot into the ditch. He did so, and returned, " that there 
■was a man sitting upright, as naked as ever lie was born." 
" O J — BUS," cried the lady, " a naked man I Dear coach- 
man, drive on and leave him." Upon this the gentleman 
got out of the coach, and Joseph begged them to have 
mercy upon him, for that he had been robbed and almost 
beaten to death. " Kobbed I" cries an old gentleman; 
*' let U8 make all the haste imaginable, or we shall be rob- 
bed too." A young man wh o belonged to the law an swer- 
ed, " He wished they had passed by without taking any 
notice ; but that now they might be proved to have been 
last in hie company ; if he should die they might be called 
to some account for his murder. He therefore thought it 
advisable to save the poor creature's life, for their own 
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sakcB, if poBsible ; at least, if he died, to prevent the jnry*B 
finding that they fied for it. He was therefore of opinion 
to take the man into the coach, and cany him to the next 
inn." The lady insisted, " That he should not come into 
the coach. That if they lifted him in, she would bereelf 
alight, for she had rather stay in that place to all eternity 
than ride with a naked man." The coachman objected, 
" That he could not Buffer him to be taken in unleaa some- 
body would pay a ahilUng for his carriage the four miles," 
Whicli the two gentlemen refused to do. But tlie lawyer, 
who was afraid of some mischief happening to himself, if 
the wretch was left behind in that condition, saying no man 
could be too cautious in these mattera, and that he remem- 
bered very extraordinary cases in the books, threatened the 
coachman, and bid him deny taking him up ut his peril ; 
for that, if he died, he should be indicted for his murder ; 
and if he hved, and brought an action against liim, ho 
would willingly take a brief in it. These words had a sen- 
sible effect on the coachman, wlio was well acquainted with 
the person who spoke them ; and the old gentleman above 
mentioned, thinking the naked man would afford him fre- 
quent opportunities of showing his wit to the lady, offered 
to join with the company in giving a mng of beer for hia 
fare ; till, partly alarmed by the threats of the one, aiid 
partly by tlie promises of the other, and being perhaps a 
little moved with compassion at tlie poor creature's condi- 
tion, who stood bleeding and shivering with the cold, he at 
length agreed ; and Joseph was now advancing to the 
coach, where, seeing the lady, who held the sticks of her 
fan before her ^^^ he absolutely refused, miserable as be 
was, to enter, unless he was fumiBhed with sufBcient cover- 
ing to prevent giving the least offence to decency — so per- 
fectly modest was this young man, such mighty effect* had 
the spotless example of the amiable Pamela, and the excel- 
lent sermons of Mr. Adams, \vrought upon him. 
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Though there were several great-coata about the coach, it 
not easy to get over this difficulty wliich Joseph had 
The two gentlemen complained they were cold, 
! could not spare a rag, the man of wit saying, with a 
^h, that charity began at home ; and the coaclmian, who 
two great-coats spread under him, refused to lend 
Iter, lest they ehonld be made bloody ; the lady's foot- 
1 desired to be excused for the same reason, which tlie 
J herself, notwithstanding her abhorrence of a naked 
Q, approved ; and it is more than probable poor Joseph, 
ifao obstinately adhered to his modest resolution, must have 
Jtriftbed, unleas the postilion (a la^ who hath been since | 
tnneported for robbing a henroost) had voluntarily stripped \ 
«S & great-coat, his only garment, at the same time swear- 
ga great oath (for whicli he was rebuked by the passen- 
prs), " That he would rather ride in his shirt all his life 
i suffer a fellow-creature to lie in so miserable a condi- 
I." 

Joseph, having put on the great-coat, was lifted into the 
'Cneh, which now proceeded on its journey. lie declared 
:biii§elf almost dead with the cold, which gave the man of 
I occaeion to ask the lady if she could not accommo- 
Stte him with a dram. She answered with some resent- 
~ ant, " She wondered at his asking her such a question, 
t sBsored him slie never tasted any such thing." 
The lawyer was inquiring into the circumstances of the 
nbbery, when the coach stopped, and one of the ruffians, 
pttdng a pistol in, demanded their money of the passeu- 
m, who readily gave it them ; and the lady, in her fright, 
ilivered up a Uttle silver bottle, of about a half-pint size, 
•rltich the rogue, clapping it to his mouth, and drinkiuj^ 
r health, declared held some of the best Nantes he had 
er tasted ; this the lady afterwards assured the company 
IS the mistake of her maid, for that she had ordered her 
to fill the bottle with Hungary- water. 
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As soon as the fellows were departed, the lawyer, who 
bad, it sceins, a case of pistols in the seat of the coach, in- 
formed the company that, if it had been daylight, and he 
could have come at his pistols, he would not have submit- 
ted to the robbery ; he likewise set forth that he had often 
met highwaymen when he travelled on horseback, but none 
ever durst attack him ; concluding tliat, if he had not been 
more afraid for tlie lady than for himself, he should not 
have now parted with his money bo easily. 

As wit is {generally observed to love to reside in empty 
pockets, 80 the gentleman whose ingenuity we have above 
remarked, as soon as he had parted with his money, began 
to grow wonderfully facetious. He made frequent allu. 
stons to Adam and Eve, and said many excellent things on 
jP*^ figs and tig-leaves, which perhaps gave more offence to 
Joseph than to any other in tlie company. 

The lawyer hkewise made several very pretty jests ■with- 
out departing from his profession. lie said, " If Joseph 
and the lady were alone, he would be more capable of mak- 
ing a conveyance to her, as liis affairs were not fettered 
with any incumltrauce ; lio'd warrant he soon suffered a 
recovery by a writ of entry, which was the proper way to 
create heirs in tail ; that, for his own part, he would en- 
gage to make so firm a settlement in a coach that there 
ehould be no danger of an ejectment ;" with an inimdation 
of the like gibberish, which he continued to vent till the 
coach arrived at an inn, where one servant-maid only was 
up, in readiness to attend the coachman, and furnish him 
with cold meat and a dram. Joscpli desired to alight, and 
that he might have a bed prepared for him, which the maid 
readily promised to perform ; and, being a good-natured 
wench, and not so squeamish as the lady had been, she 
clapped a large fagot on the fire, and furnishing Joseph with 
B great-coat belonging to one of the hostlers, desired him to 
sit down and warm himself whilst she made his bed. The 
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ooochman, in the meantime, took an opportmiity to call np 
% surgeon, who lived within a few doora ; after which he 
leminded his passengers how late they were, and, after they 
&ad taken leave of Joeepb, harried them ofE as fast ae he 
eoold. 

The "wench soon got Joseph to bed, and promieed to nee 
ber intereet to borrow him a shirt ; but imagining, as she 
afterwards aiid, by his being so bloody, that he must be a 
dead man, site ran with all Bpeed to hasten the surgeon, 
■«:ho ^ras more than half dressed, apprehending that tlie 
cfMch had been overturned, and some gentleman or lady 
hart. As soon as the wench had informed him at his win- 
dotr that it was a poor foot-passenger who had been strip- 
ped of all he had, and almost murdered, ho chid her for 
dutnrbing him so early, slipped off his clothes again, and 
very qnietly returned to bed and to sleep. 

Aurora now began to show her blooming cheeks over the 
hiDs, ■whilst ten millions of feathered songsters, in jocund 
du>ru8, repeated odes a thousand times sweeter than those 
of onr laureat, and sung both the day and the song ; when 
the master of the inn, Mr. Tow-wonso, arose, and learn- 
ing from his maid an account of the robbery, and the 
fitoation of his poor naked guest, he shook hia Lead, and 
died, " good-laek-a^day 1" and then ordered the girl to 
any him one of his own shirts. 

Urs. Tow-woose was jnst awake, and had stretched out 
ber aims in vain to fold her departed husband, when the 
Buid entered the room, " Wlio's there ? Betty ?" " Yes, 
madam," "Where's your master?" "He's withoat, 
Budam ; he hath sent me for a sliirt to lend a poor naked 
man. who hath been robbed and murdered." " Tonch 
ime if yon dare, yon slut," said Mrs. Tow-wouse ; "your 
master is a pretty sort of a man to take in naked vagabonds, 
and clothe them with his own clothefi. I sliall have no 
mch doings. If you offer to touch any thing I'll throw the 
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chamber-pot at yonr head. Go, send your master to me." 
" Tea, madam," answered Bettj'. As soon as he came in, 
ehe thus began : " What the devil do yoii mean bj this, 
Mr. Tow-wouBe ? Am I to buy shirts to lend to a set of 
scabby rascals V " ily dear," said Mr, Tow-wouse, " this 
is a poor wretch." "Yes," says she, " I know it ia a 
poor wretch ; but what the devil have we to do with poor 
■WTetchea ! The law makes ns provide for too many already. 
We shall have thirty or forty poor wretches in red coate 
shortly." " My dear," cries Tow-wonse, " this man hath 
been robbed of all he hath." " Well, then," said she, 
" where's his money to pay his reckoning ! Why doth not 
such a fellow go to an ale-house ? I shall send him pack* 
ing as soon as 1 am up, I assure you." " My dear," said 
he, "common charity won't suffer you to do that." 
" Common charity, a f — 1 1" says she ; *' common charity 
teaches us to provide for ourselves and our families ; and I 
and mine won't be ruined by your charity, I assure yon." 
" Well, says he, " my dear, do as you will when you are 
up ; you know 1 never contradict you." "No," says ehe ; 
" if the devil was to contradict me, I would make the 
house too hot to hold him. ' ' 

With such hko discourses they consumed near half an 
hour, whilst Betty provided a shirt from the hostler, who 
was one of her sweethearts, and put it on poor Joseph. 
The surgeon had likewise at last visited him, and washed 
and dressed his wounds, and was now came to acquaint Mr. 
Tow-wouse that his guest was in such extreme danger of his 
hfe that he scarce saw any hopes of his recovery. " Here's 
a pretty kettle of fish," cries Mrs. Tow-wouse, "you have 
brought U}x>n us I We are like to have a funeral at 
our own expense." Tow-wousu{who, notwithstanding his 
charity, would have given liis vote, as freely as ever lie did 
at an election, that any other house iu the kingdom should 
have quiet possossion of his guest) answered, "My dear, I 
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3 not to blame ; he was brongLt hither by the stage- 
»ch, and Betty bad put him to bed before I waa stir- 
ig." " I'll Betty her," saye she. At which, with half 
r garments on, the other half under her arm, ehe sallied 
% in qaeet of the unfortunate Betty, whilst Tow-wouBe 
d the BUrgeon went to pay a risit to poor Joseph, and 
luire into tlie circumBtancea of tliia melancholy a&ir. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

HAT BAPPEKED TO JOSEPH DUKING BI8 61CKNE88 AT THE 
Cnt, WITH THE ODRIOrS DIBCOtTBSK BETWEEN HEB AND MK. 
SABNABAS, THE PAB60N OF THE PARISH, 

As soon as Joseph had conminnicated a particular history 
[ the robbery, together ■with a short account of himself, 
kd his intended journey, he asked the surgeon if he appre- 
ended him to be in any danger, to which the surgeon very 
honestly answered, " He feared he was ; for that his pulse 
mB very exalted and feverish, and if his fever should 
proTe more than symptomatic, it would be impossible to 
Mve him." Joseph, fetching a deep sigh, cried, " Poor 
Fanny, 1 would I could have lived to aee thee I but God's 
iriU be done." 

The snrgeon then advised him, if he had any worldly 
■&its to settle, that he would do it as soon as possible ; for, 
tboDgh he hoped he might recover, yet he thought himself 
obliged to acquaint liiin he was in great danger ; and if the 
BaUgn concoction of his humors should cause a auscitation 
cf his fever, he might soon grow delirious and incapable to 
Bftke his will, Joseph answered, " That it was impossible 
Jof »ny creature in the universe to be in a poorer condition 
tliAo himself; for since the robbery he had not one thing 
tii any kind whatever which he could call his own." "I 
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had," said he, " a poor little piece of gold, which they fc 
away, that would have been a comfort to me in all my 
afflictions ; but surely, Fanny, I want nothing to remind 
me of thee. I have thy dear image in my heart, and no 
villjun can ever tear it thence," 

Joseph desired paper and pons to write a letter, but they 
were refused him ; and he was advised to use all his en- 
deavors to compose himself. They then left him ; and Mj. 
Tow-wousQ sent to a clergyman to come and administer his 
good offices to the soul of poor Joseph, since the surgeon 
despaired of making any successful apphcations to his body. 
Mr. Bamabaa (for that was the clergyman's name ) came 
as soon as sent for ; and, having first drank a dish of tea 
with the landlady, and afterwards a bowl of punch with the 
landlord, he walked up to the room where Joseph lay ; bnt, 
finding him asleep, returned to take the other sneaker ; 
which when he had finished, he again crept softly up to the 
chamber-door, and having opened it, heard the sick man 
talking to himself in the following manner : 

" O most adorable Pamela ! most virtuous sister ! whose 
example could alone enable me to withstand all the tempta- 
\ tions of riches and beauty, and to preserve my virtue pore 
I and chaste for the arras of my dear Fanny, if it Iiad pleas- 
^ ed heaven that I should ever have come unto them. What 
I riches, or honors, or pleasures, can make us amends for the 
loss of innocence ? Doth not that alone afford na more 
consolation than all worldly acqnisitions ? What but inno- 
cence and virtue could give any comfort to such a miserable 
wretch as I am ? Yet these can make me prefer this sick 
and pEunful bed to all the pleasures I should have found in 
my lady's. These can make me face death without fear ; 
and though I love my Fanny more than ever man loved a 
woman, these can teach me to resign m^lf to the Divine 
will without repining. O thou dehghtful, charming crea- 
ture 1 if heaven had indulged thee to my arms, the poorest, 
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Immblest state ^onld have been a paradise ; I could have 
Bred with tliee in the lowest cottage without envying the 
palaces, tlie dainties, or the richea of any man Ijreathing. 
Bat I most leave thee, leave thee for ever, my dearest 
angel ! I most think of another world ; and I heartily 
pray thou inay'st meet comfort in this. " Barnabas thought 
be had beard enotigh, so downstairs lie went, and told Tow- 
wouse he conld do his guest uo service ; for that he was , _«,c 
reiy light-headed, and had nttered nothing but a rhapsody ^ — 
' nffTifirniifi nil the time he stayed in the room. 
The Biirgeon returned in the afternoon, and found his 
p«tient in a higher fever, as he said, than when he left him, 
though not delirious ; for, notwithstanding Mr, Bamabas's 
opinion, lie had not been once out of his senses since his ar- 
rival at the inn. 

Mr. Barnabas was again sent for, and with mnch diffi- 
cnlty prevailed on to make another visit. As soon as he 
eotered the room he told Joseph " He was come to pray by 
and to prepare him for another world ; in the first 
place, therefore, he hoped he had repented of all his sins." 
Joseph answered, " He hoped he had ; but there was one 

; which he knew not whether he should call a sin ; if 
il wse, he feared he should die in the commission of it ; 

that was, the regret of parting with a young woman 
whom he loved as tenderly as he did his heart-strings." 
Banubas bade him be asRurcd " that any repining at the 
Divine will was one of the greatest sins he could com- 

; that he ought to forget all carnal affections, and think ■ 
■of better things." Joseph said, "That neither in thia'i 
world nor the next he could forget liia Fanny ; and that 
the thought, however grievous, of parting from her for 
erer, was not half so tormenting as the fear of what she 
vonld suffer when she knew his misfortune." Barnabas 
Mid, '* That such fears argued a diffidence and despondence 
Tery criminal : that he must divest himself of all human 
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paseions, and fix hia heart above." Joseph answer* 
" That was what lio desired to do, and ehonld be obliged! 
him if he would enable liim to aecompliBh it." Bamal 
replied, " That miist be done by grace." Joseph beaon^ 
him to discover how he might attain it, Barnabas answ 
ed, " By prayer and faith." He then questioned bim o 
ceming his forgivenees of the tliieves. Joseph answei 
" lie feared that was more tlian he could do ; for notb 
would give him more pleasure than to hear they ' 
taken," " That," cries Barnabas, "is for the sake of jus- 
tice." " Tes, " said Joseph, "but if 1 was to meet them 
again I am afraid I should attack them, and kill them 
too, if I could." " DoubtloBs," answered Barnabas, " it ia 
lawful to kill a thief ; but can you say you forgive them as 
a Chriatian ought?" Joseph desired to know what that 
forgiveness was. " That is," answered Barnabas, " to for- 
give them as — as— it is to forgive them as — in short, it !& 
to forgive them as a Chriatian." Josepli rcpUed, "He 
forgave them as much as he could," "Well, well," said 
Barnabas, "that will do." Ho then demanded of him, 
" If he remembered any more sins unrcpented of ; and if 
he did, he desired him to make haste and repent of them aa 
fact as he could, that they might repeat over a few prayers 
together." Joseph answered, " He could not recollect any 
great crimes he had been guilty of, and that those he had 
committed he was sincerely sorry for." Barnabas said that 
was enough, and then proceeded to prayer with all the ex- 
pedition he was master of, some company then waiting for 
him below in the parlor, where the ingredients for punch 
were all in readiness ; but no one would squeeze the oranges 
till he came. 

Joseph complained he was dry, and desired a little tea ; 
which Bamabas reported to Mre. Tow-wonse, who answer- 
ed "she had jnst done drinking it, and could not be slop- 
ping all day," but ordered Betty to carry him up some 
email beer. 
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Betty obeyed her mistreee's commands ; bnt Joeeph, as 
K>OD as he had tasted it, said he feared it would increase 
liiB fever, and tliat he longed very much for tea ; to which 
the good-natured Betty answered, he should have tea, if 
there was any in the land. She accordingly went and 
twttgbt him some hereelf, and attended him with it, where 
re will leave her and Joeeph together for Bome time, to 
CBtertain the reader with other matters. 



CHAPTER XIT. 

KECKO TEKT FULL OF ADVENTtTKES WHICH SOCCEEHED EACH 
OTBKB AT THE END. 

It ^ras now the dusk of the evening, when a grave person 
nde into the inn, and committing his horse to the hostier, 
Teot directly into the kitchen, and having called for a pipe 
of tobacco, took his place by the fireside, where several 
other pereona were Hkewise assembled. 

The disconree ran altogether on the robbery which was 

committed tlie night before, and on the poor wretch who 

ky above in the dreadful condition in which wo have al. 

mdy Been him, Mrs, Tow-wouse said, " She wondered 

wltat the devil Tom Whipwell meant by bringing such 

giteets to her house when there were so many alc-housea on 

the road proper for their reception. But ehe assured him 

fc ti be died the parish slionld be at the expense of the 

^boneral.*' She added, " Nothing would servo the fellow's 

^nnm but tea, she would assure him." Betty, who was just 

^pietamed from her charitable office, answered, she believed 

I he was a gentleman, for she never saw a finer skin in her 

fife. ** Pox on his akin 1" rephed Mrs. Tow-wouse ; " I 

nppoee that is all we are like to have for the reckoning. 

I deare no ench gentleman should ever call at the Dragon" 

(which it seems was the sign of the inn). 
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The gentleman lately arrived discovered a great deal of 
emotion at the distress of this poor creature, whom he ob- 
6er\'ed to be fallen not into tlic most com passionate hands. 
And indeed, if Mrs. Tow-wouse had given no utterance to 
the sweetness of her temper, nature had taken such paint 
in her countenance that Uogarth himself never gave more 
expression to a pictnre. 

Her person was short, thin, and crooked. Her forehead -• 
projected in the middle, and thence descended in a de- 
^ &*^ clivity to the top of her nose, which was sharp and red, and 
would have hung over her lips had not nature turned up 
the end of it. Her lips were two bits of skin, which, 
whenever she spoke, she drew together in a purse. Her 
chin was peaked, and at tlie upper end of that skin which 
composed her cheeks etood two bones that almost hid t 
pair of small red eyes. Add to this a voice most wonder- 
fully adapted to the sentiments it was to convey, being botft 
lond and hoarse. 

It is not easy to say whether the gentleman had conceived 
a greater dislike for his landlady or compassion for her 
unhappy guest. He inquired very earnestly of the sur- 
geon, who was now come into the kitchen, whether he had 
any hopes of his recovery? He begged him to use all pos- 
sible means towards it, telling him " it was the duty of 
men of all professions to apply their skill gratis for the 
relief of the poor and necessitous," The surgeon answer- 
ed, "Ho should take proper care; but he defied all the 
surgeons in London to do him any good." " Pray, sir," 
said the gentleman, " what are his wounds?" " ^^y, do 
you know any thing of wounds?" says the surgeon (wink- 
ing upon Mrs. Tow-wouse). " Sir, I have a small smatter- 
ing in surgery," answered the gentleman. " A smatteriitg 
— ho, ho, ho ! " said the surgeon ; "I believe it is a smat- 
tering, indeed." 

The company were all attentive, expecting to hear tlio 
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I doctor, who was what they call a dry fellow, expose the 
I. gentleman. 

He began therefore with an air of triTimph : " I suppose, 

ir, yon have travelled?" "No, really, Bir," said the 

Dtlemau. " Ho ! then yon have practised in the hoa- 

Kptals, perhaps ?" " No, sir." " Hum ! not that neither ? 

KTbence, eir, then, if I may be eo bold to inquire, have you 

; yonr knowledge in enrgery?" "Sir," answered the 

mtleman, " I do not pretend to mueh ; but the little I 

noir I have from books." " Books !" cries the doctor. 

'* Wliat, I suppose you have read Galen and Hippocrates !" 

"No, air," said the gentleman. " How 1 you understand 

r," answers the doctor, "and not rtad Galen and 

" " Sir," cries the other, "I believe there 

my snrgeons who have never read these authors." 

' "believe so too," saj^ the doctor; "more shame for 

Ihem ; but, thanks to my education, I have them by heart, 

uid very seldom go without them both in my pocket." 

"Tbey are pretty large books," said the gentleman. 

" Aye," said the doctor, " I beheve I know how large they 

ire better than you." (At which he fell a winking, and 

tfae whole company burst into a langh.) 

The doctor, pursuing his triumph, asked the gentleman 
"If he did not understand physic as well as surgery." 
"Rather better," answered the gentleman. "Aye, like 
uu>agb," cries the doctor with a wink. " Why, I know a 
Kttle of physic too." "I wish I knew half so much," 
Tow-wouse ; "I'd never wear an apron again." 
""Why, I believe, landlord," cries the doctor, " there are 
few men, tbongh I say it, within twelve miles of the place 
that handle a fever bettor. Veniente accurrite morbo ; that 
B my method. I suppose, brother, you understand Latin V 
** A little," says the gentleman. " Ay, and Greek now, I'll 
mt you : Ton ditpomHommos polufloaboio thalasaes. 
; I have abnoet forgot these things ; I could have re- 
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peatcd Homer by heart oDce. " " I fags 1 the gentlea 
hae caught a traitor," says Mrs. Tow-wouae, at which t 
all fell a laughing. 

The gentleman, who had not the least afEection for j 
ing, very contentedly suffered the doctor to enjoy his l 
tory, which he did with no small satisfaction ; and 1 
ing snfficiently sounded liis depth, told him, " He i 
thoroughly convinced of liis great learning and abilitii 
and that he would be obliged to him if he would 1 
him know his opinion of his patient's case abc 
*' Sir," eays the doctor, " his case is that of a dead d 
The contusion on liis head has perforated the internal r 
brane of the occiput, and divellicated that radical t 
minute in^'isiblo nerve which coheres to the peric 
and this was attended with a fever at first symptom 
then pneumatic ; and he is at length grown dehriuus, or A 
lirious, as the vulgar express it. " 

He was proceeding in this learned manner whenf 
mighty noise interrupted him. Some young fellows in 
neighborhood had taken one of the thieves, and were bri 
ing him into the inn. Betty ran upstairs with this i 
to Joseph, who begged they might search for a httle ] 
of broken gold, which had a ribbon tied to it, and wh] 
he conid swear to amongst all the hoards of the richest a 
in the universe. 

Kotwitlistanding the fellow's persisting in his innoec 
the mob were very busy in searching him, and \ 
among other things, pulled out the piece of , 
mentioned, which Betty no sooner saw than she laid « 
hands on it, and conveyed it up to Joseph, who rcceivi 
with raptures of joy, and hugging it in his bosom, decla 
he could now die contented. 

"Within a few minutes afterwards came in some ■ 
fellows with a bundle wbicb they had found in a c 
and wluch was indeed the clothes which had been stripi 
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I from Joeeph, and the other tilings they had taken from 

The gentleman no sooner eaw the coat than he declared 
he knew the liverj ; and if it had been taken from the poor 
freatare abovestairs, deeired he might see him ; for that 
Iw was very well acqnainted with the family to whom that 
Bvery belonged. 

He was accordingly conducted up to Betty ; bnt what, 
reader, was the surprise on both sides, when he saw Joeeph 
vie tbe person in bed, and when Joseph discovered the face i' 
cf lus good friend Mr. Abraham Adams ! \ 

It would be impertinent to insert a discourse wliich 
(Atefly turned on the relation of matters already well known 
to thue reader ; for, as soon as the curate had satisfied 
Josepli concerning the perfect health of his Fanny, he was 
cm his side very inquisitive into all the particulars which had 
produced this unfortunate accident. 

To return tlierefore to the kitchen, where a great variety 
tA company were now assembled from all the rooms of the 
koose, as well as the neighborhood, so much delight do 
men take in contemplating the countenance of a thief, 

Mr. Tow-wouse began to rub his hands with pleasure at 
secinjr 60 large an assembly, who would, he hoped, shortly 
idjonm into several apartments, in order to discourse over 
ibe robbery, and drink a heaSth to all honest men. But 
Mn. Tow-wouse, whose misfortune it was commonly to see 
diiogs a Uttle perversely, began to rail at those who brought 
tlie fellow into her house, telling her husband, " They 
Were very likely to thrive who kept a house of entertaiu- 
laeitt for beggars and tliieves." 

The mob had now finished their search, and could find 
kDthing about the captive hkely to prove any evidence ; for 
IS to the clothes, though the mob were very well satisfied 
with that proof, yet, as the surgeon observed, they could 
not convict him, because they were not found in his cus- 
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tody, to which Barnabas agreed, and added that these were 
Jxma wamata, and belonged to the lord of the manor. 

" How," Baya the surgeon, " do you say theee goods be- 
long to the lord of the manor ?" " I do," cried Bamabae. 
" Then I deny it," says the sargeon ; " what can the lord 
of the manor have to do in the case ? Will any one at- 
tempt to persuade mo that what a man tinds is not his 
own ?" " I have heard," says an old fellow in the comer, 
" justice Wise-one say, that, if every man had hie right, 
whatever is found belongs to the king of London." " That 
may be true," says Barnabas, " in some sense ; for the law 
makes a difference between things stolen and things foond ; 
for a thing may be stolen that never is found, and a thing 
may be foond that never was stolen. Now, goods that are 
I both stolen and found are wamata, and they belong to the 
I lord of the manor." " So the lord of the manor is there- 
eeiver of stolen goods," says the doctor, at which there 
was an universal laugh, being first begun by himself. 

While the prisoner, by persisting in his innocence, had 
almost (as there was no evidence against him) brought over 
Barnabas, the surgeon, Tow-wouse, and several others to 
his side, Betty informed them that they had overlooked a 
little piece of gold, which she had carried up to the man in 
bed, and which he offered to swear to amongst a million, 
aye, amongst ten thousand. This immediately turned the 
scale against the prisoner, and every one now concluded 
him guilty. It was resolved, therefore, to keep him secured 
that night, and early in the morning to carry him before a 
justice. 
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Bettt told her miBtrese she believed the man iu bed was 
a greater man than they took him for ; for, besides the ex- 
Oime whitenesa of his skin, and the BoftnesB of his hands, 
Ax observed a very great familiarity between the gentle- 
tnn and liim ; and added, she was certain they ■were inti- 
gate acquaintance, if not relations. 

This eomewhat abated the severity of Mrs. Tow-wouee's 
amntenance. She said, " God forbid she should not dia- 
diar^ the dnty of a Christian, since the poor gentleman 
mt bronght to her house. She had a natural antipathy to 
ngabonds ; but could pity the misfortunes of a Christian 
■ soon ae another." Tow-wouse said, " If the traveller be 
I gentleman, though he hath no money about him now, 
»j BhaU most hkely be paid hereafter ; so you may begin to 
«ore whenever you will." Mrs. Tow-wouse answered, 
"Hold your simple tongue, and don't inatmct me in my 
bosinees. I am sure I am sorry for the gentleman's misfor- 
nme with all my heart ; and I hope the villain who hath 
LVh] him so barbarously will be hanged. Betty, go see 
tvhu he wantB. God forbid he should want any thing in 
ny bouse." 

Barnabas and the surgeon went up to Joseph to satisfy 
themselves concerning the piece of gold ; Joseph waa with 
difficulty prevailed npon to show it them, but would by no 
entreaties be brought to deliver it out of his own possession. 
He, however, attested this to be the same which had been 
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taken from liim, and Betty was ready to swear to the flnl 
ing it on the thief. 

The only difficulty that remained was, how to prodnce 
this gold before the justice ; for as to carrying Joseph 
himself, it seemed impossible ; nor was there any great 
likelihood of obtaining it from him, for he had fastened it 
with a ribbon to his arm, and eolenmly vowed that noth- 
ing but irresistible force should over separate them ; in 
which resolution, Mr. Adams, elencliing a fist rather leea 
than the knuckle of an ox, declared he would support him. 

A dispute arose on this occasion concerning eridence not 
very necessary to be related liere, after which the aui^eon 
dressed Mr. Joseph's head, still persisting in the imminent 
danger in which his patient lay, hut concluding, with a very 
important look, " That he began to have some hopes ; that 
he should send him a sanative soporiferous draught, and 
would see him in the morning." After which Barnabas 
and he departed, and left Mr. Joseph and Mr. Adams to- 
gether. 

Adams informed Joseph of the occasion of tliis journey 
which he was making to London, namely, to publish three 
volumes of sermons, being encouraged, as he said, by an 
advertisement lately set forth by a society of booksellers, 
who proposed to purchase any copies offered to them, at a 
price to be settled by two persons ; but though he imagiued 
he should get a considerable sum of money on this occasion, 
which his famly were in urgent need of, lie protested he 
would not leave Joseph in his present condition ; finally, 
he told him, " He had nine shiUings and threepence half- 
penny in his pocket, which he was welcome to use as ^^ 
pleased." ^^H 

This goodness of Parson Adams brought tears into '^^| 
seph's eyes ; he declared, " He had now a second reaaoD^^ 
desire life, that he might show his gratitude to such a 
friend." Adams bade him "be cheerful; for that he 
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Jplainl; eaw the snrg^eon, besides liifl ignorance, deared to 
JBtake a merit of caring him, though the wounds in his head, 
Ibe perceived, were by no means dangerous ; tliat he waa 
convinced he had no fever, and doubted not but he would 
!be able to travel in a day or two," 

I Tliese words infused a spirit into Joseph. He said, " He 
tannd himself very sore from the brusiee, but had no rea- 
pon to think any of his bonce injured, or that he had re- 
ttived any harm in his inside, unless that he felt something 
•ery odd in his etomach ; but he knew not whether that 
tnight not arise from not having eaten one morsel for above 
ilwenty-fonr hours. " Being then asked if he had any in- 
dination to eat, he answered in the affinnative. Tlien Par- 
fnn Adams desired him to " name what he had the greatest 
ibncj for; whether a poached egg, or chicken-broth." 
^b answered, " He could eat both very well ; but that ho 
■Bemed to have the greatest appetite for a piece of boiled 
lieef and cabbage." 

Adams was pleased with so perfect a confirmation that he 
^ad not the least fever, but adi-iscd him to a lighter diet for 
Ifiut evening. He accordingly ate either a rabbit or a fowl* 
J never could with any tolerable certainty discover which ; 
after this he was, by Mrs. Tow-woose's order, conveyed 
Snto a better bed and et^uipped with one of her husband'a 
llbirtB. 

Uln the morning early, Barnabas and the surgeon came to 
3 inn, in order to see the thief conveyed before the jus- . 
£oe. They had consumed the whole night in debating what , 
jneasures they should take to produce the piece of gold in 
icvidence against him, for they were both extremely zealous 
in the business, though neither of them were in the least in- 
terested in the prosecution ; neither of thera had ever re- 
oedved any private injury from the fellow, nor had either of 
&em ever been suspected of loving the public well enough 
to give them a sermon or a dose of physic for nothing. 
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To help our reader, tliereforc, aa mucli as possible to & 
'coQnt for this zeal, we must inform liim that, as this parish 
■was so unfortunate as to have no lawyer in it, there had 
been a constant contention between the two doctors, spirit- 
ual aiid physical, concerning their abilities in a science in 
which, as neitlier of them professed it, they had equal pre- 
tensions to dispute each other's opinions. These dispstee 
were carried on with great contempt on both sides, and hid 
almost divided the parish, Mr. Tow-woTise and one half vf 
the neighbors inchning to the surgeon, and Mrs. Tow-wou8B 
with the otlier half to the parson. The surgeon drew hii 
knowledge from those inestimable fountains, called The 
Attorney's Pocket Companion, and Mr. Jaeob'e Lav- 
Tables ; Barnabas trusted entirely to Wood's Institutes. It 
happened on this occasion, as was pretty frequently the 
case, that these two learned men differed about the auf- 
ficiency of evidence, tlie doctor being of opinion that the 
maid's oath would con\-ict the prisoner without producing 
the gold ; the parson, i contra, totig virihus. To display 
their parts, therefore, before the justice and the parish, wae 
the sole motive which we can discover to this zeal which 
both of thera pretended to have for public justice. 

O Vanity ! how little is thy force acknowledged, or thy 
operations discerned ! How wantonly dost thou decdre 
mankind under different dieguises ! Sometimes thou doit 
wear the face of pity, sometimes of generosity ; nay, thon 
hast the assurance even to put on those glorious omamenti 
which belong only to heroic virtue. Thou odious, deformed 
monster ! whom priests have railed at, philosophers de- 
epised, and poets ridiculed ; is there a wretch so abandooed 
afl to own thee for an acquaintance in public ? — yet how 
few will refuse to enjoy thee in private ! nay, thou art the 
pursuit of most men tlmiugh their lives. The greatest vil- 
lanies are daily practised to please thee ; nor is Uie meauM 
thief below, or the greatest hero above, thy notice. Ihs 
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ibraces are often the sole aim and sole reward of tlie pri- 
Tite robber;- and the plandered province. It is to pamper up 
thee, thoo harlot, that we attempt to withdraw from others 
»h«t w^e do not want, or to withhold from them what they 
do. All onr passions are thy slaves. Avarice itself is often 
no moTO than thy handmaid, and even Lust thy pimp. 
The bnlly Fear, like a coward, flies before thee, and Joy 
mil Grief hide their heads in thy presence. 

I know thoTi wilt tliink that whilst I abnso theo I court 
thee, and that thy love hath inspired me to write this 
MTcastical panegjTie on thee ; but thou art deceived : I 
value thee not of a farthing ; nor will it give me any pain 
if thoa ehouldst prevail on the reader to eenaiire this di- 
gression as arrant nonsense ; for know, to tliy confusion, 
that I have introduced thee for no other purpose than to 
let^^en oat a short chapter, and so I return to my history. 



I 



CHAPTER XVI. 

IBB ESCAPE OP THE THIEF. KR. ADAUs's DISAPFOINTMEST. 
THE ABRITAI. OF TWO VERT EXTRAOEDINAKY PERSONAGES, 
laO THE INTBODOCTION OF PAESON ADAM3 TO PABBON BAB- 
VABAfi. 

Baknaba3 and the surgeon, being returned, as we have 
Mid, to the inn, in order to convey the thief before the jus- 
tioc, were greatly concerned to find a small accident had 
happened, which somewhat disconcerted them ; and this 
«w no other than the thief's escape, who had modestly 
Titbdravni himself by night, dechning all ostentation, and 
not chooeing, in imitation of some great men, to dietiugaish 
i\l at the expense of being pointed at. 
When the company had retired the evening before, the 
ef waa detained in a room where the constable, and one 
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of the young fellows who took Lim, were planted i 
gnard. About tho second watch a general complaint of 
drought was made, both by tho prisoner and his koepeis. 
Among whom it was at last agreed that the constable should 
remain on duty, and the yonng fellow call up the tapster ; 
in which disposition the latter apprehended not the least 
danger, ae the constable was well armed, and could besides 
easily Bmnniou him back to his assistance, if the prisoner 
made the least attempt to gain his liberty. 

The young fellow had not long left the room before it 
came into the constable's head that the prisoner might leap 
on him by surprise, and, tliereby preventing him of the use 
of hia weapons, especially the long stafE in which he chiefly 
confided, might reduce the success of a struggle to an 
equal chance. He wisely, therefore, to prevent this incon- 
venience, slipped out of the room himself, and locked the 
door, waiting without with his staff in his hand, ready 
lifted to fell the unhappy prisoner if by ill fortune he 
should attempt to break out. 

But human life, as hath been discovered by some great 
man or other (for I would by no means bo understood to 
affect the honor of making any such discovery), very mucli 
resembles a game at chess ; for, as in the latter, while a 
gamester is too attentive to secure himself very strongly on 
one side the board, he is apt to leave an unguarded opening 
on the other ; so doth it often happen in life, and so did it 
happen on this occasion ; for whilst the cautious constable 
with such wonderful sagacity had possessed himself of the 
door, he most unhappily forgot the window. 

The thief, who played on the other aide, no sooner per- 
ceived this opening than he began to move that way ; and, 
finding the passage easy, he took with him the young fel- 
low's hat, and without any ceremony stepped into the street 
and made the best of his way. 

The young fellow, returning with a double mug of strong 
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ieer, was a little snrpriBed to find the constable at the door ; 
but much more bo when, the door being opened, he per- 
ceived the prisoner bad made his escape, and which way. 
He threw down the beer, and, without uttering any thing 
to the conetable except a hearty corse or two, he nimbly 
leaped ont of the window, and went again in pursuit of his 
prey, being very unwilling to lose the reward which he had 

snred himself of. 

The constable hath not been discharged of Baspieion on 
this account ; it hath been said that, not being concerned in 
tiie taking the thief, he could not have been entitled to any 
put of the reward if he had been convicted ; that the thief 
liad several guineae in bis pocket ; that it was very unlikely 
lie shonld have been guilty of such an oversight ; that his 
pretence for leaving the room was absurd ; that it waa his 
constant maxim that a wise man never refused money 
■nj conditions ; that at every election he always had Bold 
Us vote to both parties, etc. 

Bnt, notwithstanding these and many other such allega- 
tjons, I am sufficiently convinced of his innocence, having 
been poeitively assured of it by those who received their in- 
formations from his own mouth, wliich, in the opinion of 

me modems, is the best, and indeed only, evidence. 

All the family were now np, and with many others as- 
Hmbled in the kicthen, where Mr. Tow-wouse was in some 
tribulation, the surgeon having declared that by law he 
liable to be indicted for the thief's escape, as it was 
<if his house ; he was a little comforted, however, by 
"Sir. Barnabas 's opinion, that as the escape was by night the 
indiGtmeiit wonid not he. 

Mrs. Tow-wouse delivered herself in the following 
vords ; " Sure never was such a fool as my husband ; would 
«ny other person living have left a man in the custody 
«f such a drunken, drowsy blockhead as Tom Suckbribe ?" 
(which was the constable's name) ; " and if he could be in- 
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dieted without any harm to his wife and children, I should 
be glad of it." (Then the bell rang in JoBeph'e room.) 
" Why, Eettj, John, chamberlain, where the devil are yon 
all ? Have you no ears, or no conscience, not to tend the 
sick better ! See what the gentleman want*. Why don't 
yon go yourself, Mr, Tow-wouse ? Bnt any one may die 
for you ; you have no more feeling than a deal board. If 
a man lived a fortnight in your house without spending a 
penny, you would never put him in mind of it. See 
whether lie drinks tea or coffee for breakfafit." " Yes, my 
dear," cried Tow-wouse. She then asked the doctor and 
Mr. Barnabas what morning's draught they choee, who an- 
swered, they had a pot of cider-and at the fire ; which we 
will leave them merry over, and return to Joseph. 

lie had rose pretty early this morning ; but, though his 
wounds were far from tlireatening any danger, lie was so 
sore with tlie bruises that it was impossible for him to 
think of undertakitig a journey yet ; Mr, Adams, therefore, 
whose stock was visibly decreased with the expenses of sup- 
per and breakfast, and which could not survive that day's 
scoring, began to consider how it was possible to recruit it. 
At last he cried, " He had luckily hit on a sure method, 
and though it would obHge him to return himself home 
together with Joseph, it mattered not much." He then 
sent for Tow-wouse, and taking him into another room, 
told him, " He wanted to borrow three guineas, for which 
he would put ample security into his hands," Tow-wouse. 
who expected a watch, or ring, or something of double 
the value, answered, " He believed he could furnish him." 
Upon wliich Adams, pointing to his saddle-bag, told him, 
with a face and voice full of solemnity, " that there were 
in that bag no less than nine volumes of manuscript ser- 
mons, as well worth a hundred pounds as a ehilHng was 
worth twelve pence, and that he would deposit one of the 
volumes in his hands by way of pledge, not doubting but 
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titat he voald have the honesty to return it on his payioent 
(rf the money ; for otherwiae lie must be a very great loser, 
Kein^ that every volnme would at loast bring him ten 
pounJE, as he had been informed by a neighboring clergy- 
in the country ; for," said he, " as to my own part, 
having never yet dealt in printing, I do not pretend to as- 
eertain the exact value of such thinge." 

Tow-wouse, who was a little surprised at the pawn, said 
(and not without some truth) " that he was no judge of the 
Itice of such Idnd of goods ; and as for money, he really 
very short." Adame answered, " Certainly he would 
not ecruple to lend him tliree guineas on what was undoubt- 
edly worth at least ten," The landlord replied, " He did 
Dot believe he had so much money in the house, and be- 
ndes, he was to make up a sum. He was very con£dent 
boobe were of much higher value, and heartily sorry it 
£d not suit him." He then cried out, " Coming, sir I" 
though nobody called ; and ran downstairs without any 
fear of breaking his neck. 

Poor Adams was extremely dejected at this disappoint- 
tnent, nor knew he what further stratagem to try. He im- 
mediately applied to his pipe, his constant friend and com- 
fort in his afflictions ; and leaning over the rails, he de- 
voted himself to meditation, assisted by the inspiring fumes 
<l tobacco. 

He had on a nightcap drawn over his wig, and a short 
peat-coat, which half covered his cassock — a drees which, 
tdded to something comical enough in his countenance, 
composed a figure likely to attract the eyes of those who 
were not over given to observation. 

Whilst he was smoking his pipe in this posture, a coach 
and fiix, with a numerous attendance, drove into the inn. 
There ahghted from the coach a young fellow and a brace 
of pointers, after which another young fellow leaped from 
the box, and shook the former by the hand ; and both, to- 
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getJjer with the dogs, were instantly condncted by Mr. 
Tow-woTiBe into an apartment, whither, as they passed, they 
entertained themselveB with the following short facetiotiB 
dialogue : 

" You are a pretty fellow for a coaehman, Jack !" says 
he from the coach ; " you had almost overturned tie just 
now." " Pox take you !" says the coachman ; " if 1 had 
only broke your neck, it would have been saving some- 
body else the trouble ; but I should have been sorry for the 
pointers." " Why, you son of a b — ," answered the other, 
" if nobody could shoot better than yon, the pointers would 
be of no use." " D — n me," says the coachman, " I will 
ehoot with you, five guineas a shot." " You be hanged," 
says the other ; " for five guineas you shall shoot at my 
a — ." " Done," says the coachman ; " I'll pepper you 
better than ever you was peppered by Jenny Bouncer." 
" Pepper your grandmother !" says the other : " Here's 
Tow-wouse will let you shoot at him for a shilbng a time." 
" I know his honor better," cries Tow-wouse ; " I never 
saw a surer shot at a partridge. Every man misses now and 
then ; but if I could shoot half as well as bis honor I Would 
deeire no better hvelihood than I could get by my gun." 
" Pox on you," said the coachman ; " you demolish more 
game now than your head's worth. There's a bitch, Tow- 
wouse : by G — , she never blinked * a bird in her life." 
" I have a puppy, not a year old, shall hunt vrith her for a 
hundred," cries the other gentleman. " Done," sa)^ the 
coachman; "but you ^vill be poxed before you make the 
bet." "If yon have a mind forabet," cries the coacb- 
man, "I will match my spotted dog with your white bitch 
for a hundred, play or pay." "Done," says the other: 
"and I'll run Boldface against Slouch with you for 
another." " No," cries he from the box; "but I'll ven- 

• To blink is a tfinn used to signify the dog's passing by a bird with- 
out pointing at it. 
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tore Hiss Jennj against Baldface, or Hannibal either. " 
"Go to the devil," cries lie from the coach : " I willmaka 
»reiy bet jour own way, to he euro I I will match Ilanni- 
1*1 with Slouch for a tlioneand, if yoD dare ; and I Bay done 
■L" 

They wore now arrived ; and the reader will be very con- 
tented to leave them, and repair to the kitchen, where Bar- 

8. the enrgeon. and an exciseman, were smoking their 
|iipe8 over some cider-and ; and whero the servants, who 
■ttended the two noble gentlemen we have just seen alight, 

J now arrived. 

Tom," cries one of the footmen, " there's Parson 
Adune smoking his pipe in the gallery." " Yes," says 
Tom, " I pulled off ray hat to him, and the parson spoke to 

' Ib the gentleman a clergyman, then !" says Barnabas 
(for hie cassock had been tied up when first he arrived). 
" Vet, air," answered the footman, "and one there be but 
Jew Hke." "Aye," eaid Barnabas, "if I had known it 
tooDer, I should have desired his company ; I wotUd always 
riiow a proper respect for the cloth ; but what say you, doc- 
■, shall we adjourn into a room, and invite him to take 
put of a bowl of punch ?" 

This proposal was immediately agreed to and executed ; 
sul Parson Adams accepting the invitation, much civility 
led between the two clergymen, who both declared the 
it honor they had for the cloth. They had not been 
5 together before they entered into a discourse on small 
titbea, which continued a full hour, without the doctor or 
ndseman's having one opjKiitunity to offer a word. 

It was then proposed to begin a general conversation, and 
be exciseman opened on foreign affairs ; but a word un- 
Uockily dropping imm one of them, introduced a diasetta- 
fiob ou the hardships suffered by the inferior clerg;y, 
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which, after a long duration, concluded with bringiDg the 
nine volumes of sennons on the carpet. 

Barnabas greatly discouraged poor Adams. He saJd " the 
age was so wicked that nobody read sermons : would joa 
think it, Mr. Adama V eaid he, " I once intended to print 
a volume of sermons myself, and they had the approbation 
of two or three bishops ; but what do you think a book- 
Geller offered me?" "Twelve guineas, perhaps," cried 
Adams. " Not twelve pence, I assure you," answered Bar- 
nabas ; " nay, the dog refused me a Concordance in ex- 
change. At last I offered to give him the printing them, 
for the sake of dedicating them to that very gentleman who 
just now drove hie own coach into the inn ; and, I assure 
yon, he had the impudence to refuse my offer, by which 
means I lost a good living, that was afterward given away 
in exchange for a pointer, to one who — but I will not say 
any thing against the cloth. So you may guess, Mr. Adams, 
what you are to expect ; for if sermons would have gone 
down, I believe — I will not be vain ; but to be concise with 
you, three bishops said they were the best that ever were 
writ : but indeed there are a pretty moderate number 
printed already, and not all sold yet." " Pray, sir," said 
Adams, " to what do you think the numbers may amount V 
'* Sir," answered Barnabas, "a bookseller told mo he be- 
lieved five thousand volumes at least." " Five thousand !" 
quoth the surgeon. '* What can they be writ upon ? I 
remember, when I was a boy, I used to read one Tilloteon's 
I Eermons ; and I am sure, if a man practised half so much 
' as is in one of those sermons, he will go to heaven." 
" Doctor," cried Barnabas, "you have a profane way of 
talking, for which I must reprove you. A man can never 
have his duty too frequently inculcated into him. And as 
for Tillotfion, to be sure he was a good writer, and said 
things very well ; but comparisons are odious ; another 
man may write as well as he — I believe there are some of 
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ID7 Bermons — " and then he applied the candle to his 
ppe. '* And I beiicve there are some of mj discourseB," 
Btee Ad&me, " which the bishops would not think totallj 
mworthy of being printed ; and I have been informed I 
■ight procnre a very large snm (indeed an immense one) 
dBthetn." "I doubt that, " answered Barnabas : " how- 
, if yon desire to make some money of them, perhaps 
jon may eell them by advertising the manuscript sermons 
of a clergyman lately deceased, all warranted originals, and 
aerer printed. And now I think of it, I should be obliged 
to yon, if there be ever a funeral one among them, to lend 
il me ; for I am thie very day to preach a funeral sermon, 
bsi which I have not penned a line, though I am to have a 
double price." Adams answered " ho had but one, wliich 
lie feared would not serve his purpose, being sacred to the 
memory of a magistrate, who had exerted himself very singu- 
Urly in the preservation of the morality of his neighbors, 
jOBOmttch that he had neither alo-honso nor lewd woman in 
the parish where he hved." "No," replied Barnabas, 
' that will not do quite so well ; for the deceased, npon 
whose virtues I am to haraugne, was a little too much ad- 1 
£cted to Uquor, and publicly kept a mistress — I beheve 
I most take a common sermon, and trust to my memory to 
mtrodnce somethuig handsome on him." " To your in- 
TeDtion rather," said the doctor : " your memoiy wiU be 
ipter to put you out ; for no man living remembers any 
thing good of him." , 

With such kind of spiritual disconrse they emptied the fl 
bowl of punch, paid their reckoning, and separated : 
Adams and the doctor went np to Joseph, Parson "Barnabas 
departed to celebrate the aforesaid deceased, and the excise- 
mui descended into the cellar to gauge the vessels. 

Joeeph was now ready to sit down to a loin of mutton, 
and waited for Mr. Adams, when he and the doctor came 
in. The doctor, having felt his pulse and examined his 
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■wounds, declared him much better, which he imputed to 
that sanative eoporiferoua draught, a medicine " whose vir- 
tue," he said, "were never to be enfficiently extolled." 
And great indeed they must be if Joseph was so much in- 
debted to them as the doctor imagined, since notliing more 
than those effluvia which escaped the cork could have con- 
tributed to his recovery, for the medicine had stood un- 
touched in the window ever since its arrival. 

Joseph passed that day, and the three following, with his 
friend Adams, in which notliing so remarkable happened 
as the swift progress of his recovery. As he had an excel- 
lent habit of body, his wounds were now almost healed ; 
and his bruises gave him so little uneasiness that he pressed 
Mr. Adams to let him depart ; told him ho should never 
be able to return sufficient thanks for all his favors, but 
begged that he might no longer delay his joomey to London. 

Adams, notwithstanding the ignorance, as he conceived 
it, of Mr. Tow-wouse, and the envy (for such he thought it) 
of Mr. Baniahos, had great expectations from his sermons : 
seeing therefore Joseph in so good a way, he told him ho 
would agree to his setting out the next morning in the 
stage-eoach, that ho believed he should have sufficient, 
after the reckoning paid, to procure him one day's convey- 
ance in it, and afterwards he would be able to get on on 
foot, or might he favored with a lift in some neighbor's 
wagon, especially as there was then to be a fair in the town 
whither the coach would carry him, to which numbers from 
his parish resorted. And as to himself, he agreed to pro- 
ceed to the great city. 

They were now walking in the inn-yard, when a fat, fair, 
short person rode in, and, alighting from his Iiorse, went 
directly up to Barnabas, who was smoking his pipe on a 
l)onch. The parson and the stranger shook one another 
very lovingly by the hand, and went into a room together. 

The evening now coming on, Joseph retired to his cham- 
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I ber, vhitber the ^()d Adama accompanied Mm, and took 
I ibis oiiportnnity to expatiate on the great nierciea God had 
L btelj ehown liim, of which he ought not only to iiave the 
inward eensc, bnt IjkemBe to express outward 
s ioT them. They therefore fell hoth on their 
\ and spent a considerable time in prayer and thanks- 

They had just finished when Betty came in and told 
Mr. Adams Mr. Bamabaa desired to speak to him on some 
bagtiiQss of consequence belowstaira, Joseph desired, if it 
viB likely to detain bim long, he would let him know it, 
tfait be might go to bed, which Adams promised, and in 
Uut case they wished one another good-niglit. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

k FtEASANT DISOOITEaE BETWEEN THK TWO PARSONS AND 
THB BOOKSELLER, WtllCII WAS BROKE OFF Bt AN CN- 
LCCKT ACCIDENT HAPPENING IN THE INN, WHICH PRO- 
Dn^SD A DIALOQUE BETWEEN MKS. TOW-WOUSE AND HEB 
IUn> OF NO OENTLE KIND. 

ha eoon as Adams came into the room, Mr, Barnabas in- 
IrodQced him to the stranger, who was, he told liim, a book- 
leBer, and would be as likely to deal with him for his ser- 
noos as any man whatever. Adams, saluting the stranger, 
Bcwered Barnabas that he was very much obliged to him ; 
ftat nothing could be more convenient, for he had no other 
bonnees to the great city, and was heartily desirous of re- 
telling with the young man, who was just recovered of his 
oiBfortune. He then snapped his fingers (as was usual with 
liim), and took two or three turns about tlie room in an ec- 
Ba«y. And to induce the bookseller to be as expeditious as 
poesible, as likewise to ofEer him a better price for his com- 
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modity, he aeaured them their meeting was extremely lucky 
to himself ; for that he had tlie most pressing oceafiion for 
money at that time, his own being almost spent, and having 
a friend then in the same inn, who was just recovered from 
BOme wounds he had received from robbers, and was in a 
most indigent condition. " So that nothing." says he, 
" conld be so opportnne for tlie supplying botli our necee- 
sitiei as my making an immediate bargain with yon," 

As soon as he had seated lumself, the stranger began in 
these words i " Sir, I do not care absolutely to deny engag- 
ing in what my friend Mr. Barnabas recommends ; but ser- 
mons are mere drugs. The trade is so vastly stocked with 
them that really, unless they come out with the name of 
Wliitefield or Westley, or some other such great man, as a 
bishop, or those sort of people, I don't care to touch ; nn- 
lesB now it was a sermon preached on the 30th of January ; 
or we could say in the title-page, published at the earnest 
request of the congregation, or the inhabitants ; lint, truly, 
for a dry piece of sermons, I had rather be excused, espe- 
cially as my hands are so full at present. However, sir, aa 
Mr, Barnabas mentioned them to me, I will, if you please, 
take the manuscript with me to town, and send you my 
opinion of it in a very short time." 

" Oh !" said Adams, " if you desire it, I will read two 
or three discourses as a specimen." This Barnabas, who 
loved sermons no better than a grocer doth figs, immedi- 
ately objected to, and advised Adams to let the bookseller 
have his sermons, telling him, " If he gave him a direction, 
he might be certain of a speedy answer," adding, he need 
not scruple trusting them in liis possession. "No," said 
the bookseller, *' if it was a play that had been acted twenty 
nights together, I beheve it would be safe." 

Adams did not at all rehah the last expression ; he said I 
"he was sorry to hear sermons compared to plays," "Not I 
by me, I assure you," cried the bookseller, "though I i 
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don't know whether the hconsing act may not Bhortly bring 
them to the same footing ; but I have formerly known a 
hundred guineas given for a play," "More shame for 
those who gave it," cried Barnabas. " Why so ?" said the 
bookBeUer, " for they got hundreds by it." " But is there 
no difierenee between conveying good or ill instnictionB to 
mankind?" said Adams. "Would not an honest mind 
rather lose money by the one than gain it by the other !" 
" If you can find any such, I will not be their hindrance," 
answered the bookseller ; " but I think those persons who 
get by preaching sermons are the properest to lose by print- 
ing them ; for my part, the copy that sells best will be 
always the best copy in my opinion ; I am no enemy to ser- 
mons, but because they don't sell ; for I would as soon 
print one of Wliitefield's as any farce whatever," 

" Whoever prints such heterodox stufi ought to be 
hanged," says Barnabas, "Sir, "said he, turning to Adams, 
" this fellow's writings (I know not whether you have seen 
them) are levelled at the clergy. He would reduce ua to 
the example of the primitive ages, forsooth ! and would in- 
sinuate to the people that a clergyman ought to be aJwayg 
preaching and praying. He pretends to understand the 
Scripture literally ; and would make mankind beheve that 
the poverty and low estate which was recommended to the 
church in its infancy, and was only temporary doctrine 
adapted to her under persecution, was to be preserved in 
her flourishing and established state. Sir. the principles of 
Toland, Woolston, and all the freethinkers, are not calcu- 
lated to do half the miscliief as those professed by this 
fellow and his followers." 

" Sir," answered Adams, " if Mr. Whitefield had carried 
hie doctrine no farther than you mention, I should have 
remained, as I once was, his well-wisher. I am mj-self as 
great an enemy to the luxury and splendor of the clergy as 
he can be. I do not, more than he, by the flourishing 
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estate of the Chorch, tmderBtand the palacee, equipages, 
dress, furniture, ricli dainties, and vast fortunes, of her 
miniaters. Surely those things which savor so strongly of 
this world hecome not the servants of one who professed 
his kingdom was not of it. But when he began to call 
nonseofle and enthusiasm to his aid, and set up the detest- 
able doctrine of faith against good works, I was his friend 
no longer ; for surely that doctrine was coined in hell ; and 
one would think none but the devil himself could have the 
confidence to preach it. For can any thing be more de- 
rogatory to the honor of God than for men to imagine that 
the all-wise Being will hereafter say to the good and virtu- 
OQB, ' Notwithstanding the purity of thy life, notwithstand- 
ing that constant rule of virtue and goodness in wliich yoB 
walked upon earth, still as thou didst not believe every 
tiling in the true orthodox manner, thy want of faith shall 
condemn thee ! ' Or, on the other side, can any doctriofl 
have a more pernicious influence on society than a per- 
Buasion that it will he a good plea for the \'illain it 
the last day — ' Lord, it is true I never obeyed one of thy 
commandments, yet punish me not, for I believe them 
all ? ' " ''I suppose, sir," said the bookseller, " your ser- 
mons are of a different kind." " Ay, sir," said AdamSi 
"the contrary, I thank heaven, is inculcated in ahnost 
every page, or I should belie my own opinion, which bath 
always been, that a virtuous and good Turk, or heathen, an 
more acceptable in the sight of their Creator than a viciom 
and wicked Christian, though his faith was as perfectly 
orthodox as St. Paul himself.*' " I wish you euccees," 
says the bookseller, " but must beg to be excused, as my 
hands are so very full at present ; and indeed 1 am afraid 
you will lind a backwardness in the trade to engage in a 
book which the clergy would be certain to cry down." 
" God forbid," says Adams, " any books should be propa- ; 
gated which the clergy would cry down ; but if ; 
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If ihe elei^ some few deBigning, factious men, who have 
lat heart to cBtabtish Bome favorite schemes at the price of 
e liberty of mankind, and the very essence of rehgion, it 
I not in the power of eiich persons to decry any book they 
te ; witness that excellent book called ' A Plain Ac- 
t of the Nature and End of the Sacnunent ' — a book 
iritten (if I may ventore on the expression) with the pen 
f an aogel, and calculated to restore the true use of Chris- 
nity, and of that sacred institution ; for what could tend 
ire to the noble purposes of religion than frequent cheer- 
ll meetings among the members of a society, in which 
bey should, in the presence of one another, and in the ser- 
e of the Supreme Being, make promises of being good, 
madly, and benevolent to each other ? Now, this excel- 
t book was attacked by a party, hut unsnccessf uUy. " 
tt These words Barnabas fell a ringing with all the violence 
mble ; upon which a servant attending, he hid him 
'loing a bill immediately ; for that he was in company, 
r aught he knew, with the devil himself ; and he ex- 
lected to hear the Alcoran, the Leviathan, or Woolston 
[oded, if he staid a few minutes longer," Adama 
, " as he was so much moved at his mentioning a 
b which he did without apprehending any possibility of 
e, that he would be so kind to propose any objec- 
s he had to it, which he would endeavor to answer." 
Ipropoee objections!" said Barnabas; " I never read a \ 
"itHiB in any such wicked book ; I never saw it in myj 
, I aamre yon." Adams was going to answer, when a \ 
A hideous uproar began in the inn, Mre. Tow-wouse, 
, Tow-wouse, and Betty, all Ufting up their voices to- 
; but Mrs, Tow-wouse's voice, like a baas viol in 
ODOert, was clearly and distinctly distinguished among the 
i, and was heard to articulate the following sounds : " O 
n dsniD'd villain ! is this the retnm to all the care I have 
1 of your family ? This the reward of my virtue ! Is 
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tliiB the manner in which you behave to one who brought 
you a fortune, and preferred you to so many matches, all 
your betters i To abuse my bed, ray own bed, with my 
own servant 1 but I'll maul the slnt : I'll tear her nasty eyea 
out ! Was ever such a pitiful dog to take up with such a 
mean trollop ! If she had been a gentlewoman, like my- 
eelf, it had been some excuse ; but a beggarly, eauoy, 
dirty servant-maid. Get you out of my house, you whore. " 
To which sho added ajiother name, which we do not care 
to stain our paper with. It was a monosyllable beginning 
with a b — , and indeed was the same aa if she had pro- 
nounced the words, sUe-dog. Which term wo shall, to 
avoid offence, use on this occasion, though indeed both the 
mistress and maid uttered the above-mentioned b — , a word 
extremely disgustful to females of the lower sort, Betty had 
borne all hitherto with patience, and had uttered only lam- 
entations ; but the last appellation stung her to the quick. 
" I am a woman as well as yourself," she roared out, " and 
no she-dog ; and if I have been a little naughty, I am not the 
first ; if I have been no better than I should be," cried she, 
sobbing, " that's no reason you should call me out of my 
name; my be-bettera are wo-worse than me." "Huzzy, 
huzzy," says Mrs. Tow-wouse, " have you the impudence 
to answer mei Did I not catch you, you saucy — " and 
then again repeated the terrible word bo odious to female 
ears. " I can't bear that name," answered Betty ; " if I 
have been wicked, I am to answer for it myself in the other 
world ; but I have done nothing that's unnatural, and I 
will go out of your house this moment, for I will never be 
called she-dog by any mistress in England." Mrs. Tow- 
wouse then armed herself with the spit, but was prevented 
from executing any dreadful purpose by Mr. Adams, who 
confined her arms with the strength of a wrist which Her- 
cules would not have been ashamed of, Mr. Tow-wouse, 
being caught, as our lawyers express it, with the manner, 
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laving no defence to make, very prudently withdrew 
lelf ; and Betty committed herself to the protection of 
i»3tler, who, though she could not conceive him pleased 
what had happened, was, in her opinion, rather a 
f beast than her mistress. 

\. Tow-wouae, at the interceaaion of Mr. Adams, and 
X the enemy vanished, began to compose herself, and 
I recovered the usual nerenity of her temper, in 
! will leave her, to open to the reader the steps 
i to a catastrophe, common enough, and comical 
lo, perhaps, in modem history, yet often fatal to 
! and well-being of families, and the subject of 
, both in life and on the stage. 



CHAPTER XYin. 

IBTOKT OF BSHTT THE OHAUBERM.iiID, AND AN ACCOUNT 

r-HAT GOCASlOtCED THE VIOLENT SCENE IN THE PBEOBD- 
CBAFTEB. 



Bcttt, who wa8 the occasion of all this hurry, had some 
^ood qualities. She had good nature, generosity, and com- 
pueioo, but unfortunately her constitution was composed of 
those warm ingredients which, though the purity of courts 
anneries might have happily controlled them, were by 
no means able to endure the ticklish situation of a chamber- 
maid at an inn, who is daily liable to the solicitations of \ 
lovers of all complexions, tQ ^e dan gerous, address ee of V^ 
^ij ^pntTpTiiPTj nf ^h" B''myi wli" sometimes are obliged to 
reside with them a whole year together, and, above all, 
exposed to the caresses of footmen, stage-coachmen, and 
drawers, all of whom employ the whole artillery of kiss- 

;, Mattering, bribing, and every other weapon which is to 
be found in the whole armory of love, against them. 
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Betty, wlio was bat one-and-twenty, liad now lived | 
years in tliis dangerous situation, during which i 
escaped pretty well. An ensign of foot was the f 
had made an impression on her lieart ; he did indeeda 
a flame in her which required the care of a surgeon tol 

While she burnt for liim, several others burnt fofl 
Officers of the army, young gentleman travelHng t 
em circuit, inofiensive squires, and some of graver c 
ter, were set atire hy her charms I 

At length, having perfectly recovered the effects 
first unhappy passion, she seemed to have vowed a s 
perpetual chastity. She was long deaf to all the suffflfilj 
of her lovers, till one day, at a neighboring fair, the rhaMi 
of John the hoatler, with a new straw hat and a pint of irlqi 
made a second eonqnest over her. 1 

She did not, however, feel any of those flames ob.^ i 
occasion which had been the consequence of her forme. \ 
amonr ; nor indeed those other ill effects which prqdra'^J 
young women very justly apprehend from too absolate'it- .. ' 
indulgence to the pressing endeannents of their loveis. 
This latter, perhaps, was a little owing to her not benig 
entirely constant to John, with whom she permitted Tom * 
Whipwell the stage-coachman, and now and then a hand- 
Bome yonng traveller, to share her favors. 

Mr. Tow-wouse had for some time east the languishing 
eyes of affection on this young maiden. He had laid hold 
oa every opportunity of saying tender tilings to her, squeez- 
ing her by the hand, and sometimes kissing her lips ; for, 
as the violence of his passion had considerably abated Mrs. 
Tow-wouse, so, like water which is stopped from its usual 
current in one place, it naturally sought a vent in another. 
Mi8. Tow-wouse is thought to have perceived this abate- 
ment, and probably it added very little to the natural 
sweetness of her temper ; for though she was as true to her 
husband as the dial to the sua, she was rather more desir- 
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eing ehooe od, as being more capable of fedisg hie 

I sJDce Joseph's arrival, Betty had conceived an ex- 

■ary liking to him, which discovered itself more and -' 

I he grew better and better ; till that fatal evening, 

B 6he was warming his bed, her passion grew to snch 

., and so perfectly mastered both her modesty and 

■on, that, after many fniitless hints and sly insinu- 

ite at last threw down the warming-pan, and, em- 

Bliim with great eagerness, swore he was the hand- 

»ture she had ever seen. 

, in great confusion, leaped from her, and told 
8 sorry to see a young woman eafit off aU regard 
J ; but she had gone too far to recede, and grew 
mdecent that Joseph was obliged, contrary to his 
, to use some violence to her, and taking her in 
^Le shut her out of the room, and locked the door. 
hght man to rejoice that his chastity is always in 
)ower ; that, if he hath sufficient strength of mind, 
Uwaya a competent strength of body to defend I 
jUd cannot, like a poor weak woman, be ravished \ 
"1! 
rWBs in the most violent agitation at this disappoint- 
Bage and lust pulled her heart, as with two strings, 
two i^fterent ways ; one moment she thought of stabbing 
Joseph ; tlje next, of taking him in her anns, and devour- 
; him with kisses ; but the latter passion was far more 
nvralent. Then she thonght of revenging his refusal on 
lenclf ; bat whilst she was engaged in this meditation, 
lappily death presented itself to her in so many shapes — ■ 
tf drowning, hanging, poisoning, etc. — that her distraeted 
I could resolve on none. In this perturbation of spirit 
I accidentally occurred to her memory that her master's 
led was not made ; she therefore went diructly to his room, 
where Le happened at that time to he engaged at his bnreati. 
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As *oon' as she saw him bIio attempted to retire ; but J 
"^ledher back, and taking Iier by the band, squeezed 1 
eo' 'tenderly, at tbe same time whispering 
■ things into her ears, and then pressed her bo cloeel 
bis kisses, that tbe vanquished fair one, whose 

Iwere already raised, and which were not ho whi^ 
capricious that one man only could lay tliem, thoud 
haps, she would have rather preferred that ( 
quished fair one quietly submitted, I say, to her i 
will, who had just attained the accomplishment of l 
when Mi-s. Tow-wouse unexpectedly entered the r 
caused all that confusion which we have before ( 
which it is not necessary, at present, to take any l 
notice of ; ainee, without the aesistance of a e 
from us, every reader of any speculation or es] 
though not married himself, may easily conjectnnfl 
concluded with tbe discharge of Betty, the snbm' 
Mr, Tow-wouae, with some things to be performada 
side by way of gratitude for his wife's goodness I 
reconciled to him, with many hearty promises i 
offend any more in the like manner ; and, lastly, his 3 
and contentedly bearing to be reminded of his 
sione, aa a kind of penance, once or twice a day during Iho 
residue of hie life, •_ 
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CHAPTER I. 



OF DIVIBIOSB m ACTHO: 



There are certain mygteries or secrets in all trades, from 

highest to the lowest, from that of prime -ministering 

this of authoring, which are seldom discoverciJ miless to 

ibers of the same calling. Among those used by us 

tlemen of the latter occupation, I take this of dividing 

■works into books and chapters to be none of the least 

ineiderable. Now, for want of being tnily acquainted 

ith this secret, common readers imagine tJiat by this art 

fCi diTiding we mean only to swell our works to a much 

larger bulk than they would otherwise be extended to. 

'These several places, therefore, in our paper which are filled 

■with onr books and chapters are understood as so much 

Imckram, stays, and stay-tape in a tailor's bill, serving only 

to make up the sura total, commonly found at the bottom 

of oar first page and of his last. 

But in reality the case is otherwise, and in this as well as 
sll other instances we consult the advantage of our reader, 
not our own ; and indeed many notable nses arise to him 
from tins method ; for, first, those Uttle spaces between 
onr chapters may be looked upon as an inn or resting-place 
where he may stop and take a glass or any other refresh- 
ment as it pleaeea him. Nay, our fine readers ■will per- 
haps be scarce able to travel farther than through one of 
them in a day. As to those vacant pages which are placed 
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between our liooks, they are to be regarded as those s 
where in long joameys the traveller stays some time t 
pose himself, and consider of what he hath seen in the j 
he hath already passed through — a consideration which ", 
take the liberty to recommend a little to the reader ; fo»~ 
however swift his capacity may be, I would not advise hirzi 

i to travel through these pages too fast ; for if he doth, be 
may probably miss the seeing some curious productions of 

, nature which will be observed by the slower and more 
accurate reader. A volume ivithout any such places of rert 
resembles tlie opening of wilda or seas which tires the eje I 
and fatigues the spirit when entered upon. 

Secondly, what ai'e the contents prefixed to every chapter 
but BO many inscriptions over tlio gates of inns (to continue 
the same metaphor), iufonniug the reader what entertain- 
ment he is to expect, which, if he likes not, he may travel 
on to the next ; for, in biography, as we arc not tied' down 
to an exact concatenatiotTequally with other historians, so a 
chapter or two (for instance, this I am now writing) may 
be often passed over without any injury to the whole. And 
in these inscriptions I have been as faithful as possible, not 
imitating the celebrated Sloutaignc, who promises yoQ one 
thing and gives you another ; nor sorae title-page authors, 
who promise a great deal and produce nothing at all. 

There are, besides these more obviouB benefits, several 
others which our readers enjoy from tliis art of dividing, 
though perhaps most of them too mysterioufl to be pres- 
ently understood by any who are not initiated into the sci- 
ence of authoring. To mention, therefore, but one which is 
most obvious, it prevents spoiling the beauty of a book by 
turning down its leaves, a method otherwise necessary to 
those readers who (though they read with great improve- 
ment and advantage) are apt, when they return to their 
Btudy after half an hour's absence, to forget where they left 
off. 
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These divisions have the sanction of great antiqaitj. 

Bomer not only divided liis great work into twenty-four 

books (in compliment perhaps to the twenty-four letters to 

which he liad very particular obligations), but, according to 

tte opinioQ of eome very sagacious critics, liawkcd tliem all 

wparately, delivering only one book at a time (probably by 

lahficriptioD). He was the first inventor of the art which 

i»lh 80 long lain dormant, of publishing by numbers — an \ 

I %sx now brought to such perfection that even dictionaries | 

*fe divided and exhibited piecemeal to the public ; uay, j- 

one bookseller hath (to encourage learning and case the 

pobllc) contrived to give them a dictionary in this divided 

muiner for only fifteen shillings more than it would have 

eost entire. 

Vii^l hath given tis his poem in twelve books, an argu- 
inent of his modesty ; for by that, doubtless, he would in- 
sinaate that he pretends to no more than half the merit of 
the Greek ; for the same reason, onr Milton went originally 
IH) farther than ten, till, being puffed up by the praise of 
Tub friends, he put himself on the same footing with the 
Boman poet. 

I shall not, however, enter so deep into this matter as 
tome very learned critics have done, who have with infi- 
oite labor and acute discernment discovered what books are 
proper for embellishment, and what require simphcity only, 
^tarticQlarly with regard to similea, which I think are now 
" generally agreed to become any book but the first. 

I will diamisa this chapter with the following observa- 
tion : that it becomes an author generally to divide a book 
■6 it does a butcher to joint his meat, for such assistance is 
of great help to both the reader and the carver. And now 
Itaving indulged myself a little, I will endeavor to indulge 
the curiosity of my reader, who is no doubt impatient to 
know what he will find in the subsequent chapters of this 
book. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A BnBPBISUfQ IH8TAN0E OF ME. ABAM8 S SHORT HEUOBT, ■> 
THE UNFORTUNATE GONBEQUENCEB WHICH IT BKOnQHT I 
JOSEPH. 



Ma. Adams and Josepli were now ready to depart d 
ent ways, when an accident determined the former to r 
with his friend, which Tow-wouso, Barnabas, 
bookseller had not been able to do. This accident was, t 
those sermons, which the pareon was travelling to I 
to publish, were, O my good reader I left behind, 
he had mistaken for them in the saddlebags bei 
than three shirts, a pair of ahoes, and some other ne< 
ries, which Mrs. Adams, who thonght her husband i 
want shirts more than sermonB on his journey, had c 
provided him. 

This discovery was now luckily owing to the p 
Joseph at the opening the saddlebags, who, having hei 
hia friend say he carried with Iiim nine volumes of sermoi 
and not being of that sect of philosophers who can p 
all the matter of the world into a nutshell, seeing thi 
no room for them in the bags, where the parson h 
they were deposited, had the curiosity to cry out, 
me, sir, where are your sermons ?" The parson answered, 
" There, there, child ; there they are, under my shirts." 
Now it happened tliat he had taken forth Ills last shirt, aiid 
the vehicle remained visibly empty. " Sure, sir," says 
Joseph, "there is nothing in the bags." Upon which 
Adams, starting, and testifying some surprise, cried, 
" Hey ! fie, fie upon it ! they are not here, sure enough. 
Ay, they are certainly left behind." 

Joseph was greatly concerned at the uneasiness which he 
apprehended his friend must feel from this disappointment ; 
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he b^ged him to pursue his journey, and proraiBed he 
Tonld himeelf return with the books to him with the utmost 
expedition. " No, thank you, child," answered Adams; 
it ehall not be so. What would it avail me to tarrj- in 
the great city unless I had my discoureeB with me, which 
ue u2 ita dicam, the sole cause, the ailia Ttwnoiate of my 
per^rination ! No, child, aa this accident hath happened, 
I am resolved to return back to my cure, together with 
TOO, which indeed my inclination sufficiently leads me to. 
This disappointment may perhaps bo intended for ray 
good," He concluded with a verse out of Theocritus, 
'hicb signifies no more than that sometimes it rains, and 
■ometimes the sun sliines. 

Joseph bowed with obedience and tliankfulness for the 
inclination which the parson expressed of returning with 
him ; and now the bill was called for, which, on examina- 
tion, amounted within a shilling to the sum Mr. Adams 
bad in his pocket. Perhaps the reader may wonder how he 
was able to produce a sufficient sum for so many days ; that 
be may not be surprised, therefore, it cannot be unnecessary 
to acquaint him tijat he had borrowed a guinea of a servant 
bcJomging to the coach and six, who had been formerly one 
of his parishionere, and whose master, the owner of the 
eoach, then lived within three miles of him ; for so good 
VIS the credit of Mr. Adams that even Mr. Peter, the 
I«d7 Booby's steward, would have lent him a guinea with 
rery httle security. 

Itfp. Adams discharged the bill, and they were both set- 
ting out, having agreed to ride and tie, a method of trav- 
elUng much used by persons who have but one horse be- 
tween them, and is thus performed. The two travellers set 
oat together, one on horseback, the other on foot : now, as 
it generally Iiappens that he on horseback outgoes him on 
foot, the custom is, that, when he arrives at the distance 
1, he is to dismount, tie the horse to some gate, 
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tree, post, or other thing, and then proceed on foot ; 
the other comes up to the Iiorae he unties him, mounts, and' 
gallops on, till, having passed by his fellow-traveller, ha 
hkewise arrives at the place of tj*ing. And this is that 
method of travelling so much in use among our prudent 
ancestors, who knew that horses had moutlis as well as legs, 
and that they could not use the latter without being at the 
expense of suffering the beasts themselves to use the former. ! 
This was the method in use in those days when, instead of 
a coach and six, a member of parliament's lady used to 
mount a pillion behind her husband ; and a grave sergeant 
at law condescended to amble to 'Westminster on an easy 
pad, with his clerk kicking his heels behind him. 

Adams was now gone some minutes, having insisted on 
Joseph's beginning the journey on horseback, and Joseph 
had his foot in the stirrup, when the hostler presented him 
a bill for the horse's board during his residence at the inn. 
Joseph said Mr. Adams had paJd all ; but this matter, being 
referred to Mr. Tow-wouse, was by him decided in favor 
of the hostler, and indeed with truth and justice ; for this 
was a fresh instance of that shortness of memory which did 
not arise from want of parts, but that continual hurry in 
which Parson Adams was alwaj-s involved. 

Joseph was now reduced to a dilemma which extremely 
puzzled him. The sum due for horse-meat was twelve 
ehilliuge (for Adams, who had borrowed the beast of his 
clerk, had ordered him to be fed as well as they could feed 
him), and the cash in his pocket amounted to sixpence (for 
Adams Iiad dinded the kst ehiUing with him). Now, 
though there have been some ingenious persons who have 
contrived to pay twelve shilhngs with sixpence, Joseph was 
not one of them. He had never contracted a debt in bis 
life, and was consequently the less ready at an expedient to 
extricate himself. Tow-wouse was willing to give Mm credit 
till next time, to which Mrs. Tow-wouse would probably 
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'liATe consented (for eueli was Joseph's beauty that it had 
nude some impreseion even on that piece of flint vhich that 
good flfomaa wore in lier bosom by way of heart). Joseph 
would have found, therefore, very likely, the passage free 
had he not, when he honestly discovered the nakedness of 
his pockets, palled oat that little piece of gold which we 
have mentioned before. This caused Mrs. Tow-wouse's eyes 
to water ; she told Joseph she did not conceive a man could 
want money whilst he had gold in his pocket. Joseph an- 
swered he had such a value for that little piece of gold that 
be would not part with it for a hundred times the riches 
which the greatest esquire in the county was worth. " A 
pretty way, indeed," said Mrs. Tow-wouse, "to run in 
debt^ and then refuse to part with your money because you 
luve a value for it t I never know any piece of gold of 
more value than as many shillings as it would change for." 
" Not to preserve my life from starving, nor to redeem it 
from a robber, would I part with this dear piece 1" an- 
swered Joseph. " What," says Mrs. Tow-wouse, " I sup- 
pose it was given you by some \'ile trollop, some miss or 
other ; if it had been the present of a virtuous woman, you 
would not have had such a value for it. My husband is a 
fool if he parts with the horse without being paid for him." 
"No, no, I can't part with the horse, indeed, till I have 
tbe money," cried Tow-wouse, A reaolution highly com- 
mended by a lawyer then in the yard, who declared Mr, 
Tow-wouse might justify the detainer. 

Ah we cannot therefore at present get Mr. Joseph out of 
the inn, w« shall leave him in it, and carry our reader on 
after Parson Adams, who, his mind being perfectly at ease, 
fell into a contemplation on a passage in j-Eschylus, which 
entertained him for three miles together, without suffering 
him once to reflect on his fellow-traveller. 

At length, having spun out his thread, and being now at 
the summit of a hill, he cast his eyes backwards, and won- 
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dered that he could not see any sign of Joseph. As he ]| 
hun ready to monat the horse, he could not apprehend i 
mkchief had happened, neither could he suspect that i 
missed liis way, it being so broad and plain ; the only r 
Bon which presented itself to him was, that he had met with 
an acquaintance whe had prevailed with him to delay some 
time in discourse. 

He therefore resolved to proceed slowly forwards, not 
doubting but that ho should be shortly overtaken ; and soon 
came to a large water, which, filling the whole road, he saw 
no method of passing unless by wading through, which he 
accordingly did up to his middle, hut was no sooner got to 
the other side than he perceived, if lie had looked over the 
hedge, he would have found a footpath capable of conduct- 
ing him without wetting his shoes, 

HiB surprise at Joseph's not coming up grew now very 
troublesome : he began to fear he knew not wliat ; and as 
he determined to move no farther, and, if he did not shortly 
overtake him, to return back, he wished to find a house of 
public entertainment wliere he might dry his clothes and ro- 
rfesh himself with a pint ; but seeing no such (for no 
other reason than because he did not cast his eyes a hundred 
yards forwards), he sat himself down on a stile and pulled 
out his jEschyluB. 

A fellow passing presently by, Adams asked him if he 
could direct him to an ale-house. The fellow, who had just 
left it, and perceived the house and sign to be within sight, 
thinking he had jeered liim, and being of a morose temper, 
bade him follow his nose and be d — n'd, Adams told him 
ho was a saucy jackanapes, upon which tlie fellow turned 
about angrily ; but perceiving Adams clench his fist, lie 
thought proper to go on without taking any farther notice, 

A horseman, following immediately after, and being 
asked the same question, answered. Friend, there is one 
within a stone's throw ; I believe you may see it before 
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yoa. Adams, lifting np his eyes, cried, I protest, and 8o 
there is ; and thanking Itis inf onner, proceeded directly 
to it 



CHAPTER in. 

SB OPISIOJJ OF TWO LAWYERS CONOEENINQ THE SAHB QBK- 
TLKMAS, WITH UB. ADAMb'b INQUIBY lUro THE BELIOIOH 
OP BIB HOST. 

Hs had just entered the house, and called for his pint, 
and seated himself, when two horsemen came to the door, 
fastening their horses to the rails, alighted. They said 
there waa a ^nolent shower of rain coming on, which they 
intended to weather there, and went into a little room by 
themselves, not perceiving Mr. Adains. 

One of these immediately asked the other, " If he had 

en a more comical adventiire a great while?" Upon 
"which the other said, "He doubted whether by law the 
landlord conld justify detaining the horse for his com and 
lay." But the former answered, " Undoubtedly he can ;. 
it is &D adjndged case, and 1 have known it tried." 

Adams, who, though he was, as the reader may snepect, 
* little inclined to forgetfulness, never wanted more than a 
hmt to remind him, overhearing their discourse, immediate- 
ly rag^csted to himself that this was his own horse, and that 
he had forgot to pay for him, which, upon inquiry, he waa 
certified of by the gentlemen, who added that the horse 
likely to have more rest than food unless he waa paid 
tar. 

The poor parson resolved to return presently to the inn, 
^ongh he knew no more than Joseph how to procure hia 
hone his hberty ; he was, however, prevailed on to stay 
COTert till the shower, which was now vety violent, 
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The three travellere then Bat down together over a mug 
of good beer, when Adams, who had observed a gentle- 
man's house afi he passed alung the road, inquired to whom 
it belonged ; one of tlio horsemen had no sooner mentioned 
the owner's name than the other began to revile him in the 
most opprobrions tenns. The English language scarce 
affords a single reproaeliful word which he did not vent on 
this occasion. He charged him likewise with many particu- 
lar facts. He said, " He no more regarded a field of 
wheat when he was hnnting than he did the Iiighway ; 
that he had injured several poor farmers by trampling their 
com under his horse's heels ; and if any of tliem begged 
him with the utmost submission to refrain, his horsewhip was 
always ready to do them justice." He said, " That he waa 
the greatest tyrant to the neighbors in every other instance, 
and would not suffer a farmer to keep a gun, though he 
might justify it by law, and in his own family so cruel a 
master tliat he never kept a servant a twelvemonth. In 
his capacity as a justice," continued he, " he behaves so 
partially that he commits or acquits just as he is in the hn- 
mor, without any regard to truth or evidence ; the devil 
may carry any one before him for me ; I would rather be 
tried before some judges than be a prosecutor before him ; 
if I had an estate in the neighborhood, I would sell it for 
half the value rather than live near him." 

Adams shook his head, and said, " He was sorry such 
men were suffered to proceed with impunity, and tliat riches 
could set any man above the law." The reviler, a little 
after, retiring into the yard, the gentleman who had first 
mentioned his name to Adams began to assure him " that 
his companion was a prejudiced person. It is true," says 
he, " perhaps, that he may have sometimes pursued hia 
game over a field of com, but he hath always made the 
party ample satisfaction : that bo far from tyrannizing over 
Ida neighbors, or taking away their guns, he himself knew 
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several fannerB not qualified who not only kept guns, but 
killed g^ame with them ; that he was the best of inastere to 
his eervants, and several of them bad grown old in his ser- 
vice ; that be was the best justice of peace in the kingdom, 
■nd, to his certain knowledge, had decided many difficult 
p(»ots which were referred to him with the greatest equity 
ind the highest wisdom ; and be verily believed several 
persons would give a year's purchase more for an estate 
near him than under the wings of any other great man." 
He had just finished liis encomium when his companion re- 
turned and acquainted him the storm was over. Upon 
irhi<rb they presently mounted tlieir horses and departed. 

Adams, who was in the utmost anxiety at those different 
cbancters of the same person, asked his host if be knew the 
gentleman : for he began to imagine they had by mistake 
l«en speaking of two several gentlemen, " No, no, mas- 
ter," answered the host (a shrewd, cunning fellow), " I 
know the gentleman very well of whom they have been 
fpeaking, as I do the gentleman who spoke of liim. As for 
riding over otlier men's com, to my knowledge he liath not 
been on horseback these two years. I never lieard be did 
lay injury of that kind ; and as to making reparation, he is 
not so free of bis money as that comes to neither, Nor did 
I ever hear of his taking away any man's gun ; nay, I know 
levenl who have guns in tlieir liouses ; but as for killing 
|ame witli them, no man ia stricter ; and I believe he would 
nun «iy who did. You beard one of the gentlemen say he 
«u the worst master in the world, and the other that he is 
(lie best ; hut for my own part, I know all liis servants, and 
ar heard from any of them tliat be was either one or 
the other." " Aye 1 aye !" says Adams ; " and how doth 
he behave as a jnstice, pray V "Faith, friend," answered 
the host, " I question whether he ia ui the commission ; 
the only cause I have heard be hath decided a great while 
vafi one between those very two persous who just went out 
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o£ thiB honee ; and I am Bure he determioed that justly, for 
I heard the whoJe matter." "Which did he decide it in 
favor of!" quoth Adaius, "I think I need not answer 
that question, " cried the host, " after tlie different charac- 
ters you have heard of him. It ie not my businees to con- 
tradict gentlemen while they aro drinking in mj boose ; 
but I knew neither of them epoke a syllable of trnth." 
" God forbid !" said Adame, " that men should arrive at 
snch a pitch of wickedness to belie the character of their 
neighbor from a little private affection, or, what is infin- 
itely worse, a private spite. I rather believe we have mta- 
taken them, and they mean two other persons, for there 
are many houses on the road," " Why, prithee, friend," 
cries the host, " dost thou pretend never to have told a he 
in thy life?" " Never a malicious one, I am certain," 
answered Adams, " nor with a design to injure the reputa- 
. tion of any man hving." " Pugh 1 malicious I no, no," 
it'' replied the host ; " not malicious with a design to hang 8 
jV*-' \ man, or bring him into trouble ; but surely, out of love to 
\ oneself, one must speak better of a friend than an enemy." 

" Out of love to yourself, you should confine yourself to 
truth," says Adams, "for by doing otherwise you injure 
the noblest part of yourself — ^your immortal soul. I can 
hardly believe any man such an idiot to risk the loss of 
that by any trifling gain, and the greatest gain in this world 
' is but dirt in comparison of what shall be revealed here- 
, after."' Upon which the host, taking up the cup, with s 
'It snpfe, drank a health to hereafter, adding " he was for 

something present." "Why," says Adams very gravely, 
" do not you beHeve in another world J" To which the 
host answered, "Tea; he was no atheist." "And you 
beheve you have an immortal eoul ?" cries Adams. He 
answered, "God forbid he should not." "And heaven 
and hell !" said the parson. The host then bid him '* not 
\^ i 1 to profane ; for those were things not to be mentioned nor 
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t of but in Church. " Adarae asked him " why he 
t to church, if what he learned there had no inflaeDce 
cut bis conduct in life ?" " I go to church," answered the 
Jiostj "to saj my pmyers and behave godly." " And dost 
I "thou," cried Adams, "believe what thou hearest at 
idiarchJ" "Most part of it, master," returned the host. 
' Aad dost not thou then tremble," cries Adams, " at the 
IhoDgbt of eternal punishment ?" " As for that, master," 
d he, '* I never once thought about it ; but what signi- 
B Wlr"g about matter so far o£E ? The mug ie out ; ehall 
I dn^r another V 

Wtulst he was going for that purpose a stage-coach drove 
vp to the door. The coachman, coming into the house, was 
■eked by ttie mistress what passengers he had in his coach ? 
"A parcel of equinny-gut b — s," says he ; "I have a good 
tnind to overturn them j you won't prevail upon them to 
drink any thing, I assure you." Adams asked him " if be 
bad not seen a young man on horseback on the road" (de- 
■eribiog Joseph). " Ay," said the eoaclmian, " a gentle- 
woman in my coach that is liis acquaintance redeemed him 
and bis horse ; he would have been here before this time 
bad not the storm driven him to shelter." " God bless 
r t" said Adams in a rapture ; nor could he delay walking 
OBt to satisfy himself who this charitable woman was ; but 
vbat was his surprise when he saw his old acquaintance. 
Madam Slipslop ! Hers indeed was not so great, because 
the bad been informed by Joseph that he was on the road. 
Vary civil were the salutations on both sides ; and Mrs. 
Slipslop rebuked the hostess for denying the gentleman to 
be there when she asked for him ; but indeed the poor 
woman had not erred designedly, for Mrs. SUpsIop asked 
for a clergyman, and she had unhappily mistaken Adams 
for a person travelling to a neighboring fair with the thim- 
Ue and button, or some other such operation ; for he 
marched in a swinging great but short white coat with black 
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bnttone, a short wig, and a liat which, 60 far from having a 
black hatband, had nothing black about it. 

Joseph was now come ap*, and Mrs. Slipslop would have 
had him qnit his horse to the parson, and come himself into 
the coach ; bat he absolutely refused, eaying he thanked 
heaven he was well enough recovered to be very able to 
ride ; and added, lie hoped he knew his duty better than 
to ride in a coach while Mr. Adams was on horseback. 

Mrs. Slipslop would have persisted longer had not a lady 
in the coach put a short end to the dispute by refusing to 
snfier a fellow in a livery to ride in tlie same coach witli 
herself ; so it was at lengtli agreed that Adanis should fill 
the vacant place in the coach, and Joseph should proceed 
on horseback. 

They had not proceeded far before Mrs. Slipslop, ad- 
dressing herself to the parson, spoke thus : " There hath 
been a strange alteration in our family, Mr. Adams, since 
Sir Tbomna's death." " A strange alteration indeed," says 
Adams, " aa I gather from some hints which have dropped 
from Joseph." "Ay," says she, "I could never have 
beUeved it ; but the longer one lives in the world the more 
one sees. So Joseph hath given you hints." "Bat of 
what nature will always remain a perfect secret with me," 
cries the parson. ' ' He forced me to promise before he would 
commnnicate any thing. I am indeed concerned to find 
her ladyship behave in so nnbecoraing a manner. I always 
thought her in the main a good lady, and should never have 
suspected her of thoughts so unworthy a Christian, and 
with a young lad her own servant." " These things are no 
secrets to me, I assure you," cries Slipslop, " and I believe 
they will be none anywhere shortly ; for ever since the 
boy's departure she hath behaved more like a mad womaa 
than any thing else," "Truly, I am heartily concerned," 
says Adams, " for she was a good sort of a lady. Indeed^ 
I have often wished she had attended a little more con- 
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Bta&tlj at the service, but slie hath done a great deal of 
good in the parish." " 01i> Mr, Adams," says Slipslop, 
"people that don't see all often know nothing. Many 
Hunge have been given away in our family, I do assure you, 
without her knowledge. I have heard yon say in the pulpit 
we gught not to brag ; hut indeed I can't avoid saying, if 
■be had kept the keys herself, the poor would have wanted 
many a cordial which I have let them have. As for my iate 
master, he was as worthy a man as ever hved, and would 
hare done infinite good if he hatl not been controlled ; but 
be loved a quiet Ufe, heaven rest his soul ! I am confident 
be is there, and enjoys a quiet hfe, which some folks would 
not allow him here." Adams answered, " he had never 
beard this before, and was mistaken if she herself (for lie 
remembered she used to commend her mistress and blame 
faer master) had not formerly been of another opinion." " I 
don't know," replied she, " what I might once think ; but 
now I am coufidous matters are as I tell you ; the world 
win shortly see who hath been deceived ; for my part, I 
nj nothing but that it is wondersome how some people can \ 
arry all things with a grave face. 

Thus Mr, Adama and she discoursed till they came op- 
ponte to a great house which stood at some distance from 
the road. A lady in the coach spying it, cried, " Touder 
lire* the unfortunate Leonora, if one can justly call a 
woman unfortunate whom we must own at the same time 
gnilty and the autlior of lier own calamity. " This was ^ 
abnndantly sufficient to awaken tlie curiosity of Mr. Adams, 
u indeed it did that of the whole company, who jointly 
«oIicited the lady to acquaint them with Leonora's history, 
since it seemed, by what she had said, to contain Bomething 
remarkable. I 

The lady, who waa perfectly well bred, did not require \ \ 
many entreaties, and liaving only wished their entertain- ^ 
rnent might make amends for the company's attention, she 
1 in the following manner. 
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TBB BISTOBT OF LEONOB&, OB THE DHFORTti:TATE JILT. J 

Leonora was the daughter of a gentleman of fortu 
She was taJl and well-shaped, with a sprighthneas in ] 
countenance which often attracts heyond more regular f 
turee joined with an insipid air : nor is this kind of b 
lees apt to deceive than allure ; the good humor whichfl 
indicates being often miBtaben for good nature, and the i 
vacity for true understanding. 

Leonora, who was now at the age of eighteen, lived ^ 
an aunt of here in a town in the north of England. 

was an extreme lover of gayety, and very rarely mis 

ball or any other public aseembly, where slie had frequent 
opportunities of satisfying a greedy appetite of vanity, with 
the preference which was given her by the men to almost 
every other woman present. 

Among many young fellows who were particular in their 
gallantries towards her, Horatio soon distinguished liimself 
in her eyes Ireyond alt his competitors ; she danced with 
more than ordinary gayety when he happened to be her 
partner ; neither the fairness of the evening, nor the music 
of the nightingale, could lengthen her walk like his com- 
pany. She affected no longer to understand the civilities of 
others, whilst she inclined so attentive an ear to every 
compliment of Horatio, that she often smiled even when it 
was too delicate for her comprehension. 

"Pray, madam," says Adams, "who was this squire 
Horatio V 

Horatio, says the lady, was a young gentleman of a good 
family, bred to the law, and had been some few years called 
to the degree of a barrister. TTia face and person were 
each as the generality allowed handsome ; but he had a 
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dignity in his air very rarely to be eeen. His temper was of 
the eatuTTiine complexion, but without the least taint of 
moroeenesB. He had wit and Immor, with an inclination 
to satire, whidi lie indulged rather too much. 

This gentleman, who had contracted the most violent 
paeBion for Leonora, was the last person who perceived the 
probability of its success. The whole town had made the 
match for him before h© himself had drawn a confidence 
from her actions sufBcient to mention his passion to her ; 
for it was his opinion (and perhaps he was there in the 
right) that it is highly 'impolitic to talk seriously of love to 
a woman before yon have made such a progress in her afiec- 
tions that she herself expects and desires to hear it. 

But whatever diffidouce the fears of a lover may create, 
which are apt to magnify every favor conferred on a rival, 
ind to sec the little advances towards themselves tlirough 
the other end of the perspective, it was impossible that Ho- 
ntio'e passion sltould so blind his discernment as to pre- 
Tent hie conceiving hopes from the behavior of Leonora, 
whose fondness for hirn was now as visible to an indifferent 
penoo in their company as his for her. 

"I never knew any of these forward sluts come to good" 
(ays the lady who refused Josepli's entrance into the 
eoach), " nor shall I wonder at any thing she doth in the 
aeqnel. '* 

The lady proceeded in her story thus : It was in the midst 
of a gay conversation in the walks one evening, when Ho- 
ratio wMspered Leonora that he was desirous to take a turn 
or two with her in private, for that he had something to 
oommonicate to her of great conEe<iuence. " Are you sure 
it is of consequence ?" said she, smiling. " I hope," an- 
swered he, " yon will think bo too, since the whole future 
happiness of my life must depend on the event." 

Leonora, who very much suspected what was coming, 
would have deferred it till another time ; but Horatio, who 
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had more than half conqiicred the difficulty of speaking by 
the first motion, was so very importunate that she at last 
yielded, and leaving tlie rest of the company, they turned 
aside into an unfrequented walk. 

They had retired far out of the sight of the company, 
both maintaining a strict silence. At last Horatio made a 
full stop, and taking Leonora, who stood pale and trem- 
bhng, gently by the hand, he fetched a deep sigh, and then, 
looking on her eyes with all the tenderness imaginable, ho 
cried out in a faltering accent, " O Leonora ! is it necessary 
for me to declare to yon on what the fntne happiness of my 
life must bo founded ? Must I say there is something be- 
longing to you which is a bar to my happiness, and which, 
unless you will part with, 1 must be miserable 1" " What 
can that be!" replied Leonora. "No wonder," said he, 
" you are surprised that I should make an objection to 
any thing which is yours : yet sure you may guess, since it 
is the only one which the riches of the world, if they were 
mine, should purchase for me. Oh, it is that whidi you 
most part with to bestow all the rest I Can Leonora, or 
rather will she, doubt longer ? Let me then whisper it in 
her ears. It is your name, madam. It is by parting with 
that, by your condescension to be for ever mine, wliich must 
at once prevent mo from being the most miserable, and 
will render me the happiest, of mankind." 

Leonora, covered with blushes, and with as angry a look 
as she could possibly put on, told him " that bad she sus- 
pected what his declaration would have been, he should not 
have decoyed her from her company ; that he had so sur- 
prised and frighted her that she begged liim to convey 
her back as quick ae possible," which he, trembling very 
near as much as herself, did. 

" More fool he," cried Slipslop ; " it is a sign he knew 
verj- little of our sect." " Truly, madam," said Adams, 
>' I think you are in the right : I should have insisted to 
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low a piece of Iier mind when I had carried matters so 
ixr." Bnt Mrs. Grave-airs desired the lady to omit all such 
fulsome stuff in her story, for that it made her sick. 

Well, then, madam, to be as concise as poaaible, said the 
lady, many weeks had not passed after this interview before 
Horatio and Leonora were what they call on a good footing 
together. All ceremonies except the last were now over ; 
Ihe writings were now drawn, and every thing was in the 
vtmoet forwardness preparative to the putting Horatio in 
posBeeeion of all his wishts, I will, if you please, repeat 
jon a letter from each of them, wiiich I have got by heart, 
and which will give you do small idea of their passion on 
both aides. 

Mre. Grave-airs objected to hearing these letters ; but 
being put to the vote, it was carried against her by all the 
Net in the coach, Parson Adams contending for it with the 
utmost vehemence. 

BOBATIO TO LEONORA. 

How vain, meet adorable creature, is the pursuit of 
pleifmre in the absence of an object to which the mind is 
ttitirely devoted, unless it have some relation to that ob- 
ject ! I was last night condemned to the society of men of 
irit and learning, which, however agreeable it might have 
formerly been to me, now only gave me a suspicion that 
they imputed my absence in conversation to the true cause. 
For which reason, when your engagements forbid me the 
ecstatic happiness of seeing you, I am alwaj-s desirous to be 
alone, since my sentiments for Ix'onora are so delicate that 
] cannot boar the apprehension of another's prying into 
tiioee delightful endearments with which the warm imagi- 
nation of a lover will sometimes indulge liim, and which I 
nupect my eyes then betray. To fear this discovery of our 
thoughts may perhaps appear too ridiculous a nicety to 
not susceptible of all the tendernesses of this delicate 
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paseion. And sorely vm Ghall euspect tlicre are few b 
when we consider that it requires every human virtue! 
exert itself in its full extent, since the beloved, whose 1 
piness it ultimately respeetB, may give us eharming opp< 
tunities of being brave in her defence, generous to I 
wants, eompasaionato to her afflictions, grateful to her li ' 
ness ; and in the same manner, of exercising every c 
virtue, which he who would not do to any degree, and t 
with the utmost rapture, can never deserve the name of" 
lover. It ia therefore with a view to the delicate modesty 
of your mind that I cultivate it so purely in my own ; and 
it is that which will sufficiently suggest to you the uneasi- 
ness I bear from those liberties which men to whom the 
world allow politeness will sometimes give themselves on 
these occaaionB, 

" Can I tell you with what eagemeEs I expect the arrival 
of that blest day when I shall experience tlie falsehood of 
a common assertion that the greatest human happiness 
' consists in hope ? A doctrine which no person had ever 
stronger reason to believe than myself at present, since none 
ever tasted such bliss as tires my bosom with the thought* 
of spending my future days with such a companion, and 
that every action of my life will have the glorious satisfac- 
tion of conducing to your happiness." ^h 



LEONOBA TO HORATIO. * 



" The refinement of your mind has been eo evidently 
proved by every word and action ever since I had the first 
pleasure of knowing you that 1 thought it impossible my 
good opinion of Horatio could have been heightened to any 
additional proof of merit. This very thought was my 
amosement when I received your last letter, which, when I 
opened, I confess I was surprised to find the delicate senti- 

• This ktter WM written by a young lady on reading the f onner. 
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3d there 60 far exceeding what I thought 
ooald eome even from jou (although I know all the gener- 
ous principles human natnre is capable of are centred in 
yonr breaBt), that words cannot paint what I feel on ihe 
nfiection that m; happiness shall he the ultimate end of all 
TOor actions. 

Oh, Iloratio ! what a life most that be where the 
meanest domestic cares are sweetened by the pleasing con- 
nderation that the man on earth who best deserves, and to 
whom you are most inclined to give, your affections, ie to 
reap eitlier pro6t or pleasure from all you do ! In such a 
toils must bo turned into diversions, and nothing but 
the unavoidable inconveniences of life can make us remem- 
ber that we are mortal. 

" If the solitary tnm of your thoughts, and the desire of 
keeping; them undiscovered, makes even the conversation 
of men of wit and learning tedious to you, what anxious 
hours must I spend, who am condemned by custom to the 
eoDversation of women, whose natural curiosity leads them 
te pry into all my thoughts, and wlioee envy can never suffer 
Horatio's heart to be possessed by any one, without forcing 
them into malicious designs against the person who is so 
happy as to possess it ! But indeed if ever envy can pos- 
libly have any excuse, or even alleviation, it is in this case, 
where the good is so great, and it must he equally natural 
to all to wish it for themselves ; nor am I ashamed to own 
it, and to your merit, Iloratio, I am obliged, that prevents 
my being in that most uneasy of all the situations 1 can 
li^are in my imagination, of being led by inclination to love 
the pereon whom my own judgment forces me to con- 



Matters were in bo great forwardness between this fond 
couple that the day was fixed for their marriage, and was 
now within a fortnight, when the sessions chanced to be 
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bald for that eoiinty in a town about twenty milee' dista 
from that which is the scene of our story. It s 
uaiial for the jonng gentlemen of the bar to repair to 1 
sessions, not eo much for the sake of profit as to show t 
parts and leam the law of the jastices of peace, for '^ 
purpose one of the wisest aud gravest of all the justice 
appointed speaker, or chairman, aa they modestly call J 
and he reads them a lecture, and instructs them in the t 
knowledge of the law, 

" You are here guilty of a little mistake," says Adi 
" which, if you please, I will correct ; I have attended j 
one of these quarter-sessions, where I ohaerved the coai 
taught the justices, instead of learning any thing of then 

It is not very material, said the lady. Hither repi 
Horatio, who, as he hoped by his profession to advance I 
fortune, which was not at present very large, for the sake 
of his dear Leonora, he resolved to spare no pains, nor lose 
any opportunity of improving or advancing himself in 



The same afternoon in which he left the town, as Leo- 
nora stood at her window a coach and six passed by, which 
flho declared to be the completest, genteeleat, prettiest 
equipage she ever saw, adding tliese remarkable wordSf 
" O I am in love with that equipage !" which, though her 
friend Florella at that time did not greatly regard, she hath 
since remembered. 

In the evening an assembly was held, which Leonora 
honored with her company ; but intended to pay her deiir 
Horatio the compliment of refusing to dance in his absence. 

O why have not women as good resolution to maintain 
their vows as they have often good inclinations in making 
them I 

The gentleman who owned the coach and six came to the 
assembly. His clothes were as remarkably line as his 
equipage could be. Ho soon attracted the eyes of the com- 
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all the emarte. all the silk waistcoats with silver and 
gold edgings, were eclipsed in an instant. 

Madam," said Adams, "if it be not impertinent, 1 
iboald be glad to know how this gentleman was dressed." 

Sir," answered tlie lady, " I have been told he had on 
■ cat velvet coat, of a cinnamon color, lined with pink satin, 
embroidered all over with gold ; his waistcoat, which was 
doth of silver, was embroidered with gold lite%vise. I ean- 
"Bot be particular as to tlie rest of his dreas ; but it was all ' 
in the French fashion, for Bellanniue (that was his name) ^,^^ m 
u jnst arrived from Paris." 

This fine figure did not more entirely engage the eyes of 

treiy lady in the assembly than Lenora did Ids. He had 

actfce beheld her bnt he stood motionless and fixed aa a 

least would have done so if good breeding had 

permitted him. However, he earned it so far before he 

power to correct himself that every person in the room 

flaaly discovered where his admiration was settled. The 

other ladies liegan to single out their former partners, all 

perceiving who would bo Bollannino'a choice, which they, 

'ever, endeavored by all possible means to prevent, 

ly of them saying to Leonora, ' ' O madam ! I suppose we 

I't have the pleasure of seeing you dance to-night," 

and then crying out, in Bellannine's hearing, " O 1 Leonora 

*in not dance, I assure you; her partner is not here." 

maliciously attempted to prevent her, by sending a 

ible fellow to ask her, that so she might be obliged 

dance with him, or sit down ; but this scheme 

iilbortive. 

;ora saw herself admired by the fine stranger, andi 
'ttvied by every woman present. Her little heart began to! 
If within her, and her head was agitated with a con- \ 
iTulsive motion ; she seemed as if slie would speak to sav- 1 
of her acquaintance, but had nothing to say ; for, as 
wonld not mention her present triumph, so slie could not 
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dieengage her thonghts one moment, from the contemphk- 
tion of it. She had never tasted any thing hke this happi- 
ness. She had before known what it was to torment a 
I eingle woman ; Init to be hated and secretly cursed by a 
' \ whole aesembly was a joy reserved for this blesBcd nrnment. 
Ab this vast profusion of ecstasy had confounded her 
understanding, so there was nothing so foohsh as her be- 
havior ; she played a thonaand childish tricks, distorted her 
person into several shapes, and her face into several laugha, 
without any reason. In a word, her carriage was ae absorb 
as her desire-s, which were to effect an insensibility of the 
stranger's admiration, and at the same time a triumph, from 
that admiration, over every woman in the room. 

In this temper of mind Bellarmine, having inquired who 

she was, advanced to her> and with a low bow begged the 

honor of dancing with her, which she, with as low a conr- 

tcsy, immediately granted. She danced with him all night, 

>- land enjoyed perhaps the highest pleasure that she wm 

^ I capable of feeling. 

^ At these words Adams fetched a deep groan, whiclt 

frighted the ladies, who told him " they hoped he was not 
ill." He answered, "He groaned only for the folly of 
Leonora." 

Leonora retired (continued the lady) about six in the 
morning, but not to rest. She timibled and tossed in her 
bed, with very short intervals of sleep, and those entirely 
filled with dreams of the equipage and fine clothes she had 
seen, and the halls, operas, and rigottos, which had been 
the subject of their conversation. 

In the afternoon Bellarmine, in the dear coach and six, 
came to wait on her. Ho was indeed charmed with her per- 
son, and was, on inquiry, so well pleased with the circum- 
stances of her father (for he himself, notwithstanding ail 
his finery, was not quite so ridi as a Crcesus or an Attfilns), 
" Attfilus," says Mr. Adams ; *' but pray, how came yoa 
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aainted with these nameB !" The lady smiled at the 
IqnestioQ and proceeded. He was so pleased, I say, that he 
solved to make liis addresses to her directly. He did bo 
■rdingly, and that with so luueh warmth and brisknoBS 
he quickiy baffled her weak repnlses, and obhged the 
ly to refer him to her father, who, slie knew, would 
dcklj declare in favor of a coacli and six. 
Thus what Iloratio had by siglia and tears, love and ten- 
been BO long obtaining, the French-Enghsh Bellar- 
le with gayety and gallantry possessed himself of in an 
In other words, what modesty had employed a 
!fcn_j^r_in raising, impudence demolished in twenty-four 

Here Adams groaned a second time, but the ladies, who 
began to smoke, took no notice. 

From the opening of the assembly till the end of Eellar- 
nune's visit, Leonora had scarce once thought of Horatio ; 
but he now began, though an unwelcome guest, to enter 
v&a her mind. She wished she had seen the charming 
BelUnnine and his charming equipage before matters had 
{one 80 far. " Yet why," says she, " should I wish to 
hive Been him before ; or wliat signifies it that I have seen 
him now "i Is not Horatio my lover, almost my husband \ 
Iihe not as handsome, nay, liandsomer, than Bellarmine i 
".y, bnt £ellarmine is the gentceler, and the finer man ; 
that he must be allowed. Yos, yes, he is that cer- 
itiinly. But did not I, no longer ago than yesterday, love 
Homtio more than all the world i Ay, but yesterday I 
had not seen Bellarmine. But doth not Horatio doat on 
me, and may he not in despair break his heart if I abandon 
liim } Well, and hath not Bellarmine a heart to break too ? 
Tee, bat I promised Horatio first ; but that was poor 
fiellarmine^B misfortune ; if I had seen him first, I should 
certainly have preferred him. Did not the dear creature 
!er me to every woman in the assembly, when every she 
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was laying out for him ? When was it in Horatio's power 
to give me such an instance of affection ? Can he g^ve ma 
an eqnjpage, or any of those things which Bellannine will 
I make me mistress of ? IIow vast is the difierence betwesD 

I being the wife of a poor counsellor and the wife of oqe of 

^Bellarmine'a fortune 1 If I marry Horatio, I shall triumph 
over no more tlum one rival ; but by marrying Bellannine 
I shall be the envy of all my acquaintance. What bap|d- 
neea I But can I suffer Iloratio to die ? for he hatli Bwom 
he cannot survive my loss ; but perhaps he may not die ; if 
he should, can I prevent it ! Must I sacrifice myself to 
him \ besides, Bellannine may be as miserable for me too." 
She was thus arguing vrith herself when some yooiig 
ladies called her to the walks, and a little reliev^ her 
anxiety for the present. 

The next morning Ecllarraine breakfasted with her in pMB- 
ence of her aunt, whom he sufficiently informed of hi» pw- 
eion for Leonora, He was no sooner withdrawn than tha 
old lady began to advise her niece on this occasion. " Ton 
see, child," says she, " what fortune hath thrown in yooT 
way ; and I hope you will not withstand your own p^efe^ 
ment." Leonora, sighing, begged her not to mention any 

,BUch thing when she knew her engagements to Horatio. 

{"Engagements to a fig!" cried the aunt; "you alioulil 
thank heaven on your knees that you have it yet in yow 
power to break tliem. Will any woman hesitate a moment 
whether she sliall ride in a coach or walk on foot all the 
days of her life ? But Bellarmine drives six, and Horatio 
not even a pair." Tes, but madam, what will the world 
say!" answered Leonora ; " will not they condemn mel" 
" The world is always on the side of prudence," cries tie 
aunt, " and would surely condemn yon if you sacrificed 
your interest to any motive whatever. O I know the 
world very well ; and you show your ignorance, my dear, 
by your objection. O' my conscience ! the world is wiBer. 
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I have lived longer in it than you ; and I assure you there 
is not any thing worth our regard besides money ; nor did I 
I ever know one person who married from other eonsidera- 
tions who did not afterwards heartily repent it. Besides, 
if we examine tlie two men, can you prefer a sueaking fel- 
low, who hath been bred at the university, to a fine gentle- 
man just come from his travels ? All the world must allow 
Bellarmine to be a fine gentleman, positively a fine gentle- 
man, and a handsome man." " Perhaps, madam, I should 
not doubt, if I knew how to be handsomely off with the 
other." "O leave that to me!" says the aunt. "You 
know your father had not been acquainted with the affair. 
Indeed, for my part I thought it might do well enough, 
Blot dreaming of such an offer ; hut I'll disengage you ; leave 
We to give the fellow an answer. I warrant you shall have 
no farther trouble, " 

Leonora was at length satisfied with her aunt's reason- 
ing, and Bellarmine supping with her that evening, it was 
agreed he should the next morning go to her father and 
propose the match, which she consented should be consum- 
mated at his return. 

The aunt retired soon after supper, and the lovers being 
loft together, Beliannine began in the following manner : 
!■* Yes, madam, this coat, I assure you, was made at Paris, 
and I defy the best EngUsli tailor even to imitate it. There 
ia not ono of them can cut, madam ; they can't cut. If 
yon observe liow this skirt is turned, and this sleeve ; a 
clnmsy Enghsh rascal can do nothing Uke it. Pray, how 
do you like xaj Uveriea !" Lenonora answered, "she 
thought them very pretty." "All French," says he, 
'* I assure you, except the great-coats ; I never trust any 
thing more than a great-coat to an Englishman. You know 
one must encourage our own people what one can, espe- 
cially as, before I had a place, I was in the country interest, 
he, he, he I But for myself, I would see tlio dirty island at 
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the bottom of tlie sea rather than wear a single rag of Eng- 
lish work about me ; and 1 am Bare, after you have made 
one tour to Paris, you will be of the same opinion with re- 
gard to your own clothes. Tou can't conceive what an 
addition a French dress would be to your beauty ; I posi- 
tively assure you, at tlie first opera I saw since I came 
over, I mistook the English ladies for chambermaids, he, 
he, he !" 

With such sort of polite discourse did the gay Bellarmine 
entertain his beloved Leonora, when the door opened on a 
sudden, and Horatio entered the room. Here 'tis impoeei- 
ble to express the surprise of Leonora. 

" Poor woman 1" says Mrs. Slipslop ; " what a terrible 
quandary she must be in !" " Not at all," says 3ira. 
Grave-airs ; " such sluts can never be confounded." 
" She must have then more than Corintliian assurance," 
said Mr. Adams ; "ay, more than Lais herself." 

A long silence, continued the lady, prevailed in the 
whole company. If the familiar entrance of Horatio 
struck the greatest astonishment into Bellarmine, the unex 
pected presence of Bellarmine no less surprised Horatio. 
At length, Leonora, collecting all the spirit she was mia- 
tresa of, addressed herself to the latter, and pretended to 
wonder at the reason of so late a visit. " 1 should, in- 
deed," answered he, "have made some apology for <^ 
turbing you at this hour, had not my finding you in com- 
pany assured me I do not break in upon your repose, Bel- 
larmine rose from liis chair, traversed the room in a miniiet 
step, and hummed an opera tune, while Horatio, advancing 
to Leonora, asked her in a whisper if that gentleman was 
not a relation of hers ; to which she answered with a smile, 
or rather sneer, " No, he is no relation of mine yet," add- 
ing, " she could not guess the meaning of his question." 
Horatio told her softly, " It did not arise from jealouay." 
" Jealousy 1 I assure you it would be very strange io a 
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common acquaintance to give himself any of those aire." 
These words a little Burprised Horatio ; but, before he had 
time to answer, Bellarmiiie danced np to the lady and told 
ler " he feared he intemiptcd some business between her 
and the gentleman." " I can have no business," said she, 
"uith the gentleman, nor any other, which need be any 
lecrot to you. ' ' 

"You'll pardon me," eaid Horatio, "if I desire to 
Itnow who this gentleman is who is to bo intrusted with 
iQ our secrete. " "You'll know soon enough," cries Leo- 
Don ; " bat I can't guess what secrets can ever pass between 
Ds of BQch mighty consoquQuce." "No, madam!" cries 
Horatio, " I am sure you would not have me understand 
you in earnest." " 'Tia indifferent to mo," says she, 
"how yon understand me; but I think so unseasonable a 
risit is difficult to be understood at all, at least when people 
find one engaged ; though one's servants do not deny one, 
may expect a well-bred person should soon take the 
liint," " Madam," said Horatio, " I did not imagine any 
engagement with a stranger, as it seems this gentleman is, 
would have made my visit impertinent, or that any such 
eeremonies were to be preserved between persons in our 
litaation." "Sure you are in a dream," says she, "or 
woold persuade me that I am in one. I know no preten- 
i a common acquaintance can have to lay aside the cere- 
monies of good breeding." " Sure," said he, " I am in a 
'dream, for it is impossible I should be really esteemed a 
timimoD acqnaintance by Leonora after what has passed 
between us ?" " Passed between us ! Do you inteud to 
■ffront mo before this gentleman ?" " D — n me, affront 
the lady," says Eellarmine, cocking his hat, and strutting 
ap to Horatio ; " does any man dare affront this lady be- 
fore me, d — n me?" " Hark'ee sir," says Horatio, "I 
Would advise you to lay aside that fierce air ; for I am 
Diightily deceived if this lady has not a violent desire to get 
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your worship a good drubbing." " Sir," said Bellarmine, 
" I have the honor to be her protector ; and, d — n me, if 
I understand your meaning." " Sir," answered Horatio, 
" ehe is rather your protectreBS ; but give yourself no more 
airB, for you see I am prepared for you" (shaking his whip 
at him). " Oh I serviteur ires kumlfle," says Bellarmiue ; 
'^Je voua ent&nd parfaitment lien." At which time the 
annt, who liad lieard of Horatio's visit, entered the room, 
and Boon Batisfied all Iiis doubts. She convinced him that 
he was never more awake in his life, and that nothing more 
extraordinary had happened in liis three daj-s' absence than 
'i a small alteration in the affections of Leonora, who now 
buret into tears, and wondered what reason she had given 
him to use her in bo barbarous a manner. Horatio desired 
Bellarmine to withdraw with him ; but the ladies pre- 
vented it by laying violent hands on the latter ; upon which 
the former took his leave without any great ceremony, and 
departed, leaving the lady with his rival to consult for his 
safety, which Leonora feared her indiscretion might have 
endangered ; but the aunt comforted her with assurances 
that Horatio would not venture his person against so accom- 
plished a cavalier as Bellarmine, and that, being a lawyer, 
he would seek revenge in his own way, and the most they 
had to apprehend from him was an action. 

They at length therefore agreed to permit Bellarmine to 
retire to his lodgings, having first settled all matters relat- 
ing to the journey wliich he was to undertake in the morn- 
ing, and their preparations for the nuptials at his return. 

But, alas I as wise men have observed, the seat of valor 
is not the countenance ; and many a grave and plain man 
will, on a just provocation, betake himself to that mischiev- 
ous metal, cold iron, while men of a fiercer brow, and 
sometimes with tliat emblem of courage, a cockade, will 
moce prudently decline it, 

Leonora was waked in the morning, from a visionary 
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eoacb and eix, with the dismal accotmt that BeUarmine wob 
ran through the body by Horatio ; that he lay languishing 
at an inn, and the enrgeoiis had declared the wound mortal. 
She immediately leaped out of the bed, danced about the 
room in a frantic manner, tore her hair and beat her breaet 
in all the agonies of despair, in which sad condition her \ 
mnt, who likewise arose at the news, found her, Tlie I 
good old lady applied her utmost art to comfort her niece. 
Bhe told her, " while there was life there was hope ; but 
that if he should die her affliction would be of no service to 
Bellamiine, and would only expose herself, wliicb might, 
ftobsbly, keep her some time without any future offer ; 
that, as matters had happened, her wisest way would be to 
thinb no more of Bellarmine, but to endeavor to regain the 
iffections of Horatio." " Speak not to me," cried the 
<£iconsolate Leonora ; "is it not owing to me tliat poor 
Bellarmine has lost his life ! Have not these cursed charms" 
(it which words she looked steadfaetly in the glass) "been 
the rain of the most charming man of this age ? Can I ever 
bear to contemplate my own face again" (with her eyes still 
fixed on the glass) ? "Am I not the murderess of the Snest 
gentleman ? No other woman in the town could have made 
•ay impression on him," " Never think of things past," 
eries the aunt; "think of regaining the affections of 
floratio." "What reason," said the niece, "have I to 
iope he would forgive me ? No, I have lost him as well 
IS the other, and it was your wicked advice which was 
fte occasion of all ; you seduced me, contrary to my in- 
dinationB, to abandon poor Horatio" (at which words she 
bont into tears); "you prevailed upon me, whether I 
iroald or no, to give up my affections for him ; had it not 
lieea for you, Bellarmine never would have entered into my 
Qioughte ; had not his addresses been backed by your per- 
suasions, they never would have made any impression on 
I should have defied all the fortune and equipage in 
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the world ; but it was you, it was yon, who got the better 
of my youth and simplicity, and forced me to lose my dear 
Horatio for ever." 

The aunt was almost borne down with this torrent of 
words ; she, however, rallied all the strength fihe could, and, 
drawing her mouth up in a purae, began : " I am not sur- 
prised, niece, at this ingratitude. Tliose who advise young 
women for their intereet must always expect auch a return ; 
I am convinced my brother will thank me for breaking off 
your match with Horatio at any rate," " That may not be 
in your power yet," answered Leonora, " though it is very 
ungrateful in you to desire or attempt iV after the presents 
you have received from him." (For indeed true it is that 
many presents, and some pretty valuable ones, had passed 
from Horatio to the old lady ; but as true it is, that Bellar- 
mine, when he breakfasted with her and her niece, had 
complimented her with a brilliant from his finger, of much 
greater value than all she had tonched of the other). 

The a\mt's gall was on float to reply, when a servant 
brought a letter into the room, which Leonora, hearing it 
came from Bellarmine, with great eagerness opened, and 
read as follows ; 

" Most Divink Ceeaxitkk : The wound which I fear you 
have heard 1 received from my rival is not like to be so 
fatal as those shot into my heart which have been fired from 
your eyes, Umt brilliant. Those are the only cannons by 
which I am to fall ; for my surgeon gives me hopes of 
being soon able to attend your ruelle, till when, unless you 
would do me an honor which I have scarce the hardiesae to 
think of, your absence will be the greatest anguish which 
can be felt by, madam, aoe^ toute le respects in the world, 
your most obedient, most absolute devote, 

" Bellaemink. " 

As soon as Leonora perceived such hopes of Bellarmine'^ 
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recovery, and that the goseip Pame had, according to ens- . 
tom, so enlarged his danger, slie presently abandoned alii 
further thoughts of Horatio, and waa soon reconciled to herl 
lont, who received her again into favor \vith a more Chris- [ 
ti»n forgiveness than we generally meet with. Indeed, it 
is possible she might be a little alanned at the hints which 
ter niece had given her concerning tlie presents. She 
might apprehend ench rumors, should they get abroad, 
might injure a reputation which, by frequenting church 
twice a day, and preserving the ntmoet rigor and strictness 
b her countenance and behavior for many years, she had 
ettablishcd. 

Leonora's passion returned now for Eellamiine with 
greater force, after its small relaxtion, than ever. She pro- 
posed to her aunt to make iiim a visit in his con£iiement, 
which the old lady, with great and commendable prudence, 
idvised her to decline. "For," says she, " should any acci- 
dent intervene to prevent your intended match, too for- 
ward a behavior with this lover may injure you in the eyes 
of others. Every woman, till she is married, ought to con- \ 
lider of, and provide against, the possibility of the affair's ) ' 
breaking off." Leonora said "she should be indifferent 
to whatever might happen in such a case ; for she had now 
(0 absolutely placed her affections on this dear man (so she 
aalled him) that, if it was her misfortune to lose him, she 
■boold for ever abandon all thoughts of mankind," She 
therefore resolved to visit him, notwithstanding all the pru- 
dent advice of her aunt to the contrary, and that very after- 
noon executed her resolution. 

The lady was proceeding in her story when the coach 
drove into the inn where the company were to dine, sorely 
to the dissatisfaction of Mr. Adams, whose ears were the 
most hungry part about him, he being, as the reader may 
perhaps guess, of an insatiable curiosty and heartily desir- 
OQS of hearing the end of this amour, though he professed 
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he could scarce wiBh success to a. lady of so inconstant a dia- 

poeitioa. 



CHAPTER V. 

A DEBADFCL QUARREL WHICH BAPrENED AT THE INN 
WHEBE THE COMPANY DINED, WITH ITS BLOODY COSSE- 
QCENCE3 TO MK. ADAMS. 

As soon as the passengers had ahghted from the coach, 
Mr, Adams, aa was his custom, made directly to the kitchen, 
where he found Joseph sitting by the fire, and the hostesB 
anointing his leg ; for the horse which Mr. Adams had bor- 
rowed of his clerk had so violent a propensity to kneeling 
that one would have thought it had been his trade, as well 
as his master's ; nor would he always give any notice ot 
such his intention ; he was often found on his kneee when 
the rider least expected it. This foible, however, was of 
no great inconvenience to the parson, who was accustomed 
to it ; and as his legs almost touched the ground when he 
bestrode the beast, had but a little way to fall, and threw 
himself forward on such occasions with so much deiterity 
that he never received any mischief, the horse and he fre- 
quently roUing many paces' distance, and afterwards both 
getting up and meeting as good friends as ever. 

Poor Joseph, who had not been used to such kind of cat- 
tle, thongh an excellent horseman, did not so happily dis- 
engage himself ; but, falling with his leg under the beast, 
received a violent contusion, to wluch the good woman was, 
as we have said, applying a wann hand, with some cam- 
phorated spirits, just at the time when the parson entered 
the kitchen. 

He had scarce expressed his concern for Joseph' s misfor- 
tune before the host likewise entered. He was by no meai;g 
of Mr. Tow-wouae's gentle disposition, and was, indeed. 
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This Bnrly fellow, who always proportioned his respect to 
liie appearance of a traveller, from "God blesH your 
honor" down to plain " Coming presently," observing his 
trife oa her knees to a footman, cried out, without consider- 
ing hie circnmstances, " What a pox is the woman abont ! 
why don't you mind the company in the coach % Go and 
uk them what they will have for dinner." " My dear," 
Kjs she, " you know they can have nothing but wliat ia at 
the fire, which will be ready presently ; and really the poor 
foong man's leg is very much bruised," At wliich words 

ft fell to chafing more violently than before. The bell then 
ppening to ring, he damn'd his wife, and bid lier go in to 
the company, and not stand nibbing there all day, for he 
did not believe the young fellow's leg was so bad as he pre- 
taided ; and if it was, within twenty miles he would find a 
mgeon to cut it off. Upon these words Adams fetched 
1*0 Btrides across the room ; and snapping his fingers over 
his head, muttered aloud, Ke would excommunicate such a 
wretch for a farthing, for he believed the devil had more ha- 
msmty. These words occasioned a dialogue between Adams 
ind the host, in which there were two or three sharp re- 
plies, till Joseph bade the latter know how to behave him- 
lelf to his betters. At which the host (liaving first strictly 
Rureyed Adams) scornfully repeated the word betters, flew 
into s rage, and tilling Joseph he v/a& as able to walk ont 
of his house as he had been to walk into it, offered to lay 
tiolent hands on him ; wliich perceiving, Adams dealt hira 
Vi sotind a compliment over his face with his fist that the 
Wood immediately gushed out of his nose in a stream. The 
lost, being unwilling to be outdone in courtesy, especially 
by a person of Adams's figure, returned the favor with so 
mach gratitude that the parson's nostrils began to look a 
little redder than usual. Upon wliich he again assailed his 
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antagonist, and with another stroke laid him eprawling i 
the floor. 

The hofitess, who was a hetter wife than so Burlj a hus- 
band deserved, Beeing her hnsband all bloody and stretched 
along, hastened presently to his afisistance, or rather to re- 
venge the blow, which, to all appearance, waa the last he 
would ever receive, when lo ! a pan full of hog's blood, 
which unluckily stood on the dresser, presented itself fint 
to her hands. She seized it in her fury, and, without a:^ 
reflection, discharged it into the parson's face, and with so 
good an aim that much tlie greater part first saluted his 
countenance, and trickled thence in so large a current down 
to his beard, and over his garments, that a more horrible 
spectacle was hardly to be seen, or even imagined. All 
which was perceived by Mrs, Slipslop, who entered the 
kitchen at that instant. This good gentlewoman, not being 
of a temper bo extremely cool and patient as perhaps was 
required to ask many questions on this occasion, flew with 
great impetuosity at the hostess's cap, which, together with 
some of her hair, she plucked from her head in a moment, 
giving her, at the same time, several hearty cufe in the 
face, which, by frequent practice on the inferior servants, 
she had learned an excellent knack of delivering with a good 
grace. Poor Joseph could hardly rise from his chair ; the 
parson was employed in wiping the blood from hia cyee, 
which had entirely blinded him ; and the landlord was but 
just beginning to stir ; whilst Mrs. Slipslop, holding down 
the landlady's face with her left hand, made so dexterous an 
nse of her right that the poor woman began to roar in & 
key which alarmed all the company in the inn. 

There happened to be in the inn at this time, beudea 
the ladies who arrived in the etage-coaeh, the two gentle- 
men who were present at Mr. Tow-wouse's when Joseph 
was detained for his horse's meat, and whom we have be- 
fore mentioned to have stopped at the ale-house with Adams. 
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There was IikewiBe a gentleman just returned from his 
travele to Italy ; aU whom the horrid outcry of murder pres- 
ently brought into the kitchen, where the several corabat- 
antfi were found in the postures already described. 

It waa now no diiBculty to put an end to the fray, the 
conquerors being satisfied with the vengeance they had 
tiken, and the conquered haviug no appetite to renew the 
fight. The principal figure, and which engaged the eyes 
of all, was Adams, who was all over covered with blood, 
Thicb the whole company concluded to be his own, and 
cooGequently imagined him no longer for this world. But 
the best, who had now recovered from his blow, and was 
risen from the ground, soon deHvered them from this ap- 
prehension by damning liis wife for wasting tlie hog's pud- 
dangB, and telling her all would have been very well if she 
hid not intenueddled, like a b — as she was ; adding, he 
ir«a very glad the gentlewoman had paid her, though not 
half what she deserved. The poor woman had indeed fared 
mach the worse, having, besides the unmerciful cofEs re- 
ceived, lost a quantity of hair, which Mrs. Slipslop in tri- 
nmph held in her left hand. 

The traveller, addressing himself to Mrs. Grave-airs, de- 
ared her not to be frightened, for here had been only a 
little boxing, which he said, to their disgracta, the English 
were etccustomata to : adding, it must be, however, a sight 
(omewhat strange to him, who was just come from Italy, 
Uie Italians not being addicted to the cuffardo, but has- 
Unisit, says he. lie then went up to Adams, and telhng him 
he looked Hke the ghost of Othello, bid him not shake his 
gory locks at him, for he could not say he did it. Adams 
»ery innocently answered, "Sir, I am far from accusing 
jou." He then returned to the lady, and cried, " I find 
the bloody gentleman is uno inaipido del nuUo seriso. 
LanMoto di me, if I have seen such a apectaculo in my 
Way from Viterba " 
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One of the gentlemen having learned from the host the 
occasion of this bustle, and being assured by him that 
Adams had struck the first blow, wliiepered m his ear, *' He'd 
warrant he would recover." "Recover! niaster," said 
the host smiling ; " yes, yes, I am not afraid of dying with 
a blow or two neither ; I am not snch a chicken as that." 
" Pugh !" said the gentleman, " I mean you will recover 
damages in that action wliich, undoubtedly, you intend to 
bring, as soon as a writ can be returned from London ; for 
you look hke a man of too much spirit and courage to suffer 
any one to beat yon withont bringing your action against 
p him : he must be a scandalous fellow indeed who would put 

u^ *ip with a drubbing whilst the law is open to revenge it ; 

J besides, he hath drawn blood from you, and spoiled your 

V coat ; and the jury will give damages for that too. An ex- 

cellent new coat, upon my word, and now not worth a shil- 
ling ! I don't care," continued he, "to intermeddle in 
these cases ; but yon have a right to my evidence ; and if 
I am sworn, I mnst speak the truth, I saw you sprawling on 
the floor, and blood gushing from your nostrils. You may 
take your own opinion ; but was I in your circumstances, 
every drop of my blood should convey an ounce of gold 
into my pocket : remember I don't advise you to go to law ; 
Taut if your jury were OhristiauB, they must give swinging 
damages. That's all." " Master," cried the host, scratch- 
ing his head, " I have no stomach to law ; I thank yon I 
have seen enough of that in the parish, where two of my 
neighbors have been at law about a house till they have 
both lawed themsolves into a jail." At which words he 
turned about, and began to inquire again after his hog's 
pnddings ; nor would it probably have been a sufficient ex- 
case for hie wife, that she spilled them in his defence, had 
not some awe of the company, especially of the ItaUan 
traveller, who was a person of great dignity, withheld hid 
rage. 
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WliDrt one of the above-mentioned gentlemen was em- 
ployed, afi we have seen hiin, on the behalf of the landlord, 
the other was no less hearty on the side of Mr. Adams, 
B-liom be advised to bring his action immediately. He said 
the a;g^Dlt of the wife was in law the assault of the hus- 
b&nd, for they were bnt one person ; and ho was liable to 
pay damages, which Im said miiBt be considerable, where 
I fo bloody a disposition appeared. Adams answered, If it 
B Irne that they were but one person, he had assaulted 
I wife ; for he was sorry to own he had struck the bus- 
I tiiB first blow. " I am sorry you own it too," cries the 
' for it could not possibly appear to the court ; 
tar here was no evidence present but the lame man in the 
chair, whom I suppose to be your friend, and would conse- 
qtiently say nothing but what made for you," "How, 
aays Adams, "do yon take mo for a villain, who 
rould prosecute revenge in cold blood, and use unjustifiable 
( to obtain it ? If you knew me, and ray order, I 
■hoold think you affronted both." At the word order the 
gentleman stared (for he was too bloody to be of any mod- 
tm order of knights) ; and turning hastily about, said, 
* Every man knew his own business,'' 
Matters being now composed, the company retired to 
their several apartments, the two gentlemen congratulating 
-each other on the success of their good ofEces in procuring 
, perfect reconciliation between the contending parties ; 
and the traveller went to his repast, crying, " as the Italian 
' jioet says, 

■ J» wi very well que tyiUi e jia«, 
So send up dinner, good Boniface.' " 

The coachman began now to grow importunate with hia 
pseeengers, whose entrance into the coach was retarded by 
Jiis. Grave-airs insisting, against the remonstrances of all 
the rest, that she would not admit a footman into the coach, 
for poor Josi^ph was too lame to uiouut a horse. A young 
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lady, who was, aa it eeems, an earl's grand-daoghter, 
begged it with ahnoet tears in her eyes. Mr. Adains prayed, 
and Mrs, Slipslop scolded ; but all to no purpose. She 
eaid, " She would not demean herself to ride with a foot- 
man ; that there were wagons on the road : that if the 
master of the coach desired it, she would pay for two 
places, but would suffer no such fellow to come in." 
" Madam," says Shpslop, " I am sure no one can refuse 
another coming into a stage-coach." "I don't know, 
madam," aays the lady ; " I am not much used to stage- 
coaches ; I seldom travel in them." "That may be, 
madam," replied Slipslop ; " very good people do ; and 
some people's betters, for aught I know. " Mrs. Grave- 
airs said, " Some folks might sometimes give their tongpies 
a liberty to some people that were their betters, which 
did not become them ; for her part, she was not used to 
converse with servants." Shpslop returned, "Some peo- 
ple kept no servants to converse with ; for her part, she 
thanked heaven she lived in a family where there were a 
great many, and had more under her own command than 
any paltry little gentlewoman in the kingdom." Mrs. 
Grave-airs cried, " She believed her mistress would not en- 
courage such sauciness to her betters." "My betters!" 
says Slipslop ; " who is my betters, pray !" " I am your 
betters," answered Mrs. Grave-airs, " and I'll acquaint your 
mistress." At which Mrs, Slipslop laughed aloud, and told 
her, " Her lady was one of the great gentry ; and such lit- 
tle paltry gentlewomen as some folks, who travelled in stage- 
coaches, would not easily come at her." 

This smart dialogue between some people and some folks 
was going on at the coach-door when a solemn person, rid- 
ing into the inn, and seeing Mrs. Grave-airs, immediately 
accosted her with, " Dear child, how do you !" She pres- 
ently answered, " O papa ! I am glad you have overtaken 
me." " So am I," answered he ; " for one of our coaches 
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1h jnst at hand ; and there being room for yon in it, yon 
fihall go no fartlier in the stage unless you desire it." 
** How can yon imagine I should desire it V says slie ; so, 
bidding Slipslop ride with her fellow, if she pleased, she 
took her father by the hand, who was jnst alighted, and 
walked with him into a room. 

Adams instantly asked tlie coachman, ia t whisper, " If 
he knew who the gentleman was?" The coachman an- 
swered, " Ho was now a gentleman, and kept his horse and 
man ; but times are altered, master," said he ; "I remem- 
ber when he was no better born than myself." " Aye 1 
aje !" says Adams, "My father drove the squire's 
eoacb," answered he, " when that veryman rode postiUon ; 
bat lie is now his steward, and a great gentleman," 
Adams then snapped his hngers, and cried, "lie thought 
she was some such trollop." 

Adams made haste to acquaint Mrs. SHpelop with this 
good news, as he imagined it ; but it found a reception 
different from what he expected. The prudent gentle- 
'woman, who despised the anger of Mrs. Grave-airs whilst 
she conceived lier t!ie daughter of a gentleman of small 
fortune, now she heard her aUiance with the upper ser- 
Tuits of a great family in her neighborhood, began to fear 
her interest with the mistress. She wished she had not car- 
ried the dispute so far, and began to think of endeavoring 
to reconcile herself to the young lady before she left the 
inn ; when, luckily, the sceim at London, which the reader 
scarce have forgotten, presented itself to her mind, and 
comforted her with such assurance that she no longer ap- 
prehended any enemy with her mistress. 

Every thing being now adjusted, the company entered 
the coach, which was just on its departure, when one lady 
leoollected she had left her fan, a second her gloves, a third 
M, BitiifC-box, and a fourth a smelling-bottle behind her ; to 
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find al! whicli occasioned some delay, and much swearing, to 
the cuoclmian. 

As fioon as the coacli liad left the inn the women all to- 
gether fell to the character of Mrs. Grave-aira, whom one 
of them declared she had euspected to be some low crea- 
ture from the beginning of their journey, and another 
affirmed she Lad not even the looks of a gentlewoman ; a 
third warranted she was no better than she should be ; and 
turning to the lady who had related the story in the coach, 
said, " Did you ever hear, madam, any thing bo prudieh as 
her remarks ? Well, dehver me from the ccusoriousnesa 
of such a pmde." The fourth added, " O madam ! all 
these creatures are censorious ; hut for my part, 1 wonder 
where the wretch was bred ; indeed, I must own I have 
seldom conversed with these mean kind of people, so that 
it may appear stranger to me ; but to refuse the general de- 
sire of a whole company hath something in it so astonish- 
ing that, for my part, I own I should hardly believe it if 
my own cars had not been witnesses to it." " Yes, and so 
handsome a young fellow," cries Shpslop ; "the woman 
must have no conipulslon in her : I believe she is more of a 
Turk than a Cliristian ; I am certain, if she had any Chris- 
tian woman's blood in her veins, tlie sight of such a young 
fellow must have warmed it. Indeed, there are some 
wretched, miserable old objects that turn one's stomaeh ; 
I should not wonder if she had refused such a one ; I am 
as nice as herself, and should have cared no more than lier- 
self for the company of stinking old fellows ; but, hold up 
thy head, Joseph, thou art none of those ; and she who 
hath not compulsion for thee is a Myhummetman, and I 
will maintain it," This conversation made Joseph uneasy 
as well as the ladies, who, perceiving the spirits which 
Mrs. Slipslop was in (for indeed she was not a cup too low), 
began to fear the consequence ; one of them therefore de- 
sired the lady to conclude the story. " Ay, madam," said 
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Slipslop, " I beg yoor ladyship to give us that story you 
conimensated in the morning," which reqnest that well- 
bred woman immediately complied with. 



CHAPTER VI. 



CON0LTJ8ION OF THE DNFOETITNATE JILT. 

Leokoka, having once broke through the bounds which 
enstom and modesty impose on her sex, soon gave an nn- 
bridled indulgence to her jMHaion. Her visits to Bellarmine 
were more constant, aa well as longer, than his surgeon's : 
in a word, she became absolutely his nurse ; made his water 
gmel, administered him his medicines ; and, noCwitltstand- 
ing the prudent advice of her aunt to the contrary, almost 
entirely resided in her wounded lover's apartment. 

The ladies of the town began to take her conduct under 
ooDsideration ; it waa the cLicf topic of discourse at their 
tea-tablee, and was very severely censured by the most part, i 
especially by Lindamira, a lady whose discreet and starch 
carriage, together with a constant attendance at church three 
times a day, had utterly defeated many malicious attacks on 
l»er own reputation ; for ench was the envy that Linda- 
mira'e virtue had attracted, that, notwithstanding her own 
strict behavior and strict inquiry into tlie lives of others, 
ebe had not been able to escape being the mark of some 
arrows herself, which, however, did her no injury — a bless- 
ing, perhaps, owed by her to the clergy, who were her 
chief male companions, and with two or three of whom she 
liad been barbarously and unjustly calunmiated. 

" Kot so unjustly neither, perhaps," says Slipslop, " for 
the clei^ are men as well as other folks. 

The extreme delicacy of Lindaroira's virtue was cruelly 
hurt by thoee freedoms which Leonora allowed herself. 
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She said, " It was an affront to her sex ; that she did not 
imagine it consistent with any woman's honor to speak to 
the creature, or to be seen in her company ; and that, for 
her part, she should always refuse to dance at an assembly 
with Ler, for fear of contamination by taking her by the 
hand." 

But to return to my story : As soon as Bellarmine was re- 
covered, which was somewliat within a month from Lis re- 
ceiving the wound, he set out, according to agreement, for 
Leonora's father's, in order to propose tlie match, and settle 
all matters with him touching settlements and the like. 

A httle before his arrival the old gentleman had received 
an intimation of the affair by the following letter, which I 
can repeat verbatim, and which, they say, was writtun 
neither by Leonora nor her aunt, though it was in a woman's 
hand. The letter was in these words ; 

" Sib : I am sorry to acquaint you that your daughter, 
Leonora, hath acted one of the basest as well as most sim- 
ple parts with a young gentleman to whom she had engaged 
herself, and whom she hath (pardon the word) jilted for 
another of inferior fortune, notwithstanding his superior 
figure. You may take what measures you please on Qaa 
occasion ; I have performed what I thought my duty, as I 
have, though unknown to you, a very great respect for 
your family." 

The old gentleman did not give himself the trouble to 
answer this kind epistle ; nor did he take any notice of it, 
after he had read it, till he saw Bellarmine. He was, to 
\ Bay the truth, one of those fathers who look on children as 
• an unhappy consequence of their youthful pleasures ; which, 
as he would have been delighted not to have had attended 
them, so was he no less pleased with any opportunity to rid 
liimaelf of the incumbrance. He passed, in tlie world's 
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\ language, as sn exceeding good father, being not only eo' 
npacioDB ae to rob and plunder all mankind to the utmost 
of his power, bnt oven to deny himself the conveniences, 
and almoBt neceesaries, of life, which his neighbors attrib- 
uted to a desire of raising immense fortunes for his chil- 
dren : but in fact it was not so ; he heaped up money for 
ita own sake only, and looked on his cliildrcn as his rivals, 
vho were to enjoy bis beloved mistress when he was incapa- 
ble of pOBSeesing her, and which he would have been much 
more charmed with the power of carrying along with him ; 
ocr had his children any other security of being his heirs 
than that the law would constitute them such without a 
will, and that he had not affection enough for any one liv- 
ing to take the trouble of writing one. 

To this gentleman came Bellarniine on the errand I have 
mentioned. His person, his equipage, his family, and his 
estate, seemed to the father to make him an advantageous 
match for his daughter. He therefore very readily accepted 
hie proposals ; but when Bellanuine imagined the principal 
mStar concluded, and began to open the incidental matters 
of fortune, the old gentleman presently changed his coun- 
teDance, saying, " He resolved never to marry his daughter 
on a Smithfield match ; tliat wJioever had love for her to 
take her would, when he died, find lier share of his fortune 
in his coffers ; but he had seen such examples of undutiful- 
nees happen from the too early generosity of parents, that 
he had made a vow never to part with a sliilling whilst he 
lived. ' ' He commended the saying of Solomon, ' ' He that 
fipareth the rod spoileth the child \ ' ' but added, " he might 
have likewise asserted, That he that spareth tlie purse eaveth 
the child." He then ran into a discourse on tlie extrava- 
gance of the youth of the age ; whence he launched into a 
dissertation on horses; and came at length to commend 
thoee Bellarmine drove. That fine gentleman, who at 
aaotber season would have been well enough pleased to 
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dwell a little on that subject, was now very eager to resume 
the circumstance of fortune. He said, " He had a very 
high value for the young lady, and would receive her with 
lees than he would any other whatever ; but that even his 
love to her made some regard to worldly mattere necessary ; 
for it would be a most distracting sight for him to see her, 
when he had the honor to be her husband, in less than a 
coach and six." The old gentleman answered, " Four will 
do, foiu- wiU do ;" and then took a turn from horses to ex- 
travagance, and from extravagance to horses, till he came 
round to the equipage again, whither he was no sooner ar- 
rived than Bellannine brouglit him back to the point ; but 
all to no purpose ; he made his escape from that subject in 
a minute, till at last the lover declared, " That in the pres- 
ent situation of his affairs it was impossible for him, though 
he loved Leonora more than tmit U monde, to marry her 
without any fortune." To which the father answered, 
" He was sorry that his daughter must lose so valuable a 
match ; that if he had an inclination, at present it was not 
in his power to advance a shilling ; that he had had great 
losses, and been at great expenses on projects, wliich, 
though he had great expectation from them, bad yet pro- 
duced him nothing ; that he did not know what might hap- 
pen hereafter, as on the birth of a son, or such accident ; 
but he would make no promise, nor enter into any article, 
for he would not break his vow for all the daughters in the 
world. 

In short, ladies, to keep you no longer in suspense, Bel- 
lannine, having tried eveiy argument and persuasion which 
he could invent, and finding them all iuoffectuul, at length 
took his leave, but not in order to return to Leonora , ho 
proceeded directly to his own seat, whence, after a few days' 
stay, he returned to Paris, to the great delight of the French 
and the honor of the English nation. 

But 88 soon as he arrived at his home ho presently 
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' dispatched a messenger witli the following epistle to 
L«OQora : 

" Adokable and Chasmantb: I am Borry to have the 
honor to tell yon I am not the heureux person destined for 
your divine arras. Your papa hath told me bo with B.po- 
liUaee not often seen on tliis side Paris. Yon may perhaps 
l^ees his manner of refusing me. Ah, man Dieu.' You 
win certainly believe me, madara, incapable myself of 
delivering this triste message, which I intend to try tho 
French air to cnre the consequences of. A jamais ! C<Bv/r ! 
Ange / Au diahU ! If your papa obhges you to a mar- 
riage, I hope we shall see you at Paris ; till when, the wind 
that flows from thence will be the warmeet da/ns le numd^, 
for it will consist almost entirely of my sighs. Adieu, jna 
princesse ! Ah, Varnxmr ! Bellaemine." 

I shall not attempt, ladies, to describe Leonora's condi- 
tion when she received this letter. It is a picture of horror, 
which I should have as little pleasure in drawing as you in 
beholding. She immediately left the place where she was 
the subject of conversation and ridicule, and retired to that 
bonee I showed you when 1 began the storj-, where she hath 
ever since led a disconsolate life, and deser^'CB, perhaps, pity 
for her miafortunes, more than our censure for a behavior to \ 
which the artifices of her aunt very probably contributed, ' 
and to which very young women are often rendered too 
liable by that blamable levity in the education of our sex. 

" If I was inchned to pity her," said a young lady in the 
coach, " it would be for the loss of Horatio ; for I cannot 
discern any misfortune in her missing such a hosband as 
Bellarmine," 

" Why, I must own,"Bays Slipslop, " the gentleman was 
a little false-hearted ; but howsumever, it was hard to have 
two lovers and get never a husband at all. But pray, 
madam, what became of Ov/r-aaiiof'' 
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He remains, said the lady, still unmarried, and hath 
applied liimself eo strictly to hia bueineas that he hath 
raised, I hear, a very considerable fortunii. And, wh^t ia 
remarkable, they say he never hears the nauio of Leonora 
without a sigh, nor hath ever uttered one syllable to charge 
her with her ill-conduct towards him. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



A VEST SHORT 



WHICH PABSON ADAMS WENT 
QKKAT WAT. 



The lady, having finished her story, received the tltanka 
of the company ; and now Joseph, putting his head out of 
the coach, cried out, " Never believe me if youder be not 
our Parson Adams walking along without his horse !" " On 
my word, and so he is," says Slipslop, " and as sure as two- 
pence he bath left him behind at the inn." Indeed, tme 
it is, the parson had exhibited a fresh instance of his absence 
of mind ; for he was so pleased with having got Joseph into 
the coach that he never once thought of tlie beast in the 
stable ; and finding his legs as nimble as he desired, he 
sallied out, brandishing a crab-stick, and had kept on before 
the coach, mending and slackening his pace occasionally, so 
that he had never been much more or less than a quarter of 
a mile distant from it. 

Mrs. Slipslop desired the coachman to overtake him, 
which he attempted, but in vain ; for the faster he drove 
the faster ran the parson, often crying out, " Aye, aye, 
catch me if you can," till at length the coachman swore 
he would as soon attempt to drive after a greyhound, and 
giving the parson two or three hearty curses, he cried, 
" Softly, softly, boys," to his horses, which the civil beasts 
immediately obeyed. 
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But we will lie more conrteons to our reader tlian he was 
to Mre. Slipslop ; and leaving tlie coach and its company 
to pursue their journey, we will carry our reader on after 
Parson Adams, who stretched forwards mthoiit once looking 
"behind him, till, having left the coach full three miles in 
tie rear, he came to a place where, by keeping the ex- 
tremest track to the right, it was just barely possible for a 
human creature to miss his way. This track, however, did 
he keep, as indeed he had a wonderful capacity at these 
kinds of bare possibilities, and travelling in it about three 
miles over the plain, he arrived at the summit of a hill, 
whence, looking a great way backwards and perceiving no 
eoach in sight, he sat himself down on the turf, and pull- 
ing out his ^schylus, determined to wait hero for its ar- 
rival. 

He had not eat long here before a gun going off ver^ 
near a little startled him ; he looked up and saw a gentle- 
man within a hundred paces taking up a partridge which he 
had JQst shot. 

Adams stood up and presented a figure to the gentleman 
which would have moved latighter in many ; for his cas- 
sock had just again fallen down below his great-coat — that is 
to eay, it reached his knees, whereas the skirts of his great- 
coat descended no lower than half way down his thigbs ; 
bat the gentleman's mirth gave way to his surprise at be- 
holding such a personage in such a place. 

Adams, advancing to the gentleman, told him he hoped 
he had good sport, to which the other answered, " Very 
little," *' I see, sir," says Adams, "yon have smote one 
partridge," to which the sportsman made no reply, but 
{H-oceeded to charge hia piece. 

Wlulst the gun was eJiarging, Adams remained in silence, 
which be at last broke by observing that it was a delightful 
evening. The gentleman, who had at first eight conceived 
a very distasteful opinion of the parson, began, on perceiv- 
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ing a book in iiis hand and smotmg likemse the informa- 
tion of the cassock, to change his thoughtE, and made a 
small advance to conversation on his aide by saying, " Sir, 
T suppose yon are not one of these parts !" 

Adams immediately told him " No ; that he was a travel- 
ler, and invited by the beauty of the evening and the place 
to repose a little and amuse himself with reading. " "I 
may as well repose myself too." said the sportsman, " for 
I have been out this whole afternoon, and the devil a bird 
have I seen till I came hither." 

" Perhaps then the game is not very plenty hereaboats I' 
cries Adams. " No, sir," said the gentleman ; " the 
soldiers who are quartered in the neighborhood have killed 
it all." " It is very probable," cries Adams, " for shoot- 
ing is their profession." " Aye, shooting the game," 
answered the other ; " bnt I don't see they are so forward 
to shoot our enemies. I don't like that affair of Cartha- 
gena ; if I had been there, I believe I should have done 
other guess-things, d — n me ; what's a man's life when his 
country demands it ! a man who won't sacrifice hk life for 
his country deserves to be hanged, d — n me." Which 
words he spoke with so violent a gesture, so loud a voice, 
so strong an accent, and bo fierce a countenance, that he 
might have frightened a captain of trained-bands at tho 
head of his company ; bnt Mr. Adams was not greatly sub- 
ject to fear ; he told him intrepidly that he very much 
approved his virtue, bot disliked his swearing, and begged 
him not to addict himself to so bad a custom, without which 
he said he might fight as bravely as Achilles did. Indeed he 
was charmed with this discourse ; he told the gentleman he 
would willingly have gone many nules to have met a man 
of hifi generous way of thinking ; that if he pleased to sit 
down he should he greatly delighted to commune with 
him ; for though he was a clergyman he would himself be 
ready, if thereto called, to lay down his life for liis country. 
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The gentleman eat down, and Adams by him ; and then 
the latter began, as in the following chapter, a discouree 
■which we have placed by iteelf, as it is not only the most 
corioos in this but perhaps in any other book, 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A NOTABLE DISSEHTATION BT MR. ABEAHAM ADAUS ; WHEEK- 
EB THAT GENTLEMAN APPEABB IN A POLITIOAL LIQUT. 

" I DO assnre you, eir," says he, taking the gentleman 
by the hand, " I am heartily glad to meet with a man of 
yonr kidney ; for, though I am a poor parson, I will be 
bold to say I am an honest man, and would not do an ill 
thing to bo made a bishop ; nay, though it hath not fallen in 
my way to ofEer so noble a sacrifice, I have not been with- 
out opportunities of safEering for the sake of my conscience, 
I thank heaven for them ; for I have had relatione, though 
I Bay it, who made some figure in the world, particularly 
ft nephew, who was a shopkeeper and an alderman of a cor- 
poration. He was a good lad, and was under my earo when 
a boy, and I believe would do what I bade him to hia 
dying day. Indeed, it looks like extreme vanity in mo to 
iffect being a man of such consequence as to have so great 
an interest in an alderman ; but others have thought so 
too, as manifestly appeared by the rector whose curate I 
formerly was sending for me on the approach of an elec- 
tion, and telling me if I expected to continue in his cure 
that I must bring my nephew to vote for one Colonel 
Courtly, a gentleman whom I had never heard tidings of till 
tliat instant. I told the rector I had no power over my 
nephew's vote (God forgive me for such prevarication !) ; 
that I supposed he would give it according to his con- 
fidence ; that I would bv no means endeavor to influence 
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him to ^ve it otherwise. He told me it was in vain to equivo. 
cate ; that he knew I had already spoke to liira in favor of 
Squire Fickle, my neighbor ; and indeed it was true I 
had ; for it was &t a season when the church was in danger, 
and when all good men expected they knew not what would 
happen to us all. I then answered boldly, if he thought I 
had given my promise he affronted me in proposing any 
breach of it. Not to be too prolix, I persevered, and bo 
did my nephew, in the esquire's interest, who was chose 
chiefly through bis means ; and so I lost my curacy, AVell, 
flir, but do you think the esquire ever mentioned a word of 
the chnrcb? ive verhum quidtm, ut Ua dicam ; within 
two years he got a place, and bath ever since lived in Lon- 
don, where I have been informed (but God forbid I should 
believe that) that he never so much as goetb to churcb- 1 
remained, sir, a considerable time without any cure, and 
lived a full month on one funeral sennon, which I preached 
on the indisposition of a clergyman ; but this by the bye. 
At last, when Mr. Fickle got his place, Colonel Courtly 
stood again ; and who should make interest for him but Mr. 
Fickle himself ! that very identical Mr. Fickle, who had 
formerly told me tlio colonel was an enemy to both the 
church and state, bad the confidence to solicit my nephew 
for him ; and the colonel himself offered me to make me 
chaplain to bis regiment, wliicli I refused in favor of Sir 
Oliver Hearty, who told us he would sacrifice every thing to 
his country ; and I believe he would, except bis hunting, 
which he stuck so close to that in five years together he 
went but twice up to Parbament ; and one of those time«, 
I have been told, never was within sight of the Rooee. 
However, he was a worthy man, and the best friend I ever 
had ; for, by his interest with a bishop, he got me replaced 
into my curacy, and gave me eight pounds out of his own 
pocket to buy me a gown and cassock and furnish my 
boose. He had our interest while lie lived, which was not 
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maoj years. On liis death I had fresh appUcatione made 
to me ; for all the world knew tlie interest I had in my 
good nephew, who now was a leading man in the corpora- 
tion ; and Sir Thomas Booby, buying the estate whicli had 
beeu Sir Oliver's, proposed himself a candidate. He waa 
then a yoong gentleman just come from his travels ; and it 
did me good to hear him discoiiree on affairs which, for 
my part, I knew nothing of. If I had been master of a 
thooBand votes he should have had tliem all. I engaged 
my nephew in his interest, and he was elected ; and a very 
fine Parliament-man he was. They tell me he made 
speeches of an hour long, and, I have been told, very fine 
ones ; bnt he could never persuade the Parliament to be of 
bis opinion. Non omnia poaaumus onines. He promised 
me a living, poor man 1 and I believe I should have had it, 
bat an accident happened, which waa that my lady had 
promised it before, unknown to him. This indeed I 
never heard till afterwards ; for my nephew, who died 
about a month before the incumbent, always told me I 
might be assured of it. Since that time, Sir Thomas, poor 
man 1 had always so much business that he never could find 
leianre to see me. I believe it was partly my lady's fault, 
too, who did not think my dress good enough for the gentry 
at her table. However, I must do him the justice to say 
he never was ungrateful ; and I have aJways found his 
Idtchen, and hie cellar too, open to me : many a time, 
■ft«r service on a Sunday — for I preached at four churches 
— have I recruited my spirits with a glass of his ale. Smce 
my nephew's death, the corporation is in other hands ; and 
I am not a man of that consequence I was formerly. I 
have now no longer any talents to lay out in the service of 
my country ; and to whom nothing is given, of him can 
nothing be required. However, on all proper seasons, 
mch as the approach of an election, I throw a suitable 
dwh or two into my sermons, which I have the pleas- 
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lire to hear is not diBagreeable to Sir TLomas and the other 
honeEt gentlemen my neighbors, who have all promised me 
these five years to procure an ordination for a son of mine, 
who is now near thirty, hath an infinite stock of learning, 
\ and IB, I thank heaven, of an nnexceptionabic life ; though, 
as he waa never at an university, the bishop refuses to 
ordain him. Too much care cannot indeed be taken in 
admitting any to the sacred office ; though I hope he will 
never act so as to be a disgrace to any order, but will serve 
his God and his country to the utmost of his power, as I 
have endeavored to do before him ; nay, and wiU lay down 
his life whenever called to that purpose. I am sure I have 
educated him in those principles ; so that T have acquitted 
my duty, and shall have nothing to answer for on that 
account. But I do not distrust hira, for he is a good boy ; 
and if Providence should throw it in liis way to be of aa 
much consequence in a public light as his father once was, 
I can answer for him he will use his talents as honestly as I < 
have done," J 



CHAPTER IX. ' 

XS WHICH THE GENTLEMAN DESCANTS ON BBAVBRT AND HE- 
BOIO VIRTUE, TILL AN UNLUCKT AOCIDKNT PUTS AS END 
TO THE DIfiCOCKSE. 

The gentleman highly commended Mr. Adams for his 
good resolutions, and told him, " Ho hoped hie son would 
tread in his steps ;" adding, " that if he would not die for 
his country, he would not be worthy to live in it. I'd 
make no more of shooting a man that would not die for bis 
countiy than — " 

" Sir," said he, " T have disinherited a nephew, who is 
in the army, because he would not exchange his commission 
and go to the "West Indies. I believe the rascal is a 
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tiiongb he pretends to be in love foreootli. 1 
I have all such fellowe hanged, air ; I would have 
hanged.'* Adams answered, "That would be too 
that men did not make themselves ; and if fear 
bad too much ascendance in the mind, the man was rather 
to be pitied than abhorred ; that reason and time might 
leaeh him to subdue it." He said, "A man might be a 
coward at one time, and brave at another. Homer," saja 
■he, " who BO well understood and copied nature, hath 
taught us this lesson ; for Paris fights and Hector runs 
■waj. Nay, we have a mighty instance of this in the hia- 
lorj" of l^ter ages, no longer ago than the 705th year of 
Borne, when the great Pompey, who had won so many 
battles and been honored with so many triumphs, and of 
whose valor several autliors, capceially Cicero and Patereu- 
lus, have formed such eulogiuma ; this very Pompey left 
ttie battle of PbarBalia before be had lost it, and retreated 
to his tout, where he sat bke the most pusillanimous rascal 
in a fit of despair, and yielded a victory which was to de- 
termine the empire of the world to Cfesar. I am not 
much travelled in the history of modem times — that is to 
By, these last thousand years ; but those who are can, I 
jaake no question, furnish you with parallel instances." 
He concluded, therefore, that had be taken any such baaty 
reeolutions against his nephew, he hoped bo would consider 
' and retract them. The gentleman answered with 
great warmth, and talked much of courage and bis country, 
*iU, perceiving it grew late, be asked Adams, " What 
place he intended for that night!" lie told him, "He 
'waited there for the etage-eoach. " " The stage-coach, sir 1" 
aaid the gentleman; "they are all passed by long ago. 
Ton may see the last yourself almost three miles before 
" I protest and so they are," cries Adams ; " then 
JI must make haste and follow them." The gentleman 
told him he would hardly be able to overtake them ; and 
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that if he did not know his way he would be in danger ol 
lofiiag himself on the downs, for it would be preseot^ 
dark, and he might ramble about all night, and perlu^ 
find himself farther from his journey's end in the morning 
than he was now." He advised him, therefore, to " accMn- 
pany him to his honse, which was very little out of hk 
way," assuring him " that he would find some countTy fel- 
low in his pariah who would conduct him for sixpence to 
the city where he was going. " Adams accepted this pro- 
posal, and on they travelled, the gentleman renewing his 
discourse on courage, and the infamy of not being ready at 
all times to sacrifice our lives to our country. Night over- 
took them much about the same time as they arrived near 
some bashes ; whence, on a sudden, they heard the moet 
violent shrieks imaginable in a female voice, Adams offered 
to snatch the gun out of his companion's hand. " What 
are you doing?" said he. "Doing!" said Adams; "I 
am hastening to the assistance of the poor creature whom 
some villains are murdering." " Tou are not mad enough, 
I hope," says the gentleman, trembUng ; " do you consider 
this gun is only charged witli shot, and that the robbers an 
most probably furnished with pistols loaded with boUota I 
This is no business of ours ; let us make as much haste W 
possible out of the way, or we may fall into their handl 
ourselves." The shrieks now increasing, Adams made no 
answer, but snapped his fingers, and brandishing his crab- 
stick, made directly to the place whence the voice issned \ 
and the man of courage made as much expedition towaidl 
his own home, whither he escaped in a very short time 
without once looking belund him, where we vriU lean 
him to contemplate his own bravery and to censure the 
want of it in others, and return to the good Adams, who, 
on coming up to the place whence the noise proceeded, 
found a woman struggling with a man, who had thrown ha 
on the ground, and had almost overpowered her. ^l 
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great abilities of Mr. Adams were not neceasary to have 
formed a right jndgment of this affair on the firet 
He did not, therefore, want the entreaties of tl»e poor 
wretch to assist her ; bat, lifting up his criib-atick, he imnie- 
diatelj levelled a blow at that part of the ravisher's head 
where, according to the opinion of the ancients, the brains 
of some persons are deposited, and which lie had nndonbt- 
edly let forth, had not Nature, (who, as wise men have 
observed, equips all creatures with what is most expedient 
for thera) taken a provident care (as she always doth with 
tboee she intends for encountere) to make this part of the 
head three times as thick as those of ordinary men who are 
designed to exercise talents which are vulgarly called ra- 
tional, and for whom, as brains are necessary, she is obliged 
to leave some room for thera in the cavity of the skull ; 
whereas, those ingredients being entirely nselcss to persona 
of the heroic calling, she hath an opportunity of thickening 
the bone, so as to make it less subject to any impression, 
or liable to be cracked or broken ; and indeed, in some 
who are predestined to the command of armies and empires, 
she is supposed sometimes to make that part perfectly solid. 
As a game cock when engaged in amorous toying with a 
hen, if perchance he espies another cock at hand, immedi- 
ately quits his female, and opposes himself to his rival, so 
did the ravisher. on the information of the crab-stick, im- 
mediately leap from the woman and hasten to assail the 
man. He had no weapons but what Nature had furnished 
him with. However, he clenched his fist, and presently 
darted it at that part of Adam's breast where the heart is 
lodged. Adams staggered at the violence of the blow, 
when, throwing away his staff, be likewise clenched that fist 
which we have before commemorated, and would have dis- 
charged it full in the breast of his antagonist had he not 
dexterously caught it with hie left hand, at the same time 
darting his head (which some modem heroes of the lower 
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class use, like the battering-ram of tlte ancients, for 1 
weapon o£ offence ; another reason to admire the cunning- 
neBS of Nature, in composing it of those impenetrable 
materiak) ; dashing his bead, I say, into the stomach oi 
Adams, he timibled him on his back ; and not having any 
regard to the laws of heroism, which would have restrained 
him from any farther attack on his enemy till he was again 
on Ills lega, he threw himself upon him, and laj-ing hold 
on the ground with his left hand, he with his right bela- 
bored the body of Adams till he was weary, and indeed till 
I he concluded (to use the language of fighting) " that he had 
/ done his business ;" or, in the language of poetry, " that 
' he had sent him to the shades below ;" in plain English, 
■ " that he was dead. " 

But Adams, who was no chicken, and could bear a drub- 
bing as well as any boxing champion in the universe, lay 
still only to watch his opportunity ; and now, perceiving 
his antagonist to pant with his labors, he exerted his utmost 
force at once, and with such success that ho overtnmed 
him, and I>ecame his superior ; when, fixing one of hia 
knees in his breast, he cried out in an exulting voice, " It 
ie my turn now ;" and after a few minutes' constant appli- 
cation, be gave liim so dexterous a blow just under hifl 
chin that the fellow no longer retained any motion, and 
Adams began to fear he had etruck him once too often ; 
for he often asserted " he should be concerned to have the 
blood of even the wicked upon him. ' ' 

Adams got up and called aloud to the young woman. 
" Be of good cheer, damsel," said he ; " you are no longer 
in danger of your ravieher, who, I am terribly afraid, lies 
dead at my feet ; but God forgive me what I have done in 
defence of innocence !" The poor wretch, who had been 
some time in recovering strength enough to rise, and had 
afterwards, during the engagement, stood trembling, being 
disabled by fear even from running away, hearing her com- 
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panioD was victorions, came up to him, bitt not without 
apprehensioDS even of her deliverer ; wliich, however, she 
1 Wifi soon relieved from by his courteous Iwliavior and gentla 
words. They were txith etanding by the body, which lay 
motionlcse on the ground, and whicli Adams wished to see 
■ much more than the woman did, when he earnestly 
b^ged her to tell him " by what misfortune she come, at 
a time of night, into so lonely a place. " She aeqnaint- 
i him, " She was travelling towards London, and had acci- 
fetttally met with the person from whom he had delivered 
Ler, who told her he was likewise on Lis journey to the 
e place, and would keep her company, an ofEer which, 
aspecting no harm, she had accepted ; that he told her 
ftey were at a small distance from an inn, where she might 
B np her lodging that evening, and he wonld show her a 
r way to it tlian by following the road ; that if she 
d Bospected him (which she did not, he spoke so kindly 
Ib her), being alone on these downs in the dark, she Itad no 
m means to avoid him ; that therefore she put her 
B trust in Providence, and walked on, expecting every 
ent to arrive at the inn ; when on a sudden, being come 
t> those bushes, he desired her to stop, and after some rude 
, wliich she resieted, and some entreaties, which she 
ejected, he laid violent hands on her, and waa attempting 
to execute his wicked will, when, she thanked G — , he "; 
inely came up and prevented him." Adams encouraged 
T for saying she had put her whole trust in Providence, 
d told her, " He doubted not but Providence had sent 
n to her deliverance as a reward for that trust. He 
1 indeed he had not deprived the wicked wretch of 
p but G — 'swill be done." He said, "ho hoped the 
I of his intention would excuse him in the next 
Porid, and he tmstcd in her evidence to acquit him id 
He was then silent, and began to consider with 
i whether it wonld be properer to make his escape, or 
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to deliver himself into the hands of justice, ■which medita- 
tion ended as the reader will Bee in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER X. i 

OITIBQ AH AOOOUHT OF THE 8TRAH0E 04TA8TEOPHB OF THB 
PEEOEDINO ADVENTIJEE, WUICH DEEW POOK ADAUS nTTO 
FBKSH CALAMITIBa ; AND WOO THK WOMAN WAS WHO 
OWED THE PKE8EKVATI0N OF HEE CHASTITY TO HIS VIC- 
TOBIOnS ABM. 

The Bilence of Adams, added to the darkncEs of the night 
and lonelinese of the place, struck dreadful apprehenfiion 
into the poor woman's mind ; she began to fear as great an 
enemj in her deUverer as he had delivered her from ; and 
as she had not light enough to discover the age of Adams, 
and the benevolence visible in his countenance, she suspect- 
ed he had used her as some very honest men have used 
their country ; and had rescued her out of the hands of 
one rifler in order to rifle her himself. Such were the sna- 
pieions she drew from his silence ; but indeed they were 
ill-grounded. He stood over hia vanquished enemy, wisely 
weighing in his mind the objections which might be made 
to either of the two methods of proceeding mentioned in 
the last chapter, his judgment sometimes inclining to the 
one, and sometimes to the other ; for both seemed to him 
BO equally advisable and so equally dangerous that prob- 
' ably he would have ended his days, at least two or three of 
\a them, on tliat very spot, l>efore he had taken any resolu- 

tion ; at length he lifted up his eyes, and spied a light at a 
distance, to which he instantly addressed himself with 
Beu9 tit, traveller, hevs tu .' He presently heard several 
voices, and perceived the light approaching toward him. 
The persons who attended the Hght began some to laugh. 
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othen to sing, and others to hollow, at which the woman 
testified some fear (for ehe had concealed her suspicions of 
the parson himfielf) ; but Adams said, *' Be of good cheer, 
dsmsel, and repose thy truBt in the same Providence which 
luth hitherto protected thee, and never will foreake the in- 
nocent," These people, who now approached, were no 
other, reader, than a set of young fellows who came to 
flieee bashes in pursuit of a diversion which they call bird- 
batting. This, if you are ignorant of it (as perhaps if thoa 
Lut never travelled beyond Kensington, Islington, Hack- 
ney, or the Borough, thou mayet be), I will inform thoe, 
performed by holding a large clapnet before a lantern, 
lod at the same time beating the bushes ; for the birds, 
irfien they are disturbed from their places of rest, or roost, 
immediately make to the light, and bo are enticed within 
the net. Adams immediately told them what liad hap- 
pened, and desired them to hold the lantern to the face of 
llie man on the ground, for he feared ho had smote him fa- 
tally. But indeed his fears were frivolous ; for the fellow, 
though he had been stunned by tlio last blow he received, 
liid long since recovered his senses, and finding himself 
qmt of Adams, had listened attentively to the discourse be- 
tween him and the young woman, for whose departure he 
kid patiently waited, that he might likewise withdraw 
himself, having no longer hopes of succeeding in his de- 
riWB, which were moreover almost as well cooled by Mr. 
Adams as they could have been by the young woman her- 1 
telf had he obtained his utmost wish. This fellow, who had 
readiness at improving any accident, thought he might 
now play a better part than that of a dead man ; and ac- 
Bordingly, the moment the candle was held to Ida face, lie 
fc^wd op, and laying hold on Adams, cried out, "No, 
villain, I am not dead, though you and your wicked whore 
Bugfat well tliink me 80, after the barbaroua eraelties yoa 
itve exercised on me. Gentlemen," said he, "you are 
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Inckily come to the asaiatance of a poor traveller, who 
■would otherwise have been robbed and murdered by this 
vile man and woman, who led me hither out of my way 
from the high-road, and botJi falling on me have uaed me 
as you see." Adams was going to anewer, when one of the 
yonng fellows cried, " D^n them, let's carry them both 
before the justice." The poor woman began to tremble, 
and Adams lifted up his voice, but in vain. Three or four 
of them laid hands on liim ; and one holding the lantern to 
his face, they all agreed lie had the most villanous coimte- 
nance they ever beheld : and an attorney's clerk, who was of 
the company, declared he was sure he had remembered him 
at the bar. As to the woman, lier hair was dishevelled in 
the struggle, and her nose had bled ; so that they could not 
perceive whether she was handsome or ugly, but they said 
her fright plainly discovered her gviilt. Aud searching her 
pockets, as they did those of Adams, for money, which the 
fellow said he had lost, they found in her pocket a purse 
with some gold in it, which abundantly convinced them, 
eepeciaUy as the fellow offered to swear to it. Mr. Adams 
was found to have no more than one halfpenny about him. 
This the clerk said " was a great presumption that he was 
an old offender, by cunningly giving ail the booty to the 
woman," To which all the rest readily assented. 

This accident promising them better sport than what they 
had proposed, they quitted their intention of catching birds, 
and unanimously resolved to proceed to the jugtice with 
the offenders. Being informed what a desperate fellow 
Adams was, they tied his hands behind him ; and having 
hid their nets among the bushes, and the lantern being car- 
ried before them, they placed the two prisoners in their 
front, and then began their march, Adams not only sub- 
mitting patiently to his own fate, but comforting aud en- 
couraging his companion under her sufferings. 

Whilst they were on their way the clerk informed the 
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reet that this adventure wonld prove a very beneficial one ; 
for that they would all be entitled to their proportions of 80Z. 
for apprehending the robbers. This occasioned a contention 
nmceming the parte which they had severally borne in 
laking them, one insisting lie ought to have the greatest 
ili&re, for he had first laid his hands on Adams ; another 
claiming a snperior part for having first held the lantern to 
the man's face on the ground, by which, he said, " the 
whole was discovered. " The elerk claimed four fifths of 
Ibe reward for having proposed to search the prisoners, and 
iikcwiee the carrying them before the justice. lie said, 
"indeed, in strict justice, he ought to have the whole." 
These claims, however, they at last consented to refer to a 
fatnre decision, hnt seemed all to agree that the clerk was 
entitled to a moiety. They tlien debated what money 
ihoald be allotted to the young fellow who had been em- 
ployed only in holding the nets. He very modestly said, 
" that he did not apprehend any large proportion wonld 
fall to his share, but hoped they wonld allow him Bome- 
thing ; he desired them to consider that they had assigned 
their nets to his care, which prevented him from being as 
forward as any in laying hold of the robbers" (for so those 
innocent people were called) ; " that if he had not occu- 
jned the nets some other must," conchiding, however, 
" that he should be contented with the smallest share im- 
Iginable, and should think that rather their bounty than 
his merit," But they were all unanimous in excluding him 
from any part whatever, the clerk particularly swearing, 
" K they gave )iim a shilling they might do what they 
}ileased with the rest, for he would not concern himself 
with the afiair," This contention was so hot, and so totally 
engaged the attention of all the parties, that a dexterous 
fiimble tliief, had he been in Mr. Adams's situation, would 
have taken care to have ^ven the jastice no trouble that 
evening. Indeed, it required not the art of a Shepherd to 
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escape, especially as tlie darkness of the night would have 
fio ranch befriended him ; but Adams trUBted rather to his 
innocence than his heels, and without thinking of flight, 
which waB easy, or resistance (which was impossible, as 
there were six lusty young fellows besides the viUalQ him- 
self present), he walked with perfect resignation the way 
they thought proper to conduct him. 

Adams frequently vented himself in ejaculations during 
their journey ; at last, poor Joseph Andrews occurring to 
his mind, he could not refrain sighing forth hia names 
which being heard by his companion in affliction, she cried 
with some vehemence, " Sure I should know that voice ; 
you cannot certainly, sir, be Mr, Abraham Adams )" " In- 
deed, damsel," says he, " that is my name ; there is some- 
thing also in your voice which persuades me I have heard 
it before." "La! sir," says she, "don't you remember 
poor Fanny ?" " How, Fanny !" answered Adams ; " in- 
deed I very well remember yon ; what can have brought 
yon hither!" '* I have told you, sir," rephed she, "I 
was travelling towards London ; but I thought you men- 
tioned Joseph Andrews ; pray what is become of him I" 
" I left him, child, tliis afternoon," said Adams, " in the 
stage-coach, on his way towards our parish, whither ho ia 
going to see you." "To see me 1 La! sir," answered 
Fanny, "sure you jeer me ; what should he be going to 
see me for !" " Can you aak that !" replied Adams. " I 
hope, Fanny, you are not inconstant ; I assure you he de- 
serves much better of you." "La! Mr. Adams," said 
she, " what is Mr. Joseph to me ! I am sure I never had 
any tiling to say to hun, but as one fellow-servant might to 
another." " 1 am aoiry to hear this," said Adams ; " a 
virtuous passion for a young man is what no woman need 
be ashamed of. Yon either do not tell me truth, or you aro 
false to a very worthy man." Adams then told ber what 
had happened at the inn, to which she listened very atten- 
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tiTely ; and a sigh often escaped from her, notwithstancling 
her utmost endeavors to the contrary ; nor could she pre- 
vent herself from asking a thousand questioiis, which would 
Jiave afisnred any one bnt Adama, who never saw farther 
into people than thej desired to let him, of the truth of a , 
pafdon she endeavored to conceal. Indeed, the fact was, . 
that this poor girl, having heard of Joseph's miefortune, by 
lome of the servants belonging to the coach which we have 
formerly mentioned to have stopped at the inn while the 
poor youth was confined to liis bed, that instant abandoned 
the cow she was miUdiig, and taking with her a Httle bun- 
dle of clothes under her arm, and all the money she was 
worth in her own purse, without consulting any one, im- 
mediately set forward in pursuit of one whom, uotwith-j 
OAuding her shyness to the parson, she loved with inexpres-l 
able violence, though with the purest and most delicate paa-^ 
Bon. This shyness, therefore, as we trust it will recom- 
mend her character to all our female readers, and not 
greatly surprise such of our males as are well acquainted 
with the younger part of the other sex, we shall not give 
smselyee any trouble to vindicate. 



CHAPTER XI. 



, WHAT HAPPEIIED TO THKM WHILE BEFOEE THE JUBTIGB. A 
OHAPTEB VEEY FULL OF LEAENING. 

Their feUow-travellers were so engaged in the hot ^- 
f jmte concerning the division of the reward for apprehend- 
I ing these innocent people that they attended very httle to 
I their discourse. They were now arrived at the justice's 
I bouse, and had sent one of his servants in to acquaint hid 
F worship that they had taken two robbers and brought them 
[ before him. The Justice, who was just returned from a 
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fox-chase, and had not jet finished his dinner, ordered them 
to cany the prisoners into the stable, wlutlier they were at- 
tended by all the servants in the honse, and all the people 
in the neighborhood, who flocked together to see them with 
as much eurioBity as if there was Bometliing uncommon to 
be seen, or that a rogiie did not look like other people. 

The justice, now being in the height of his mirth and his 
cape, bethought Iiimself of the prisoners ; and telling hia 
company be believed tliey should have good sport in their 
examination, he ordered them into his presence. They had 
no sooner entered the room than he began to revile them, 
Baying, " That robberies on the highway were now grown 
60 frequent that people could not sleep safely in their beds, 
and assured them they both should be made examples of at 
the ensuing assizes." After lie had gone on some time in 
this manner, he was reminded by liis clerk, " That it would 
be proper to take tlie depositions of the witnesses against 
them." Which he bid him do, and he would light his pipe 
in the meantime. Whilst the clerk was employed in writ- 
ing down the deposition of the fellow who bad pretended to 
be robbed, the justice employed himself in cracking jests on 
poor Fanny, in which he was seconded by all tlie company 
at table. One asked, '* Whether she was to be indicted for 
a highwayman ?" Another whispered in her ear, " If she 
had not provided herself a great belly, he was at her ser- 
vice. " A third said, " Be warranted she was a relation of 
Turpin." To which one of the company, a great wit, shak- 
ing his head, and then his sides, answered, " He believed 
she was nearer related to Turpis ;" at which there was an 
miiversal laugh. They were proceeding thus with the poor 
girl, when somebody, smoking the cassock peeping forth 
from under the great-coat of Adams, cried ont, "What 
have we here, a parson V " How, airrah," eays the justice, 
" do yon go a robbing in the dress of a clergyman ? let me 
tell you your habit ^^^ll not entitle yoa to the benefit of the 
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clergy." "Yee," said the witty fellow, "he will have 
one benefit of clergy : he will be exalted above the heads of 
the people ;'* at which there was a eecond laugh. And 
DOW the witty epark, seeing hie jokes take, began to rise in 
spiritfi ; and tnming to Adams, challenged him to cap verses, 
ind provoking him by giving the firet blow, he repeated, 
" MbUe meum heQiat cord etl vUASt tdit." 

I'pon which Adams, with a look full of ineffable contempt, 
told lum, " He deserved scourging for his pronnndation, " 
The witty fellow answered, " Wliat do you deserve, doctor, 
for not being able to answer the first time ? Why, I'll give 
line, you blockhead, with an S. 

" ' Si Hat, uCfulBum ^teetaturin igmba* htarwa.' " 

" What, canst not with an M neither i Tiiou art a pretty 

fellow for a parson ! Why didst not steal some of the par- 

Kin's Latin as well as his gown ?' ' Another at the table then 

mawered, " If he had, yon wonld have been too hard for 

Mm ; I remember you at ihe college a very devil at this 

eport ; I have seen you catch a freshman, for nobody that ' 

^kjy g yon would engage with you. " " I have forgot those t 

HHm now," cried the wit. " I believe I could have done 

^HKr well formerly. Let's see, what did I end with ? — 

HV again — ay — 

'■ ' Mart, Baedmt, ApoUo, enwrutn.' " 

"I oonld have done it once," "Ah! evil betide you, 
Md so you can now," said the other; "nobody in this 
country wiU undertake you." Adams conid hold no longer. 
"Friend," said he, " I have a boy not above eight years 
oH who would instmct thee that the last verse runs thus : 



' Din 



t Divonim, Mart, Baedhiu. Apollo, 



"I'll hold thee a guinea of that," said the wit, throwing 
the money on the table. " And I'll go your halves," cries 
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tlie other. " Done," answered Adams ; but npon apply, 
ing to He pocket he was forced to retract, and own he had 
no money about him ; which eet them all a laughing, and 
confirmed the trimnph of his adversary, which was not 
moderate, any more than the approbation he met with from 
the whole company, who told Adams he must go a little 
longer to school before he attempted to attack that gentle- 
man in Latin. 

The clerk having finished the depositions, as well of the 
fellow himself as of those who apprehended the prisoners, 
delivered them to the justice, who, having sworn the sev- 
eral witnessea without reading a syllable, ordered hia clerk 
to make the mittinius. 

Adams then said, "He hoped he should not be con- 
demned unheard." " No, no," cries the justice, " you will 
be asked what you have to say for yourself when you come 
on your trial : we are not trying you now ; I shall only 

. commit you to jail : if you can prove your innocence at 
'size, you will be found ignoramus, and so no harm done.'' 

' " Is it no punishment, sir, for an innocent man to lie sev- 
eral months in jail V cries Adams : " I beg you would at 
least hear me before you sign the mittimus." " What sig- 
nifies all you can say !" says the justice : " is it not here in 
black and white against yon ? I must tell you you are a very 
impertinent fellow to take up so much of my time. So 
make haste with his mittimus," 

The clerk now acquainted the justice that among other 
suspicious things, as a peulaufe, etc., found in Adams's 
pocket, they had discovered a book written, as ho appre- 
hended, in ciphers : for no one could read a word in it. 
" Ay," says the justice, " the fellow may be more than a 
common robber ; he may be in a plot against the govern- 
ment. Produce the book." Upon which the poor manu- 
script of jEschyluB, which Adams had transcribed with his 
own hand, was brought forth ; and tlie justice, looking at 
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it, ehook Lis head, and turning to tlie prisoner asked the 
meaning of those ciphers. " Cypherd ?" answered Adams, 
"it is a manuscript of ^schynis." " WIjo ? who?" eaid 
tie justice. Adams repeated, " jEseliylus." "That is an 
ootUadish name," cried the clerk. "A fictitious name 
ntlier, I believe," said the justice. One of the company 
(ieciared it looked very much like Greek. " Greek ?" said 
(lie joBtice ; " why, 'tie all writing." "No," says the 
other, " I don't positively say it is so ; for it is a very long 
time dnce I have seen any Greek," " There's one," says 
he, turning to the parson of the parish, who was present, 
"will tell U8 immediately." The paison, taking up the 
book, and putting on his spectacles and gravity together, 
nmttered some words to himeelf, and then pronounced 
ilond — " Aye, indeed, it is a Greek manuscript ; a very 
fine piece of antiquity. I make no doubt but it was stolen 
from the same clergyman from whom the rogue took the 
EMBOck." " What did the rascal mean by his ^schylus V 
Bays the justice. " Pooh 1" answered the doctor with a 
contemptuous grin, " do you think that fellow knows any 
thing of this book ? .ifiachylus 1 ho I ho 1 lio ! I see now 
what it is — a manuscript of one of the fathers, I know a 
nobleman who would give a great deal of money for such a 
pece of antiquity. Aye, aye, question and answer, The 
beginning is the catechism in Greek. Aye, aye, I'oUaki toi : 
What's your name!" "Aye, what's your name?" eays 
the justice to Adams, who answered, " It is jEschyluB, 
Md I will maintain it," "0! it is," says the justice: 
" make Mr. jEschylus his mittimus. I will teach you to 
banter me with a false name." 

One of the company, having looked steadfastly at Adams, 
leked him, " If ho did not know Lady Booby f" Upon 
which Adams, presently calling him to mind, answered in 
» rapture, " O squire ! are you there ? I believe you will 
inform hie worship I am innocent." " I can indeed say," 
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replied the squire, " that I am very much surprised to see 
yon in this gitnation ;" and then, addressing himaelf to the 
jufitiee, he said, " Sir, I assure you Mr. Adams is a clergy- 
man, as he apjjearB, and a gentleman of a very good char- 
acter. I wish you woidd inquire a little farther into this 
afEair, f or I am convinced of hie innocence." "Nay," 
says the justice, " if he is a gentleman, and you are enr© he 
is innocent, I don't desire to commit him, not I : I will 
commit the woman by herself, and take your bail for the 
gentleman ; look into t!ie book, clerk, and seo how it is to 
take bail — come — and make the mittimus for the woman as 
fast aa you can." " Sir," cries Adams, " I assure yon she 
is as innocent as myself." " Perhaps," said the squire, 
" there may bo some mistake : pray let us hear Mr, 
Adams's relation," "With all my heart," answered the 
justice ; " and give the gentleman a glass to whet his whis- 
tle before he begins. I know how to behave myself to a 
J gentleman as well as another. Nobody can say I have com- 
' mitted a gentleman since I have been in the commission." 
Adams then began the narrative, in which, though he was 
very prolix, he was uninterrupted, imloes by several hmns 
and hahs of the justice, and his desire to repeat those parte 
which seemed to him most material. When he had finished, 
the justice, who, on what the squire had said, believed 
every syllable of his story on his bare affirmation, notwith- 
standing the depositions on oath to the contrary, began to let 
loose several rogues and rascals against the witness, whom 
he ordered to stand forth, but in vain ; the said 'nitnees, 
long since finding what turn matters were likely to take, 
had privily withdrawn without attending the issue. The 
justice now flew into a violent passion, and was hardly pre- 
vailed with not to commit the innocent fellows who had 
been imposed on as well as himself. He swore, " They had 
beet find out the fellow who was guilty of perjury, and 
bring him before him within two days, or he would bind 
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ihem aU over to their good behavior." They all promised 
t(j nee their best endeavors to that purpose, and were dia- 
missed. Then the justice insisted that Mr. Adams should 
at down and take a glass with him, and the parson of the 
parieh delivered him back the manuBcript without saying a 
word ; nor would Adams, who plainly discerned his igno- 
nnce, expose it. As for Fanny, she was, at her own re- 
qaest, recommended to the eare of a maid-servant of the 
bouse, who helped her to new dress and clean herself. _ 

The company in the parlor had not been long seated be- 
fore they were alarmed with a horrible nproar from with- 
ont, where the persons who had apprehended Adams and 
fanny had been re^ilmg, according to the custom of the 
bouse, with the justice's strong beer. These were all fallen 
together by the ears, and were cuffing each other without 
iny mercy. The justice himself sallied out, and with the 
dignity of his presence soon put an end to the fray. On 
his retuiTi into the parlor, he reported, " That the occasion 
of the quarrel was no other than a dispute to whom, if 
Adams had been convicted, the greater share of the reward 
for apprehending him had belonged." All the company 
laughed at this, except Adams, who, taking his pipe from 
bis tnouth, fetched a deep groan, and said, " He was con-^ 
cemed to see so litigious a temper in men. That he remem- ) 
Wed a story something like it in one of the parishes where 
big cure lay : Tliere was," continued he, " a competition 
between three young fellows for the place of the clerk, 
which I disposed of, to the best of my abilities, according 
(0 merit — that is, I gave it to him who had the happiest 
knack at setting a psalm. The clerk was no sooner estab- 
liehed in his place than a contention began between the two 
disappointed candidates concerning their excellence, each 
contending on whom, had they two been the only competi- 
tore, my election would have fallen. This dispute fre- 
quently disturbed the congregation, and introduced a dis- 
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cord into ttie psalmody, till I was forced to silence tliem 
both. But, alas ! tbe litigious spirit could not be etifled ; 
and, being no longer able to vent itaelf in singing, it now 
broke forth in fighting. It produced many battles (for they 
were very near a match), and 1 believe would have ended 
fatally, Lad not the death of the clerk given me an oppor- 
tunity to promote one of them to his place, which pres- 
\ ently pnt an end to the dispute and entirely reconciled the 
contending parties." Adams tlien proceeded to make some 
pliiloaophical observations on the f oUy of growing warm in 
disputes in which neither party is interested. He then ap- 
plied himself vigorously to smoking ; and a long silence en- 
sued, which waa at length broke by the jnstice, who began 
to sing forth his own praises, and to value himself exceed- 
ingly on his nice discernment in the canse which had lately 
been before him. He was quickly interrupted by Mr. 
Adams, between whom and his worship a dispute now 
arose whether he ought not, in strictness of law, to have 
committed him, the said Adams ; in which the latter main- 
tained he ought to have been committed, and the justice as 
vehemently held he ought not. This had most probably 
produced a quarrel (for both were very violent and positive 
in their opinions) had not Fanny accidentally heard that & 
young fellow was going from the justice's house to the very 
inn where the stage-coach in which Joseph was put up. 
Upon tliie news, she immediately sent for the parson out of 
the parlor. Adams, when he found her resolute to go 
(though she would not own the reason, but pretended she 
could not hear to see the faces of those who had suspected 
her of such a crime), was fully determined to go with her. 
He accordingly took leave of the justice and company, and 
so ended a dispute in which the law seemed shamefully to 
intend to set a magistrate and a divine together by tho 
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CHAPTEK XII. 



■r DKLIOHTFTII. ADVENTURE, AS WELL TO THE PERSONS 
COSCEBNED A3 TO THE GOOD-NATCBED BEADEB. 

Adams, Fanny, and the guide set out together about oue 
in the morning, the moon being then jnst risen. They had 
sot gone above a mile before a most violent storm of rain 
obliged them to take shelter in an inn, or rather ale-house, 
where Adams immediately procured himself a good fire, a 
toast and ale, and a pipe, and began to smoke with great 
eoBtent, utterly forgetting every thing that had happened. 

Fanny sat likewise down by the fire, but was much more 
impatient at the storm. She presently engaged the eyes of 
the host, his wife, the maid of the house, and the young 
fellow who was their guide ; they all conceived they had 
fiever seen anything half so handsome ; and indeed, reader, 
if thou art of an amorous hue, I advise thee to skip over 
the next paragraph ; which, to render our history perfect, 
we are obliged to set down, humbly hoping that we may 
ttcapo the fate of Pygmalion ; for if it should happen to 
u, or to thee, to be struck with this pictiire, we should be 
perhaps in as helpless a condition as Karcissns, and might 
My to ourselves, quod peti-a est musguam-. Or, if the finest 

features in it should set Lady 's image before our eyes, 

We should be still in as bad a situation, and might say to 
our deeires, Ccelum i-psum petimua atuUltia. 

Fanny was now in the nineteenth year of her age ; she 
was tall and delicately shaped, but not one of those slender 
jonng women who seem rather intended to Lang up in the 
lall of an anatomist than for any other purpose. On the f 
contrary, she was so plump that she seemed bursting through 1 
her tight stays, eflpecially in the part whieli confined her J 
swelling breasts, ^or did her hips want the assistance of a / 
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hoop to extend them. The exact shape of her arms denoted 
the form of those limbs which she concealed ; and thongh 
they were a little reddened by her labor, yet, if her sleeve 
dipped above her elbow, or her handkerchief discovered 
any part of her neck, a whiteness appeared which the finest 
Italian paint would be unable to reach. Her hair was of a 
chestnut brown, and nature iiad been extremely lavish to 
her of it, which she had cut, and on Sundays used to curl 
down her neck, in the modem fasliion. Her forehead was 
high, her eyebrows arched, and rather full than otherwise. 
Her eyes black and sparkling ; her nose just inclining to the 
Koman ; her lips red and moist, and her under lip, accord- 

/ ing to the opinion of the ladies, too pouting. Iler teeth 
were white, but not exactly even. The small-pox had left 
one only mark on her chin, which was so large it might 
have been mistaken for a dimple, had not her left cheek 
produced one so near a neighbor to it that the former 
served only for a foil to the latter. Her complexion was 
fair, a httle injured by the sun, but overspread with such a 
bloom that the finest ladies would liave exchanged all their 
white for it ; add to these a countenance in wliich, though 
6he was extremely bashful, a sensibihty appeared almost 
incredible ; and a swcetnesa, whenever she smiled, beyond 
either imitation or description. To conclude all, she had a 
iiatnral gentility, superior to the acquieition of art, and 

' which surprised all who beheld her. 

This lovely creature was sitting by the fire with Adams, 
when her attention was suddenly engaged by a voice from 
an inner room, which sung the following song : 



THE BONO. 

Say, Chloe, whew nrasl the swain stray 
Who is by thy beauties undoneT 

To wash their remembrance away. 
To what diatsDt Letlie must run I 
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The wretch who was seulenced to die 
Ha; escape, and Icava justice behind ; 

Prom his country perhaps he may fly. 
But O ! can he fly from bis mind I 

O rapture I unthought ot before. 

To be thus of Cliloe possess'd ; 
Nor she, nor do tyrant's hard power. 

Her image can tear from my breast. 
But felt not NarcissuB more joy. 

With his eyes he beheld hia loved chonos T 
Yet what he beheld the food boy 

Uore eagerly wish'd in his arms. 

Bow can it thy dear image be 

Wiiich fills thus my bosom with woe t 
Can aught bear resemblance to thuo 

Which grief and not joy can bestow t 
This counterfeit snatch from my heart, 

Ye pow'ra, tho' with torment I rave, 
Tho" mortal will prove the fell smart : 

I then shall find rest in my grave. 

Ah, see the dear nymph o'er the plain 

Come smiling and tripping along I 
A thousand Loves dunce in her triun. 

The Graces around her alt throng. 
To meet her soft Zcphyrus flies, 

And wafts all the sweets from the flowers. 
Ah, rogue ! whilst be kisses her eyes. 

Uore sweets from her breath be devours. 

My Eoul. whilst I gaze, is on fire : 

But her looks were so tender and kind. 
My hope almost reach'd my desire, :? 

And left lame despair far behind. 
Transported with madness, I flew, 

And eagerly seiied on my bliss ; 
Her l>08om hut half she wiibdrew. 

But half she refused my fond kiss. 

Advances like these made me bold ; 

I whisper'd her.— love, we're alone — 
The rest let immortals unfold ; 

No language can letl but their own. 



^ 
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Ah, Cliloe. expiring, I cried, 

Ho* long I thy cruelty bore 1 
Ah. StrephoQ, she blushing replied. 

You ne'er wus so pressing before. 

Adams had been mminating all this time on a pas 
^seliylus, without attending in the least to tlie voice, th« 
one of the most melodious that ever was heard, when, i 
ing his eyes on Fanny, lie cried out, " Blesa ns, you XfA 
extremely pale !" " Pale ! Mr. Adams," saye she ; 
Jesus !" and fell backwards in her chair. Adams jnmpi 
up, flnng his ^schylns into the fire, and fell a roariogl 
the people of the house for help. He soon t 
every one into the room, and the songster among the r 
but, O reader ! when this nightingale, who was no otk 
than Joseph Andrews himself, saw Ins beloved Fanny! 
the situation we have described her, canet thou c 
agitations of his mind t If thou canst not, waive that mec 
tation to behold his happiness, when, clasping her in I 
arms, he found life and blood returning into her cheeks ; 
when he saw her open her beloved eyes, and heard lier 
with the softest accent whisper, " Are yon Joseph An- 
drews !" *' Art thon my Fanny ?" he answered eagerly ; 
and pulhng her to his heart, he imprinted numberless 
kisses on her lips, without considering who were present. 

If prudes are offended at the lusciousness of this picture, 
they may take their eyes off from it, and survey Parson 
Adams dancing about the room in a rapture of joy. Some 
philosophers may perhaps doubt whether he was not the 
happiest of the three ; for the goodness of his heart enjoyed 
the blessings which were exulting in the breasts of both the 
other two, together with his own. But we shall leave euch 
disquisitions, as too deep for ns, to those who are building 
some favorite hypothesis, which they will refuse no meta- 
physical rubbish to erect and support : for our part, we give it 
clearly on the side of Joseph, whose happiness was not only 
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greater than the parson's, but of longer duration; for as 
8O0D afi the first toniults of Adame's rapture were over lie 
cast his eyee towards the fire, where j^schylus lay expir- 
ing, and immediately rescued the poor remains, to wit, the 
sheepskin covering, of his dear friend, which was the work 
of his own hands, and had been his inseparable companion 
r for npwards of thirty years. 

Fanny had no sooner perfectly recovered herself than she 
began to restrain the impetuosity of her transports ; and 
reflecting on what she had done and suffered in the pree- 
ence of so many, she was immediately covered with con- 
fusion ; and pushing Joseph gently from her, she begged 
h it" to be quiet, nor would admit of either kiss or embrace 
«ny longer. Then, seeing Mrs, Slipslop, she courtesied, and 
offered to advance to her ; but that high woman would 
not return her courtesies ; but, easting her eyes another way, 
immediately withdrew into another room, muttering as she 
vent she wondered who the creature was. 



CHAPTEE Xin. 

A. DKSKBTATION OONCEBNINO HIGH PEOPLE AND LOW PEOPLE, 
WTTB MBS, slipslop's DEPARTUKE tN NO VERY QOOD TEM- 
PER OF MIND, AND THE EVIL PLIOHT IN WHIOH SEE LEFT 
ADAMS AND HIS COMPANY. 

It will doubtless seem extremely odd to many readers 
that Mrs. Slipslop, who had lived several years in the same 
bouse with Fanny, should, in a short separation, utterly for- 
get her. And indeed the truth is, that she remembered her 
very well. As we would not willingly, therefore, that any 
thing should appear unnatural in this our history, we will 
endeavor to explain the reasons uf her conduct ; nor do we 
doubt being able to satisfy the most carious reader that 
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itre. Slipslop did not in the leaet deviate from tlie common 
road in this behavior ; and indeed had ahe done otherwise, 
she mnst have descended below herself, and would have 
very justly been hable to censure. 
(I Be it known tlien, that the human epecfes are divided 
\ into two sorts of people, to wit, high people and low people. 
Ab by high people I would not be understood to mean per- 
eonfl literally bom higher in their dinieneiona than the rest 
of the species, nor metaphorically those of exalted charac- 
ters or abilities ; bo by low people I cannot be constmed to 
intend tlie reverse. High people signify no other than peo- 
ple of fashion, and low people those of no fashion. Now, 
this word f osliion hath by long use lost it« original meaning, 
from which at present it gives us a very different idea ; for 
I am deceived if by persons of fashion we do not generally 
include a conception of birth and accomphshments superior 
to the herd of manltind ; whereas, in reality, nothing more 
■was originally meant by a person of fasluon than a person 
who dressed himself in the fashion of the times ; and the 
word really and truly signifies no more at this day. Now, the 
world being thus divided into people of fashion and people 
of no fashion, a fierce contention arose between them ; nor 
would those of one party, to avoid suspicion, be seen pub- 
' liely to speak to those of the other, though they often held 
' a very good correspondence in private. In this contention 
it is difficult to say which party succeeded : for, whilst the 
people of fashion scii:ed several places to their own use, 
such as courts, assembhes, operas, balls, etc., the people of 
, no fashion, besides one royal place, called his Majesty's 
Bear-garden, have been in constant possession of all hops, 
fairs, revels, etc. Two places have been agreed to be 
divided between them, namely, the church and the play- 
house, where they segregate themselves from each other in 
a remarkable manner ; for, as the people of fashion exalt 
themselves at church over the teads of the people of no 
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laehlon, so in the playhoTise they abase themselves in the 
tame degree under their feet. This distinction I have 
er met with any one able to account for ; it is sufficient 
that, so far from looking on each other as brethren in the 
Christian language, they seem scarce to regard each other , 
u of the same species. This, the terms " strange persons, ! 
people one does not know, the creature, wretches, beasts, 
brutes," and many other appellations evidently demon- 
strate ; which Mrs. Slipslop, having often heard her mis- 
tress use, thought she had also a right to use in her turn ; 
and perhaps she was not mistaken ; for these two parties, 
especially those bordering nearly on each other, to wit, the' 
lowest of the high, and the highest of tlie low, often cliange 
tJieir parties according to place and time ; for those who 
are people of fashion in one place are often people of no 
fashion in another. And with regard to time, it may not 
be unpleasant to survey the picture of dependence hke a 
idnd of ladder ; as, for instance : early in the morning 
ariees the postilion, or some other boy, which great fami- 
lies, no more than great ships, are u'ithont, and falls to 
bmsfaing the clothes and cleam'ng the shoes of John the 
footman, who, being dressed himself, applies his hands to 
the same labors for Mr. Second-hand, the squire's gentle- 
man ; the gentleman in the like manner, a little later in 
the day, attends the squire ; the squire is no sooner equip- 
ped than he attends the levee of my lord, which is no 
aooner over than my lord himself is seen at the levee of the 
favorite, who, after the hour of homage is at an end, ap- 
pears liimself to pay homage to the levee of his sovereign. 
Nor is there, perhaps, in this whole ladder of dependence, 
any one step at a greater distance from the other than the 
first from the second ; eo that to a philosopher the question 
might only seem, whether you would choose to be a great \\ 
man at six in the morning, or at two in the afternoon. \ 
And yet there are scarce two of these who do not think the 
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least familiarity with the pereons l>elow them a condescen* 
sioD, and, if they were to go one step farther, a degrada- ' 
tion. 

And now, reader, I hope tbou wilt pardon tliis long 
digreesion, wliicli seemed to me necessary to vindicate the 
great character of Mrs. Slipslop from what low people, who 
have never seen liigh people, might think an absurdity ; 
but we who know them must have daily found very high 
persons know us in one place and not in another, to-day 
and not to-morrow ; all which it is difficult to account for 
otherwise than I have here endeavored ; and perhaps, if the 
igode, according to the opinion of some, made meu only to 
laugh at them, there is no part of our behavior which 
janswers the end of our creation better than this. 

But to return to our history : Adams, who knew no 
more of this than the cat which sat on the table, imagin- 
ing Mrs. Slijtslop's memory had been much worse than it 
really was, followed her into the next room, crying out, 
" Madam Slipslop, here is one of your old acquaintance ; 
do but sec what a fine woman she is grown since she left 
Lady Booby's service." "I think I reflect sometliing of 
her," answered she with great dignity, "but I can't 
remember all the inferior servants in our family." She 
then proceeded to satisfy Adams's curiosity by telling him, 
" when she arrived at the inn, she found a chaise ready t(st 
her ; that, her lady being expected very shortly in the 
country, she was obliged to make the utmost haste ; and. 
In commensuration of Joseph's lameness, she had taken him 
with her ;" and lastly, " that the excessive ■virulence of the 
storm had driven them into the house wliere he found 
them." After wliich, she acquainted Adams with his 
having left his horse, and expressed some wonder at his 
having strayed so far out of his way, and at meeting him, 
as she said, " in the company of that wench, who she feared 
was no better than she should be." 
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^e horse was no sooner put into Adanw'B head but ho 
■was immediately driven out by tliis reflection on the charac- 
ter of Fanny, He protested, *' He believed there was not 
a chaster damsel in the universe. I heartily wish, I heartily 
MTfih," cried he (snapping his flngers), " that all her betters 
■were ae good." He then proceeded to iaforra her of the 
Kiddent of their meeting ; but when he came to mention 
the circumBtanee of delivering her from the rape, she said, 
'• She thought him properer for tho array than the clergy ; 
that it did not become a clergyman to lay violent hands on 
iny one ; that he ehould have rather prayed that she might 
be strengthened. " Adams said, " He was very far from be- 
ing ashamed of what he had done ;" she replied, " Want 
of shame was not the currycuristic of a clergyman. " Thia 
dialogue might have probably grown warmer, had not 
Joeepb opportunely entered the room, to ask leave of 
Tfvlatn Slipslop to introduce Fanny ; but she positively 
refused to admit any such troUops, and told him, "She 
would have been burned before she would have suffered 
him to get into a chaise with her, if she had once respected 
him of having his sluts waylaid on tho road for him," add- 
ing, " that Mr. Adams acted a very pretty part, and she 
did not doubt but to see him a bishop." He made the best 
bow he could, and cried out, " I thank yon, madam, for 
that right-reverend appellation, which I shall take all honest 
means to deserve," " Very honest means," returned she 
with a sneer, " to bring good people together," At these 
words Adams took two or three strides across the room, 
when the coaclmian came to inform Mrs. Slipslop " That 
the storm was over, and the moon shone very bright," 
She then sent for Joseph, who was sitting without with hiB 
Fanny, and would have had him gone with her ; but he 
peremptorily refused to leave Fanny behind, which threw 
the good woman into a violent rage. She s^d " She would 
( inform her lady what doings were carrying on, and did not 
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doubt biit she would rid tKe parish of all such people ;" and 
concluded a long speech, full of bitteraeas and very hard 
words, with some reflections on the clei^ not decent to J 
repeat ; at last, finding Joseph unmovable, she flung her- , 
self into the chaise, casting a look at Fanny as she wentl 
</+ not unlike that which Cleopatra gives Octavia in the play^ 
I To saj- the truth, she was most disagreeably disappointed bjf 
\tbe presence of Fanny, She had, from her first seeini ' 
'^^oseph at the inn, conceived hopes of something whijih 
(j^ might have been accompUshed at an ale-house as well as a 
lt/*'l palace. Indeed, it is probable Mr. Adams had reecned 
more than Fanny from the danger of a rape that evening. 

"WTien the chaise had carried off the enraged Shpalop, 
AdauiB, Joseph, and Fanny assembled over the fire, where 
they had a great deal of innocent chut, pretty enough ; but, 
as possibly it would not be very entertaining to the reader, 
^'we shall hasten to the morning, only observing tliat none 
\ of them went to bed that night. Adams, when he had 
' smoked throe pipes, took a comfortable nap in a great chair, 
and left the lovers, whoso eyes were too well employed 
to permit any desire of shutting them, to enjoy by them- 
Gelves, during some hours, an happiness of which none of 
my readers who have never been in love arc capable of the 
least conception, though we had as many tongues as Homer 
desired to describe it with, and which all true lovere will 
represent to their own minds without the least aasistajice 
from us. 

Let it sufHce then to say that Fanny, after a thousand 
entreaties, at last gave up her whole soul to Joseph ; and 
almost fainting in his arms, with a sigh infinitely softer and 
sweeter too than any Arabian breeze, she whispered to hia 
lipe, which were then close to hers, " O Joseph 1 you have 
won me ; I will be yours forever." Joseph, having thank- 
ed her on his knees, and embraced her with an eagemees 
which she now almost returned, leaped up in a rapture, and 
awakened tho parson, earnestly begging him " that ho 
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that instant join their hands together.*' Adams re- 
him for his request, and told him " he wonld by no 
consent to any tiling contrary to the forma of the 
; that he bad no heense, nor indeed would be advise 
to obtain one ; that the churcb had prescribed a form 
lely, the pnbhcatioii of bans — ^with wbieh all good 
ought to comply, and to the omieeion of which 
attributed the many miBeriea which befell great folks in 
marriage ;" concluding, " As many as are joined together 
otherwise than G — 's word doth allow, are not joind to- 
gether by G — , neither is their matrimony lawful. " Famiy 
agreed with the parson, saying to Joseph with a blush, 
" ehe assotcd him she would not consent to any such thing, 
tnd that she wondered at liie offering it." In which reeo- 
Intion she was comforted and conmiended by Adams ; and 
Joseph was obliged to wait patiently till after the third 
publication of the bans, which, however, he obtained the 
CODBent of Fanny, in the preseuce of Adams, to put in at 
' eir arrival. 

The sun Lad now been risen some hours, when Joseph, 
finding his leg surprisingly recovered, proposed to walk for- 
mrds ; but when they were all ready to set out an acci- 
dent a little retarded them. This was no other than the 
nckoning, which amounted to seven shillings, no great 
Bun if we consider the immense quantity of ale which Mr. 
Adams poured in. Indeed, they had no objection to the 
KSAonableness of the bill, but many to the probability of 
paying it ; for the fellow who had taken poor Fanny's 
puree had unluckily forgot to return it. So that the 
iccoont stood thus : 

I. ». d. 
Mr. Adama and compan?, Dr , . . ,070 

In Mr. Adftins's pocket 6i 

In Mr, Joseph's 

In Mrs, Funny's 
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They etood silent some few miDntes, staring at each other, 
■when AdamB whipped out on his toes and asked the hoet- 
ess " if there was no clergyman in that parish ?" She 
answered, "There was.'' "Is he wealthy?'' replied he; 
to which she hkewise answered in the affirmative. Adams 
then snapping his fingers, returned overjoyed to his com- 
panions, crying ont, " ^eureka, Heureka ;" which not 
being understood, he told them in plain English, " They - 
need give themselves no trouble, for he had a brother in the 
parish who would defray the reckoning, and that he would 
joBt step to his house ajid fetch the money, and return to 
them instantly." 



CEAPTER XrV. 



AH INTKKTIKW BETWEEN FAK80N A 
LIBEK. 



I 



Parson Adams came to the home of Parson Trullibcr, 
whom he fotmd stripped into his waistcoat, with an apron 
on, and a pail in his hand, just come from serving his hogs ; 
I for Mr, Trulliber was a parson on Sundays, but all the 
( other six might more properly be called a farmer. He 
occupied a small piece of land of his own, besides which 
he rented a considerable deal more. His wife milked hia 
COWB, managed his dairy, and followed the markets with 
butter and eggs. The hogs fell chiefly to his care, which he 
carefully waited on at home, and attended to fairs ; on 
which occasion he was Hable to many jokes, his own size 
being, with much ale, rendered little inferior to that of the 
beasts he sold. He was indeed one of the largest men yon 
should see, and could have acted the part of Sir John Fal- 
Btaff without stuffing. Add to this that the rotundity of 
his belly was considerably increased by the shortness of bJB 
Btature, his shadow ascending very near as far in height 
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■when he lay on hie hact ss when he stood on his lege. His 
Toiee was load and hoaree, and his accent extremely broad. 
To complete the whole, he had a stateHneBs in his gait, when \ 
he walked, not nnlike that of a gooee, onJy he stalked I] 
llower. 

Mr. Trnlliber, being informed that somebody wanted to 
speak with him, immediately slipped off Ids apron and 
clothed himself in an old night-gown, being the drees in 
which he alwaj's saw his company at homo. His wife, who 
informed him of Mr. Adams's arrival, had made a small 
mistake ; for she had told her husband, " She believed 
there was a man come for some of his hogs." Tliis snppo- 
dtion made Mr. Trnlliber hasten with the most utmost ex- 
pedition to attend his gnest. He no sooner saw Adams 
than, not in the least doubting tho cause of his errand to be 
what his wife had imagined, he told him " he was come in 
Tery good time ; that he expected a dealer that very after- 
noon ;" and added, " they were all pure and fat, and np- 
w&rds of twenty score a piece." Adams answered, " He 
beheved ho did not know him." " Tcs, yes," cried Trnl- 
liber, " I have seen you often at fair ; why, wo have dealt 
before now, mnn, I warrant yon. Yes, yes," cries he, " I 
lemember thy face very well, but won't mention a word 
more till yon have seen them, though I have never sold 
thee a flitch of such bacon as is now in tlie stye." Upon 
which he laid violent hands on Adams, and dragged him 
into the hog-stye, wliich was indeed but two steps from his 
parlor window. They were no sooner arrived there than 
he cried out, " Do but handle them ; step in, friend ; art 
welcome to handle them, whether dost buy or no." At 
which words, opening the gate, he pushed Adams into the 
jrig-etye, insisting on it that he should handle them before 
be would talk one word with him. 

Adams, whose natural complacence was beyond any arti- 
ficial, was obHged to comply before he was suficred to 
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explain himself ; and laying hold on one of their tails, the 
unruly beast gave such a sudden spring that he threw poor 
Adama all along in the mire. TruUiber, instead of assisting 
him to get np, burst into a laughter, and entering the stye, 
said to Adams with some contempt, " Why, dost not know- 
how to liandle a hog !" and was going to lay hold of one 
himself, but Adams, who thought he had carried bis com- 
placence far enough, was no sooner on his legs than he 
escaped out of the reach of the animals, and cried out, 
" NU haheo cum jxyrcis ; I am a clergyman, sir, and am 
not come to buy hogs." Trulliber answered, *' he was 
sorry for the mistake, but that he must blamo his wife," 
adding, "she was a fool, and always committed blun- 
ders." Ho then desired him to walk in and clean him- 
self : that he would only fasten up the stye and follow 
him. Adams desired leave to dry his great-coat, wig. and 
hat by the fire, which Trulliber granted. Mrs, Trulliber 
would have brought him a basin of water to wash hia face, 
but her husband bid her be quiet like a fool as she was, or 
she would commit more blunders, and then directed Adams 
to the pump, Wliile Adams was thus employed, Trulliber, 
conceiving no great respect for the appearance of his giieet, 
fastened the parlor door, and now conducted him into the 
kitchen, telling him he believed a cup of drink would do 
him no harm, and wliispcred his wife to draw a little of the 
worst ale. After a short silence Adams Biud, " I fancy, 
sir, you already perceive me to be a clergyman." " Aye, 
aye," cries Trulliber, grinning, " I perceive you have some 
cassock ; I will not venture to caale it a whole one." 

(Adams answered, " It was indeed none of the best, but he 
had the misfortime to tear it about ten years ago in passing 
over a stile." Mrs. Trulliber, returning with the drink, 
told her husband " She fancied the gentleman was a travel- 
ler, and that he would be glad to eat a bit. " Trulliber 
bid her hold her impertinent tongue, and asked her, " If 
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parsons need to travel without horees ?" adding, " He siip- 
poeed the gentleman had none by liis having no boots on." 
" Te8, sir, yes," says Ad ams , " I have a horse, but I have 
left him behind me." " I am glad to hear you have one," 
uys TmUiber, " for I assure you I don't love to see clergy- \ 

I on foot ; it is not seemly nor suiting the dignity of \ 
the cloth." Here TnilUber made a long oration on the ) 
' dignity of the cloth (or rather gown) not much worth relat- 
■, till his wife had spread the table and set a mess of por- 
ridge on it for his breakfast. He then said to Adams, " I 
don't know, friend, how you came to caale on me ; however, 
i yon are here, if you think proper to eat a morsel you 
may." Adams accepted ^o iuritation, and the two par- 

\ eat down together, jflWTrulliber waiting behind her 
bofibuid's chair, as was, it seems, her custom. Trulliber 
ftte heartily, hut scarce put any tiling in Iiis mouth without , 
finding fault with his Mife's cookeiy. All whicli the poor! 
woman bore patiently. Indeed, she was so absolute an f 
■dmircr of her husband's greatness and importance, of 
which she had frequent hints from his own mouth, tliat she 
afanoBt carried her adoration to an opinion of his infallibil- 
ity. To say the truth, tiie parson had exercised her more 
"wajB than one ; and the pious woman had so well edified 
by her husband's sermons that she had resolved to receive 
^e had tilings of this world together with the good. She 
lud indeed been at first a little contentious ; hut he liad 
long since got the better, partly by her love for this, partly 
,by her fear of that, partly by her religion, partly by the 
lespect he paid himself, and partly by that winch he re- 
oeired from the parish. She had, in short, absolutely sub-""", 
Initted, and now worshipped her husband as Sarah did \ 
Ahrabam, calling him (not lord, but) master. Wliilst they^ 

B at table her husband gave her a fresh example of his 
■reatness ; for, as she had jnst delivered a cup of ale to 
Adams, he snatched it out of his hands and crying out, 
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" I caal'd vuret," Bwallowed do^^-thoijilc. Adama denied 
it ; it was referred to the wife, who, though her eonecieace 
was on the side of Adams, durst not give it against her 
hnsband ; upon whicli he said, " No, sir, no ; I should 
not have been so rude to have taken it from yon if yon 
liad caal'd vurst, but I'd have you know I'm a better man 
than to anfier the best he in the kingdom to drink before 
me in my own house wlien I eaale vnrst." 

Ah soon as their breakfast was ended, AdamB began in 
the following manner : " I think, sir, it is high time to 
inform you of the business of my embassy. I am a travel- 
ler, and am passing this way in company with two young 
people — a lad and a damsel, my parishioners — towards my 
own eure ; we stopped at a house of hospitality in the 
parish, where tliey directed me to you as having the cure." 
" Though I am but a cuartc," says Tnilliber, " I believe I 
am as warm as the vicar himself, or perhaps the rector of 
the next parish too ; I believe I could buy them both." 
"Sir," cries Adams, "I rejoice thereat. Now, sir, my 
business is, that we are by various accidents stripped of onr 
money, and are not able to pay oar reckoning, being seven 
ebillings. I therefore request you to assist me with the loan 
of those seven ahillings, and also seven shillings more, which, 
peradventure, I sliall return to you ; but if not, I am con- 
vinced you will joyfully embrace such an opportunity of 
laying up a treasure in a better place than any this world 
affords," 

Suppose a stranger who entered the chambers of a law- 
yer, being imagined a client, when the lawyer was prepar- 
ing his palm for the fee, should pnll out a writ against him. 
Suppose an apothecary, at the door of a chariot containing 
some great doctor of eminent skill, should, instead of di- 
rections to a patient, present him with a potion for him- 
self. Suppose a minister should, instead of a good round 
sum, treat my lord j or sir , or esq. with a 
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food broomfltick. Suppose a civil companion, or a led 
captain, should, instead of virtue, and honor, and beauty, 
and parts, and admiration, thunder vice, and infamy, and 
ugliness, and folly, and contempt, in his patron's ears. 
Suppose, when a tradesman first carries in his bill, the man 
of fashion should pay it ; or suppose, if he did so, the 
tradesman should abate what ho had overcharged on the 
mppoeition of waiting. In short — suppose what you wiH, 
you never can nor will suppose auy thing equal to the 
utoniehment which seized on Tnilliber as soon as Adams 
had ended his speech. A while he rolled his eyes in 
liience, sometimes surveying Adams, then his wife ; then 
casting them on the ground, then lifting them np to 
heaTGQ. At last he burst forth in the following accents : 
" Sir, I believe I know where to lay np my little treasure 
It veil as another. I thank G~, if I am not so warm as 
tome, I am content ; that is a blessing greater than riches ; 
and he to whom that is given need ask no more. To be 
content with a little is greater than to posscBS the world ; 
wUch a man may possess without being so. Lay up my 
treaaore 1 what matters where a man's treasure is whose 
Iwrt ie in the Scriptures ? there is the treasure of a Chris- 
tian." At these words the water ran from Adams's eyes ; 
and catching TruUiber by the hand in a rapture, 
" Brother," says he, " heaven bless the accident by which 
I came to see you ! I would have walked many a mile to 
have communed with you ; and, believe me, I will shortly 
pay you a second visit ; but my friends, I fancy, by this 
time wonder at ray stay ; so let me have the money imme- 
diately." TruUiber then put on a stem look, and cried 
" Thou dost not intend to rob me ?" At which the 
wife, bursting into tears, fell on her knees and roared out, 
O dear, sir \ for heaven's sake don't rob my master : we 
e but poor people." " Get up for a fool as thou art, and 
£0 about thy business, " said Tnilliber; "dost think the 
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man will ventore his life ? he is a beggar, and no robber," 
" Yerj tme indeed," answered Adams. "I wish, with 
all my heart, the tithing-man was here," cries Trnlliber ; 
" I would have thee punished as a vagabond for thy impu- 
dence. Fonrteen ehilUngs indeed 1 I won't give thee a 
farthing. I believe thou art no more a clergyman than the 
woman there" (pointing to his wife); "but if thou art, 
doflt deserve to have thy gown stripped over thy ehouldeis 
for running about the country in such a manner." " "I 
forgive your suBpicions," eays Adams ; " but suppose I am 
not a clergyman, I am nevertheless thy brother ; and thou, 
as a ChriBtian, much more as a clergyman, art obliged to 
relieve my distress." "Dost preach to me?" replied 
Trulliber ; " dost pretend to instruct me in my duty t" 
" Ifacks, a good story," cries Mrs. Trulliber, " to preach 
to my master." " Silence, woman, cries Trulliber. '* I 
would have thee know, friend" (addressing himself to 
Adams), " I shall not learn my duty from snch as thee. I 
know what charity is better than to give to vagabonds." 
" Besides, if we were inclined, the poor's rate obligee us to 
give so much charity," cries the wife. " Pugh 1 thou art 
a fool. Poor's reate ! Hold thy nonsense," answered 
TrulJiber ; and then turning to Adams, he told him '* he 
would give him nothing." "I am sorry," answered 
Adams, " that yon do know what charity is, since you prac- 
tise it no better ; I must tell yon, if you trust to your 
knowledge for your justification yon wiU find yourself 
deceived, though yon should add faith to it, without good 
works." "Fellow," cries TruUiber, "dost thou Bpeak 
against faith in my honse ? Get out of my doors ; I will no 
longer remain under the same roof with a wretch who speaks 
wantonly of faith and the Scriptures." "Name not the 
Scriptures," says Adams. " How ! not name the Scriptures I 
Do you disbelieve the Scripturea V cries TruUiber. " No ; 
but you do," answered Adams, " if I may reason from 
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your practice ; for tijeir commands are eo explicit, aud 
their rewards and punishments so immense, that it is impos- 
rible a man should steadfastly believe witliout obeying. 
Now, there is no command more express, no duty more 
freqnently enjoined, than charity. Whoever, therefore, is 
void of cliarity, I make no scniple of pronouncing that he 
is no Christian." " I would not advise tliee," says TrulH- 
ber, " to say that I am no Christian ; I won't take it of 
yon ; for I believe I am as good a man as thyself" (and 
indeed, thongh ho was now rather too corpulent for athletic 
exercises, he had in his yonth been one of the best boxers 
snd cndgel-playera in tie county). His wife, seeing him , 
clench his fiat, interposed, and begged him not to fight, \ 
but show himself a true Christian, and take the law of him. 
As nothing could provoke Adams to strike bnt an absolute 
flUsanlt on himself or his friend, lie smiled at the angry look 
and gestures of Tmlliber ; and telling him he was sorry to 
see Bnch men in orders, departed without further ceremony. 



CHAPTER XV. 

E THE CX)NSKQCENCE OF A NEW INSTAMCB 
ADAMS GAVE OF HIS FOKOETFULKESS. 

Whew he came back to the inn he found Joseph and 
Fsn&y sitting together. They were so far from thinking 
Hb absence long, as he bad feared they would, that they 
MTer once missed or thought of him. Indeed, I have been 
often aeenred by both that they spent these hours in a most 
delightful conversation ; but as I never could prevail on 
either to relate it, so I cannot communicate it to the reader. 

Adams acquainted the lovers with the ill success of his 
Witerprise. They were all greatly confounded, none being 
>olo to propose any method of departing, till Joseph at last 
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advieed calling in tlio hostess and dosiring her to trust 
them, which Fanny said she despaired of her doing, as she 
was one of the sourest-faced women she had ever behold. 

Ent she was agreeably disappointed, for the hostess was 
no sooner asked the question than she readily agreed, and 
with a courtesy and smile, wished thom a good journey. 
However, lest Fanny's skill in physiognomy ehonld be 
called in question, we will venture to assign one reason 
which might probably incline her to this confidence and 
good humor. Wbcn Adams said he was going to visit his 
brother, he had unwittingly imposed on Joseph and Fanny, 
who both believed be bad meant his natural brother and 
not his brother in divinitj', and had so informed the hostesa 
on her inquiry after him. Now Mr, Trulliber had, by his 
professions of piety, by his gravity, austerity, reserve, and 
the opinion of bis great wealth, so great an authority in 
his parish that they all lived in the utmost fear and appre- 
hension of him. It was therefore no wonder that the host- 
ess, who knew it was in his option whether she should ever 
sell another mug of drink, did not dare to affront his sup- 
posed brother by denying him credit. 

They were now juat on their departure when Adams 
recollected be bad left his great-coat and bat at Mr. Trulli- 
ber'e. As he was not desirous of renewing his visit, the 
hostess herself, having no servant at home, offered to fetch 
them. 

This was an unfortunate expedient ; for the hostesa was 
soon undeceived in the opinion she bad entertained of 
Adams, whom Trulliber abused in the grossest terms, es- 
pecially when he beard he had had the assurance to pretend 
to be bis near relation. 

At her return, therefore, she entirely changed her note. 
She said, " Folks might ho ashamed of travelling ahoat 
and pretending to be what they were not. That taxes were 
high, and for her part she was obliged to pay for what she 
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had ; she could not therefore possibly, nor would she, trnst 
inybody — no, not her own father. That money was never 
ec&reer, and she wanted to make up a sum. That she ex- 
pected, therefore, they should pay their reckoning before 
they left the honse," 

Adams was now greatly perplexed ; hut as he knew that 
he could easily have borrowed such a sum in his own par- 
ish, and as he knew he would have lent it himself to any 
mortal in distress, so he took fresh courage and sallied out 
iQ round the parish, but to no purpose ; he returned as 
penniless as he went, groaning and lamenting that it wa£ 
poeeible, in a country professing Christianity, for a wretch 
to starve in the midst of hia fellow-creatures who abounded. 
Whilst he was gone, the hostess, who stayed as a sort of 
gurd with Joseph and Fanny, entertained them with the 
goodness of Parson TruUiber. And indeed he had not 
only a very good character as to other qualities in the neigh* 
borhood, but was reputed a man of great charity ; for, 
though he never gave a farthing, he had always that word 
hi Iu£ month. 

Adams was no sooner returned the second time than the 
•lorm grew exceedingly high, the hostess declaring, among 
other things, tbat if they offered to stir without paying her, 
(he would soon overtake them with a warrant. 

Plato and Aristotle, or somebody else, hath said, thai 
H^m (A« most exquisite cwn/ning fails, chance often hits 
*** mco'k, and that h/ means the least expected. Virgil ez> 
JnBBGB this very boldly : 

Tume. flTOtd optatUi divum promitlera nemo 
Aadent, Tolvenda dk», en / aUulit vUro. 

I ■* •'Oidd quote more great men if I could ; but my mcraoiy 
*^ permitting me, I will proceed to exemplify these observa- 
**a by the following instance : 
ciere chanced (for Adams had not cunning enough to 
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contrive it) to bo at that time in tlie ale-honse a fellow t 

had been formerly a drummer in an Irish regiment, ani 

now travelled the country as a peddler. This man, havjnj 

attentively listened to the disconreo of the hostess, at laa 

took Adama aside and asked him what "ihe srnn was fo 

which they were detained. As soon as he was informed 

he Hghed and said, " lie was sorry it was so much ; fo: 

that he had no more than six shillings and sixpence in hi 

pocket, which he would lend them witli all his heart.' 

Adams gave a caper and cried ont, " It would do ; fo; 

that he had sixpence liiniBcdf , ' ' And thus these poor people 

I who conld not engage the compassion of riches and piety 

I were at length delivered out of their distress by the charitj 

^of a poor peddler. 

I shall refer it to my reader to make what observationi 
he pleaees on this incident. It is sufficient for me to infom 
him that, after Adams and his companions had retnme( 
him a thousand thanks, and told him where he might cal 
to be repaid, they all sallied out of the Iiouse without anj 
compliments from their hostess, or indeed without payin{ 
her any, Adams declaring he 'would take particular can 
never to call there again, and she on her side assurinj 
them she wanted no such guests. 
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A VBRT CCRIOra ADTENTUBK, IN WHICH KK. ADAMS OATl 
A UCOH QBEATEB IN8TANCS OF TBB HOKEST SatPLICTTT OI 
BIB HEART TBAIT OF BIS EXPKBIENCB IH THR WATS (U 
TBI8 WORLD. 

Ode travellers had walked about two miles from that nrn, 
which they had more reason to have mistaken for a cafitic 
than Don Quixote ever had any of those in which he eo- 
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^ounied, seeing they had met with such difficulty In escaping 
ont of its walls, when they came to a pajish, and beheld a 
^ign of invitation Ijanging out. A gentleman Bat emoking 
a pipe at tlie door, of wliom Adams inqnired the road, and 
received so eourteoufi and obliging an answer, accompanied 
■w^th 60 smiling a countenance, that tlie good parson, whose 
iieart was natnrally disposed to love and affection, began to 
asJc several other questions, particularly the name of the 
parish, and who was the owner of a large house whose 
front they then had in prospect. The gentleman answered 
aa obligingly as before ; and as to the house, acquainted 
iiijn it was his own. He then proceeded in the following 
■Hanner : " Sir, I presume by your habit yon are a clergy- 
man ; and as yon are travelhng on foot I suppose a glass of 
good beer will not be disagreeable to you ; and I can rec- 
ommend my landlord's vritliin as some of the best in all 
ttais country. What say you, will you halt a little and let ua 
'taHe a pipe together ? there is no better tobacco in the 
kingdom." This proposal was not displeasing to Adams, 
■^lio had allayed his thirst that day with no better liquor 
an what Mrs. TrulUber's cellar had produced, and which 
Els indeed httle superior, either in richness or flavor, to 
.at which distilled from those grains her gene tons hus- 
id bestowed on hia hogs. Having therefore abundantly 
anked the gentleman for his kind invitation, and bid 
oseph and Fanny follow him, he entered the ale-house, 
liere a large loaf and cheese and a pitcher of beer, which 
answered the character given of it, being set before 
^^ cm, the three travellers fell to eating, with appetites 
"*Aiitely more voracious than are to be found at tJie most 
^^^quisite eating-houses in the parisli of St. James's. 

The gentleman expressed great delight in the hearty and 
'^'Iwfirfnl behavior of Adams, and particularly in the fa- 
'*'*iliarity with which he conversed with Joseph and Fanny, 
"^iom he often called hifl children, a term he explained to 
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mean no more tLan liis pariBhionerSj saying, " He loon 
on ^ those whom God had intrusted to his cure to stand to 
him in that relation." The gentleman, shaking him by the 
hand, highly applauded those sentamenta. " They are in- 
deed," says he, " the true principles of a Christian divine, 
and I heartily wish they were universal ; but, on the con- 
trary, I am sorry to say the parson of our parish, instead of 
esteeming his poor parisliioners as a part of his family, 
Beems rather to consider them as not of the same species with 
himself. He seldom speaks to any, unless some few of the 
richest of us ; nay, indeed, he will not move his hat to die 
others. I often laugh when I behold him on Smtdaya Btnb 
ting along the churchyard like a turkuy-cock thn>agh row 
of his parishioners, who Ikiw to him with a8 iimt^h snbti^ 
eion, and are as unregarded as a get of servile cotutten ^ 
the proudest prince in Chrietcoidom. Put if each tfimponl 
pride is ridiculous, surely the spiritual is odious and deteit- 
able ; if such a pnfEed-up empty hnmaTi bladder, strutting 
in princely robes, justly moves one's derieion, surely in the 
habit of a priest it must raise our scorn." 

" Doubtless," answered Adams, " yonr opinion is right ; 
but I hope such examples are rare. The clei^y whom I 
have the honor to know maintain a different behavior ; and 
you will allow me, sir, that the readiness which too many 
of the laity show to contemn the order may be one reason 
of their avoiding too much humility," "Very tme in- 
deed," says the gentleman ; " I find, sir, you are a man of 
excellent sense, and am happy iu this opportunity of know- 
ing yon ; perhaps our accidental meeting may not be disad- 
vantageous to you neither. At present I shall only aay to 
yon that the incumbent of this living ia old and infirm, and 
that it is in my gift. Doctor, give me yonr hand ; and 
assure yourself of it at his decease." Adams told him " He 
was never more confounded in his life than at his utter in- 
capacity to make any return to such noble and unmerited 
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generosity." "A mere trifle, Bir," cries tke gentleman, 
" scarce worth jonr acceptance ; a little more than three 
hnndred a year. I wish it was double tho value for your 
nke.*' Adams bowed, and cried from the emotions of liis 
^titade ; when the other asked him " If he was married, 
or had any children, besides those in the Bpiritoal sense he 
bad mentioned," "Sir," replied the parson, "I have a 
wife and six at your service." "That is unlucky, " says 
lite gentleman, " for I would otherwise liave taken you into 
my OWB house as my chaplain ; however, I have another 
in the pariah (for the parsonage-house is not good enough) 

Bt will furnish for you. Pray, does your wife under- 
dairy ?" " I can't profess she does," says Adams. 
sorry for it," quoth the gentleman ; " I would have 
'OQ half a dozen cows, and very good grounds to have 
jied them." "Sir," said Adams, in an ecstasy, 

"you are too liberal; indeed you are," "Not at all," 
tries the gentleman : " I esteem riches only as they give me 
u c^portimity of going good ; and I never saw one whom 
I had a greater inclination to serve." At which words he 
shook him heartily by the hand, and told him he had Buffl- 
dent room in his house to entertain him and his friends. 
Adams begged he might give him no such trouble ; that 
tliBy could be very well accommodated in the house where 
Ujey were, forgetting they had not a sixpenny piece among 
tWi. The gentleman would not be denied ; and, iuform- 
il^ himself how far they were travelling, he said it was too 
Ifflg a journey to take on foot, and begged tiiat they would 
fiTor h'"' by suffering h im to lend them a servant and 
norsea, adding, withal, that if they would do him the 
pleasnre of their company only two days, he would funish 
WGm with his coach and six. Adams, turning to Joseph, 
•iid, " How lucky is this gentleman's goodness to you, who 
I am afraid would be scarce able to hold out on your lama 
leg 1" and then, addressing the person who made him these 
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liberal promises, after much bowing, he cried out, " Blee&ed 
« be the hour which first introduced me to a man of yonr 

(i- , '-r charity ! you are indeed a Christian of the true primitive 
1 kind, and an honor to the country wherein yon live. I 
would willingly have taken a pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
I to have beheld you ; for the advantages which we draw 
y from your goodness give me little pleasure, in compariBOD 
' L^ j of what I enjoy for your own sake, when I consider the 
J^ Jj treaanres you are by these means laying up for yourself in a 
^r country that passeth not away. We will therefore, most 
J- ,k generous sir, accept your goodness, as well the entertain- 
. ^ ^ ment you have so kindly offered us at your house this even- 
^ ' ing, as the accommodation of your horaes to-morrow mom- 
A I ing." He then began to search for his hat, as did Joseph 
I for his ; and both they and Fanny were in order of depart- 
ure, when the gentleman, stopping short and seeming to 
meditate by himself for the space of about a minute, ex- 
claimed thus : " Sure never any thing was so unlucky ; 1 
had forgot that my housekeeper was gone abroad, and hatli 
locked up all my rooms ; indeed, I would break them opea 
for you, bnt shall not be able to furnish you with a h«d, 
for she has likewise put away all my linen. 1 am glad it 
entered into my head before I had given you the trouble of 
walking there ; besides, I believe you will find better ac- 
commodations here than you expected. Landlord, yon can 
provide good beds for these people, can't yon ?" " Tes, 
and please yonr worsliip," cries the host, " and such as no 
lord or justice of the peace in the kingdom need be ashamed 
to lie in," " 1 am heartily sorry," says the gentleman, 
" for this disappointment. I am resolved I will never 
suffer her to carrj' away the keys again." " Pray, sir, let 
it not make you uneasy," cries Adams ; " wo shall do veiy 
well here ; and tlie loan of your horses is a favor we shall 
be incapable of making any return to." " Aye t" said the 
squire, " tho horses shall attend yon here at what hour io 
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the morning you please ;" and now, after many civilities too 
tediouB to enumerate, many squeezes bj the hand, with 
most affectionate looks and smiles at each other, and after 
appointing the horses at seven the next morning, the gen- 
tleman took hie leave of them, and departed to his own 
house. Adams and his companions returned to the table, 
vhere the parson smoked another pipe, and then they all 
retired to rest. 

Mr. Adams rose very early and called Joseph out of his 
bed, between whom a very fierce dispute ensued, whether 
Fanny should ride beliind Joseph, or behind the gentle- 
man's servant, Joseph insisting on it that he was perfectly 
recovered, and was as capable of taking care of Fanny aa 
aiy other person could be. Bat Adams wonid not agree to 
it, and declared ho would not trust her behind him ; for 
that he was weaker than ho imagined himself to be. 

This dispute continued a long time, and had begun to be 
rery hot, when a ser^'ant arrived from their good friend to 
leqaaint them that bo was unfortunately prevented from 
lending them any horses, for that his groom had, unknown 
to him, put his whole stable nnder a course of physic. 

This advice presently struck the two disputants dumb ; 
Adams cried out, " "Was ever any thing so unlucky as this 
poor gentleman ? I protest I am more sony on his account 
my own. You see, Joseph, how this good-natured 
Sb treated by his servants ; one locks up his linen, 
physics his horses, and I suppose, by his being at 
house last night, the butler had locked up his cellar. 
Bless us ! how good-natnre is nsed in this world 1 I pro- 
test I am more concerned on his account than my own." 
"So am not I," cries Joseph; "not that I am much 
Iroabled about walking on foot : all my concern is how we 
«ball get out of the house, unless God sends another pedler 
tto redeem ns. But certainly this gentleman has such an 
•ffectioii for you that he would lend you a larger sum than 
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■we owe here, ■whicli is not above four or five shillings,'* 
"Very true, child," answered Adams; "I will write a 
letter to him, and will even venture to eoiicit him for three 
half-crowns ; there will be no harm in having two or three 
shillings in our pockets ; as we have full forty miles to 
travel, we may possibly have occasion for them." 

Fanny being now risen, Joseph paid her a visit, and left 
Adams to write his letter, which having finished, he dis- 
patched a boy with it to the gentleman, and then seated 
himself by the door, hghted his pipe, and betook himself to 
meditation. 

The boy staying longer than seemed to be necessary, Jo- 
seph, who with Fanny was now returned to the parson, ex- 
pressed some apprehensions that the gentleman's steward 
had locked up his purse too. To which Adams answered, 
" It might very possibly be, and he should wonder at no 
Uberties which the devil might put into the head of a wicked 
servant to take with so worthy a master ;" but added, 
" that, afi tho sum was so small, so noble a gentleman would 
he easily able to procure it in the parish, though he had it 
, ) J not his own pocket. Indeed," says he, " if it was four or 
I "■ five guineas, or any such large quantity of money, it might 
^V\ be a different matter." 

They wore now sat down to breakfast over some toast 
and ale, when the boy returned and informed them that 
the gentleman was not at home. " Very well !" cries 
Adams ; " but why, child, did you not stay till his retmn ! 
Go back again, my good boy, and wait for bis coming 
home ; he cannot be goue far, as his horses are all sick ; 
and besides, be had no intention to go abroad, for he in- 
vited ns to spend this day and to-morrow at his house. 
Therefore go back, child, and tarry till his return home." 
The messenger departed, and was back again with great 
expedition, bringing an account that the gentleman was 
gone a long journey, and would not be at home again thig 
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month. At these words Adams seemed greatly confounded, 
ajing, " This must be a sodden accident, na the sickness or 
death of a relation or some such unforeseen misfortune ;" 
ind then turning to Joseph, cried, "I wish yon had re- 
minded me to have borrowed this money last night." Jo- 
iephj_erDllirig, .answered, "He waa very mucK. deceived if 
tie gentleman would not_ have found some excuse to_ayoid 
lending it^ lowiu" eays he, '* I was never much pleased 
*itETii8^ professing so much kindness for you at first sight, 
for I have heard the gentlemen of our cloth in London tell 
many such stories of their masters. But when the boy 
brought the message back of his not being at home, I pres- 
niljy knew what would follow ; for, whenever a man of 
&shion doth not care to fulfil his promises, the custom is to 
order his servants that he will never be at home to the per- 
ion 80 promised. In London they call it denying him. I 
Uve myself denied Sir Thomas Booby above a himdred 
times, and when the man hath danced attendance for about 
t month, or sometimes longer, he is acquainted in the end 
that the gentleman is gone out of town and could do noth- 
ing in the busiDess." " Good Lord !" says Adams, " what 
mckedness is there in tho Christian world 1 I profess al- 
most equal to what I have read of the heathens. But surely, 
Joseph, yonr suspicions of this gentleman must be unjust, 
for what a silly fellow must he be who would do the devD's 
work for nothing ! and canst thou tell me any interest he 
eonld possibly propose to himself by deceiving us in his pro- 
jeadons V " It is not for me," answered Joseph, " to give . 
teaeonB for what men do to a gentleman of your learning," / 

'* Tou say right," quoth Adams ; '' knowledge of men is / 

only to tie learned from books ; Plato and Seneca for that ; . | ~ 
tnafLose are authors, I am afraid, child, you never read," I ^■'^^^-^ 
"NotT; sir, truly," answered Joseph; "all I Itnow is, it I 
JiB a maxim among the gentlemen of our cloth that those 
nueters who promise the most perform the least ; and I 
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hare often lienrd them say they have found the largest ^ 
in thoeo families where they were not promifled any. But, 
sir, instead of considering any farther these matters, it 
woidd be onr wisest way to contrive some method of get- 
ting out of this house ; for the generous gentleman, inetead 
of doing ufi any service, hath left us the whole reckoning to 
pay." Adams was going to answer, when their host came 
in, and with a kind of jeering smile, said, " Well, masters 1 
the Bquire hath not sent his horses for yoa yet. Laud help 
me ! how easily some folks make promises 1" " IIow I" 
Bays Adams ; *' have you ever known him do any thing of 
this kind before ?" " Aye ! marry have I," answered tlia 
host. " It is no business of mine, you know, sir, to Bay 
any thing to a gentleman to his face ; but now he is not here, 
I will assure you ; he hath not his fellow within the three 
\ next market-towns. I own I could not help laughing when 
I heard him offer you the living, for thereby hangs a good 
jest. I tlioogbt he would have offered you my house next, 
for one is no more his to dispose of than the other." At 
these words Adams, blessing himself, declared " he had 
never read of such a monster. But what vexes me most," 
saya he, " is that he hath decoyed us into running np a 
long debt with yon, which we are not able to pay, for wo 
have no money abont us, and, what is worse, live at soch a 
distance that, if you should trust iis, I am afraid you would 
lose your money for want of our finding any eonveniency of 
sending it." " Trust yon, master !" says the host ; " that 
I will with all my heart. I honor the clergy too much to 
deny trusting one of them for such a trifle ; besides, I like 
your fear of never paying me. I have lost many a debt in 
my lifetime, but was promised to be paid them all in a 
very short time. I will score this reckoning for the novelty 
of it. It is the first, I do assure you, of its kind. But w hat 
flay you, master, shall we have t'other pot before we j 
It will waste but a little chalk more, and if yoo r 
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me a Bhilling the lose will not min me." Adams liked the 
iaritatioQ very well, especially as it was delivered with so 
learty an accent. He shook hia host by the hand, and 
tiiankiiig him, said, " lie would tany another pot rather for 
the pleasure of such worthy company than for the liquor ;" 
idding, " he was glad to find some Christians left in the 
kiagdom, for that he almost began to suspect that he was 
wjouming in a country inliabited only by Jews and Turks." 
The kind host produced the liquor, and Joseph, with 
Fumy retired into the garden, where, while they solaced 
themselves with amorous discourse, Adams sat down with 
lis host ; and both filling their glasses and lighting their 
jnpes, they began that dialogue wliieh the reader will find 
in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XVU. 

i DULOGHE BETWEEN MB. ABRAHAM ADAM8 AND HIS HOST, 
VmCH, BY THE DISAGREEMENT IS THEIR 0PINI0S8, SEEMED 
TO THBEATEN AN UNLCCKT OATASTEOPHE, HAD rT NOt 
BBBK TIMELY PSETENTED BY THE BETDKN OF THE LOVEBS, 

" Bra," said the host, " I assure you you are not the first 
tovhom our squire hath promised more than he hath per- 
formed. He is so famous for this practice that hia word 
iriU not be taken for much by those who know Iiim. I re- 
member a young fellow whom ho promised his parents to 
nuke an exciseman. The poor people, who could ill afford 
h, bred their eon to writing and accounts, and other learn- 
ing, to qualify birn for the place ; and the boy held up his 
liead above his condition witli these hopes ; nor would he 
go to plough, nor to any other kind of work, and went con- 
•tantly dressed as fine as could be, with two clean Holland 
■hirts a week, and this for several years, till at last be foU 
lowed the equire up to London, thinking there to mind him 
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of his promises ; bnt he could never get sight of him. So 
that, being out of money and business, he fell into evil com- 
pany and wicked courees, ajid in the end came to a sen- 
tence of transportation, the news of which broke the 
mother's heart. I will tell you another true storj' of him : 
There was a neighbor of mine, a farmer, who had two sons 
whom he bred np to the buainese. Pretty lads they were. 
Nothing would serve the squire but that the youngest mmt 
be made a parson. Upon which he persuaded the father to 
send biTn to school, promising that he would afterwards 
maintain him at the university, and, when ho was of a 
proper age, give him a living. But after the lad had been 
seven years at scliool, and his father brought him to the 
squire, with a letter from his master that he was fit for the 
nnivereity, the squire, instead of minding his promise, or 
sending him thither at his expense, only told his father that 
the young man was a fine scholar, and it was a pity he could 
not afford to keep him at Oxford for four or five years more, 
by which time, if he could get him a curacy, he might have 
him ordained. The farmer said, " He was not a man suffi- 
cient to do any such thing." " Why, then," answered the 
squire, " I am very sorry you have given him so much 
learning ; for if he cannot get his Uving by that, it will 
rather spoil him for any thing else ; and your other eon, 
who can hardly write his name, will do more at ploughing 
and sowing, and is in a better condition than he." And 
indeed so it proved ; for the poor lad, not finding friends 
to maintain him in his learning, as he had expected, and be- 
ing unwilHng to work, fell to drinking, thongh he was a very 
sober lad before ; and in a short time, partly with grief, and 
partly with good hquor, fell into a consumption and died. 
Nay, I can tell you more still. There was another, a young 
woman, and the handsomest in all this neighborhood, 
whom he enticed up to London, promising to make her a 
gentlewoman to one of your women of quality, hut in- 
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etead of keeping his word, we Lave aince lieard, after having 
> child by her himself she became a common whore, then 
kept a coffee-honse in Covent Garden, and a little after died 
of ihe French distemper in a jail. I conld tell joii many 
more Btories ; but how do you imagine he served me my- 
kU ) You must know, sir, I was bred a seafaring man, 
irnl have been many voyages, till at last 1 came to be mas- 
ter of a ship myself, and was in a fair way of making a for- 
tnne, when I was attacked by one of those ctirsed gnarda- 
Mctas who took onr ships before the beginning of the war ; 
and after a fight, wherein I lost the greater part of my 
crew, my rigging being all demolished, and two shots re- 
ceived between wind and water, I waa forced to strike. The 
riUainfl carried off my ship, a brigantine of 150 tons — a 
pretty creature she was — and put me, a man, and a boy, into 
I little bad pink, in which, with much ado, we at last made 
FilmoTith, though I believe the Spaniards did not imagine 
ibe could possibly live a day at sea. Upon my return 
lither, where my wife, who was of this countiy, then 
lired, the squire told me lie was so pleased ^vith the defence 
I had made against the enemy that he did not fear getting 
ne promoted to a lieutenancy of a man-of-war if I would 
accept of it, which I thankfully assured him I would. 
Well, sir, two or three years passed, during wliich I had 
many repeated promises, not only from the squire, but (as 
he told me) from the lords of the admiralty. He never re- 
turned from London, but I was assured I might be satisfied 
now, for I was certain of the first vacancy ; and what sur- 
prisee me still, when I reflect on it, these assurancee were 
given me with no less confidence, after so many disappoint- 
ments, than at first. At last, sir, growing weary and some- 
what suspicious after so much delay, I wrote to a friend in 
London, who I knew had some acquaintance at the best 
lionBe in the admiralty, and desired him to hack the squire's 
interest ; for indeed I feared he had solicited the aStur with 
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more coIdnesB than he pretended. And wliat angwer t 
jou think my friend sent nie ! Tnily, sir, lie acquainted 
me that the equire liad never mentioned my name at the 
admiralty in his life ; and unless I had much faithfuller 
intureet, advised me to give over my pretensions, which I 
immediately did, and, with tlie concurrence of my wife, re- 
solved to Bet up an ale-houBe, where you are heartily wel- 
come ; and so my service to you ; and may the squire, and 
all eueh Bneaking rascals, go to the devil together." " O 
fie !" says Adams, *' O fle t He is indeed a wicked man ; 
but G — will, I Lope, turn his heart to repentance. Nay, 
if he could but once eee the meanness of this detestahlo 
vice ; would he but once reflect that he is one of tlie 
most scandalous as well as pernicious liare ; sure be must 
despiee himself to so intolerable a degree that it would be 
impossible for him to eontinne a moment in such a course. 
And to confess the truth, notwithstanding the baseness of 
tliis character, which he hatli too well deserved, he hatli in 
his couDteuance sufficient symptoms of that hona indoUs, 
that sweetness of disposition, which furnishes out a good 
■ Christian." " Ah, master ! master !" says the host, " if 
yon had travelled as far as I have, and conversed with the 
many nations where 1 liave traded, you would not give 
any credit to a man's countenance. Symptoms in his conn- 
tenance, quotha 1 I wonid look there, perhaps, to eee 
whether a man had the smallpox, but for nothing else." 
He spoke this with so little regard to the parson's observa- 
tion, that it a good deal nettled him ; and taking the pipe 
hastily from his mouth, lie thus answered : " Master of 
mine, perhaps I have travelled a great deal farther than 
you without the assistance of a ship. Do you imagine sailing 
by different cities or countries is travelhng ? No. 

' ■■ CeIuiu noQ animum mutant qui trans mare cumint,* 



I can go farther in an afternoon than you in a twelvemonth. 
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What, I enppose yoa have eeen the Pillars of IlerenleB, and 

perhapa the walls of Carthago. Nay, yon may have heard 

Scylk, and seen Chat7bdi8 ; you may have entered the 

doeet where Archimedes was found at the taking of Syra- 

case, I suppose you have sailed among the Oyclades, and 

psffied the famous straits which take their name from the 

nnfortnnato Helle, whose fate is sweetly described by 

ApoUonius Rhodins ; you have passed the very spot, I con- 

eeive, where Deedalus fell into that eea, his waxen wings 

being melted by the sun ; you have traversed the Euxinesea, 

I make no doubt ; nay, you may have been on the banks 

of the Caspian, and called at Colchis to see if there is ever 

mother golden fleece." " Not I, truly, master," answered 

the host ; " I never touched at any of theao places." 

"But I have been at all these," replied Adams. " Then, I 

mppoee," cries the host, *' you have been at the East Indies ; 

for there are no such, I will be sworn, either in the "West or 

the Levant. " " Pray where 's the Levant ?" quothAdams ; 

" that should bo in the East Indies by right. " " Oho 1 you 

ire a pretty traveller," cries the host, " and not know the 

levant ! My service to you, master ; you must not talk of 

these things with me 1 yon must not tip us the traveller ; ■ 

it won't go here." " Since thou art so dull to misunder- j \ 

-rtand me still," quoth Adams, " I will inform thee ; the ' ^ J 

- p»velling I mean ia in books, the only way of travelling by 

which any knowledge is to bo acquired. From them I learn 

what I asserted just now, that nature generally imprints such 

» portraiture of the mind in the countenance that a ekil- 

fal physiognomist will rarely be deceived. I presume you 

liave never read the story of Socrates to this purpose, and 

therefore I will tell it to you. A certain pliysiognomist 

■eeerted of Socratea that he plainly discovered by his fett- 

tores that he was a rogue in his nature, A character so ] 

contrary to the tenor of all this great man's actions, and the I 

generally received opinion concerning him, incensed the / 
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boys of Athene bo that they threw stones at the physiogno- 
mist, and would have demolished liim for his ignorance, 
had not Socrates huuself prevented them by confeasing the 
tnitli of his observations, and acknowledging that, thon^ 
he corrected his disposition by philosophy, he was indeed 
naturally as inclined to vice as had been predicted of him. 
Now, pray resolve me — How should a man know this 
'story if he had not read itf " Well, master," said the 
host, " and what signifies it whether a man knows it or no! 
He who goes abroad, as I have done, will always have op- 
portnnities enough of knowing the world without twiobling 
■his head with Socrates or any such fellows." "Friend," 

J tjries Adams, " if a man should sail round the world and 
> 5>«nchor in every harbor of it, without learning, he would 

' return home aa ignorant as he went out.'y "Lord help 
yon 1" answered the host ; " there was my boatswain, poor 
fellow 1 he could scarce either write or read, and yet he 
would navigate a ship with any master of a man-of-war ; 
and a very pretty knowledge of trade he had too." 
"Trade," answered Adams, "as Aristotle proves in his 

I first chapter of Politics, is below a philosopher, and unnat- 
ural as it is managed now," The host looked steadfastly 
at Adams, and after a minute's silence asked him, " If he 
was one of the writers of the Gazetteers I for I have 
heard," says he, "they are writ by parsons." "Gazet- 
teers!" answered Adams; "what is that!" "It is a 
dirty newspaper," replied the host, "which hath been 
given away all over the nation for these many yeaiB, to 
abuse trade and honest men, which I would not suffer to lie 
on my table, though it hath been offered me for nothing." 
" Not I, truly" said Adams ; " I never write any thing but 
Bermons ; and I assure you I am no enemy to trade wJiilst 
it is consistent with honesty ; nay, I have always looked on 
the tradesman as a very valuable member of society, and 
perhaps inferior to none but the man of learning." *' Ko, 
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I belieTe lie is not, nor to liim neitlier, ' ' answered the host. 
'■Of what nse would learning be in a country without 
trade? What would all you parBons do to clothe your 
liackH and feed your bellies? Who fetches you your silks, 
and your linens, and your wines, and all the other necea* \ 
tariee of life? I speak chiefly with regard to the sailors-ll-i^ 
"You shonld say the extravagances of life," replied the 
parson; *'bnt admit they were the necessaries, there is 
I something more necessary than life itself, which is provided 
by learning; I mean the learning of the clergy. WTio 
!«]othe8 you with piEty, meekness, humility, charity, pa- 
tience, and all the other Oiristian rirtues '( Who feeds your 
cools with the milk of brotherly love, and diets them with all 
tite dainty food of hoHnees, which at once cleanses them of 
&U impure carnal affections, and fattens them with the truly 
rich spirit of grace! Who doth this!" "Ay, who 
indeed ?" cries the hoet ; " for I do not remember ever to 
hftve seen any such clothing or such feeding. And so, in 
the meantime, master, my service to you." Adams was 
^ing to answer with some severity, when Joseph and 
Fanny returned and pressed his departure so eagerly that he 
voald not refuse them ; and so, grasping hia crab-stick, he 
took leave of his host (neither of them being so well pleased 
■ynQi each other as they had been at their first sitting down 
together), and with Joseph and Fanny, who both expressed 
much impatience, departed, and now all together renewed 
their journey. 
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KATTKR PBEFATOET IN FRUBS OF BIOGRAPHT. 

NoTwmieTAKPiNG the preference which maj be vulgarly 
given to the authority of those romance -writers who entitle 
their hooka " the History of England, the History of 
France, of Spain, etc.," it is most certain that truth is to be 
fotmd only in the works of those who celebrate the lives of 
great men, and are commonly called biographers, as the 
others shotild indeed be termed topographers, or chorog- 
raphers— words which might well mark the distinction 
between them, it being the business of the latter chiefly to 
describe countries and cities which, with the assistance of 
maps, they do pretty justly, and may be depended upon ; 
but as to the actions and characters of men, their writings 
are not quite so authentic, of which there needs no other 
proof than those eternal contradictions occurring between 
two topographers who undertake the hbtory of the same 
country : for instance, between my Lord Clarendon and 
Mr, Whitlock, between Mr. Echard and Rapin, and many 
others ; where, facts being set forth in a different light, 
every reader believes as he pleases ; and indeed the more 
jndidous and suspicious very justly esteem the whole as no 
other than a romance, in which the writer hath indulged a 
happy and fertile invention. But though these widely 
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differ in the narrative facte ; some ascribing Tictory to the 
one, and others to the other party ; some representing the 
same man as a rogue, to whom others give a great and hon- 
at character ; yet all agree in the scene where the fiiet ia 
snppoeed to have happened, and where the peiBOn wlio is 
Iwih a rogue and an honest man lived. J\ow with us 
Moffrapliers the case ia different ; the facts we deliver may 
le relied on, thongh we often mistake the age and country 
wherein they happened : for, thongh it may be worth the 
examination of critics wliother the shepherd Chrysostoiu, 
*ho, ae Cervantes informs ns, died for love of the fair 
■Marcella, who hated }iim, was ever in Spain, will any one 
^abt but that such a silly fellow hath really existed % Is 
tlere in the world such a skeptic as to disbelieve the mad- 
of Cardenio, the pei-fidy of Ferdinand, the impertinent 
Cnriosity of Anselmo, the weakness of Camilla, the irreso- 
lute friendship of Lothario f tliough perhaps, ae to the time 
wnd place where those several persona lived, the good histo- 
rian may be deplorably deficient. But the most known ju- 
ice of tliis kind is in the true history of Gil Bias, where 
%lie inimitable biographer hath made a notorious blunder in 
country of Dp. Sangrado, who used his patients as a 
"^rintner doth liis wine-vessels, by letting out their blood 
^md filling them up ^vith water. Doth not every one, who 
i* the least versed in physical history, know that Spain was 
*iot the country in which this doctor lived ! The same 
"Writer hath likewise erred in the country of his archbishop, 
well as that of those great personages whose understand. 
J8 were too sublime to taste any thing but tragedy, and id 
fflany others. The saute mistakes may likewise be observed 
iaScarron, the Arabian Nights, the History of Mariaimeand 
le Paisan Parvenu, and perhaps some few other writers of 
Hub clasSj whom I have not read, or do not at present recol- 
lect ; for I would by no means be thought to comprehend 
those persons of surprising genius, the authors of immense 
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romances, or the modern novel and Atalaiitis writere, wlio, 
without any assistance from nature or liietory, record per- 
sone who never were, or will be, and facte which never did, 
nor possibly can, happen ; whose heroes are of their own 
creation, and their brains the chaos whence all the materials 
are selected. Not that such writers deserve no honor ; so 
far otherwiflc, that perhaps they merit the highest ; for 
what can be nobler than to be as an example of the won- 
derful extent of human genius ? One may apply to them 
what Balzac says of Aristotle, that they are a second nature 
(for they have no communication with the first, by which 
authorB of an inferior class, who cannot stand alone, are 
obliged to support theinselvea as with crutches) ; but these 
of whom I am now speaking ecem to be possessed of those 
stilts which the excellent Voltaire tells us. in his letb 
" carry the genius far off, but without any regular p 
Indeed, far out of the sight of the reader, 



Beyond Ihe realniB of QiaoB and old Night, 
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. But to return to tlio former class, who are contenti 

! copy natiu:e, instead of forming originals from the i 

I fused heap of matter in their own brains ; is not such ■ 

I book as that which records the achicvemeuta of the renowned 

Don Quixote more worthy the name of a history than even 

Hariana^s : for, whereas the latter is confined to a particu. 

lar period of time, and to a particular nation, the former it 

the history of the world in general, at least that part which 

is polished by laws, arts, and sciences ; and of that from the 

time it was first polished to this day ; nay, and forwards a 

long as it eliall so remain ? 

I shall now proceed to apply these observations to tJie 
work before ns ; for indeed I have set them down princi- 
pally to obviate some constructions which the good-Qaturs 
of mankind, who are always forward to see their friende' 
Tirtaea recorded, may put to particular parts. I questwit 
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r act bat several of my readers will know the lawyer in the 
Bta^-coach the moment they liear his voice. It is likewise 
odds but the wit and the pmde meet with some of their 
mcqaaintance, as well as all the rest of my characters. To 
Jwevent therefore any such malicioua applications, I declare \ . 
3iere, once for al], I describe not men, but imannftitt ^ not / A 
mn individnal, but a Bpeciea, Perhaps it will be answered, / 
jire not the cliaraeters then taken from life \ To which I 
answer in the affirmative ; nay, I believe I might aver that 
I have writ UttTe more than I have eeen, Tlie lawyer \& 
not only alive, but Latli been bo these four thousand years ; 
and I hope G — will indulge his life as many yet to come. 
Ee'Eatfi not indeed confined himself to one profession, one 
Kligion, or one coimtry ; but when the first mean, selfish 
creatnre appeared on the hnman stage, who mado self the 
«entre of the whole creation, would give himself no pain, 
incur no danger, advance no money, to assist or preserve his 
bellow -creatures, then was our lawyer bom ; and whilst 
each a person as I have described exists on earth, so long 
•hail he remain upon it. It is therefore doing liim Uttle 
liODor to imagine he endeavors to mimic some httlo obscure 
Mow, because he happens to resemble him in one partiou- 
Itr feature, or perhaps in his profession ; whereas his ap- ~ 
peaiance in the world is calculated for mucli more general 
uid noble purposes ; not to expose one pitiful wretch to 
the small and contemptible circle of his acquaintance, but [ 
to hold the glass to thousands in their closets, that they may i y 
contemplate their deformity, and endeavor to reduce it, 
»Sd thus by suffering private mortification may avoid public 
shame. This places the boundary between, and distin- 
goishes the satirist from, the libeller : for the former pri- 
vately corrects the fault for the benefit of the person, like a , 
}>arent ; the latter publicly exposes the person himself i 
in example to others, Hke an executioner. 
There are besides little circumstances to be considered ; 
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as the drapery of a picture, which though fashion varieB it 
difEerent times, the resemblance of the countenance is not 
by those means diminished. Thus I believe we may ven- 
ture to say Mrs. Tow-wouae is coeval with our lawyer: 
and though perhaps, during tho changes which so long u 
existence must have passed through, she may in her tnm 
have stood behind the bar at an inn, I will not scruple to 
affirm she hath likewise in the rcvolotion of ages sat on » 
throne. In short, where extreme tiu'bulfijii:^jiLt^per, 
1 avarice, and an iiiaensiblhly of human niiseryj .with, ajl^ee 

^.■' of hypocrisy, have united in a female <■ n m pi^si tion t-Mg. 

}-■ Tow-wouso was tliat woman ; and where a good inclinatuxi, 
eclipeed by a poverty of epirit and understanding, hadl 
glimmered forth in a man, that man hath been no other than 
her sneaking husband. 

I shall detain iny reader no longer than to g^ve him one 
caution more of an opposite kind : for, as in most of our 
particular characters we mean not to lash individuals, bat 
all of the like sort, so, in our general descriptions, we mean 
not imiversals, but would be understood with many excep- 
tions : for instance, in our description of high people, we 
cannot bo intended to include such as, whilst they are an 
honor to their high rank, by a well-guided condescension 
make their superiority as easily as possible to those whom 
fortune chiefly hath placed l>elow them. Of this number I 
could name a peer no less elevated by nature than by for- 
tune ; who, whilst he wears tho noblest ensigns of honor 
on his person, bears the tniest stamp of dignity on his 
mind, adorned with greatness, enriched with knowledge, 
and embellished with genius. I have seen this man relieve 
with generosity, wliile he hath conversed with freedom, 
and be to the same person a patron and a companion. I 
could name a commoner, raised higher above the multitude 
by superior talents than is in the power of bis prince ) 
exalt him ; whose behavior to those he hath obliged if 
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amiable than the oWigation itself; and who ia so great a 
marfcr of affabihty that, if he eonld divest himself of an 
inherent greatness in his manner, wonld often make the 
lowest of his acquaintance forget who was the master of that 
j}ilace in whicli they are so courteously entertained. These 
are pictures which must be, I bolieve, known : I declare 
they are taken from tlie life, and not intended to exceed it. 
3iy those high people, therefore, whom I have described, I 
mean a set of wretches who, while they are a disgrace to 
their anceetors, whose honors and fortunes they inherit 
(or perhaps a greater to their mother, for such degen- 
eracy is scarce credible), have the insolence to treat those 
-with disregard who are at least equal to the founders of 
their own splendor. It is, I fancy, impossible to conceive 
a Bpectacle more worthy of our indignation than that of a 
feUow, who is not only a blot in the escutcheon of a great 
funily, but a scandal to the human species, maintaining a 
supercilious behavior to men who are an honor to their 
li»ture and a disgrace to their fortune. 

And now, reader, taking these liinta along with you, you 
Way, if you please, proceed to the sequel of this our true 
Iwtoiy. ^ 



CHAPTER n. 

-A SIOHT-SCENE, WHEEEIN SEVERAL WONBEEFtTI. ADVmrTUHEB 
BSarELL ADAMS AND HIS rELLOW-TlUVELLEHS. 

It was so late when our travellers left the inn or ale- 
touse (for it might be called either) that they had not 
travelled many miles before night overtook them, or met 
them, which jou please. The reader must excuse me if I 
lim not particular as to the way they took ; for, as we are 
Dow drawing near the seat of the Boobies, and as that is a 
ticklish name, which nialicioua persons may apply, accord- 
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ing to their evil inclinations, to several worthy country 
BqnireB, a race of men whom we look upon as eatirelj in- 
ofEensive, and for whom we have an adequate regard, we 
fihall lend no aseietance to any euch malicious purpoeee. 

Darkness had now overspread the hemisphere, when 
Fanny whispered Joseph " that she begged to rest bereelf a 
little ; for that she was so tired she conld walk no farther." 
Joseph immediately prevailed with Parson Adams, who wtg 
as brisk as a bee, to stop. He had no sooner seated bituself 
than he lamented the loss of his dear ^echylus ; bat was a 
little comforted when reminded that if he had it in his pos- 
eeeaion he could not see to read. 

The sky was so clouded that not a star appeared. It 
waa indeed, according to Milton, darkness visible. This 
wao a circumstance, however, very favorable to Joseph ; 
for Fanny, not suspicioua of being overseen by Aduns, 
gave a loose to her passion which she had never done be- 
fore, and reclining her head on his bosom, threw her aim 
carelessly round him, and suffered liim to lay hia cheek cloee 
to hers, AU this infused such happiness into Joseph that 
he would not have changed his turf for the fixiest down in 
the finest palace in the universe, 

Adams sat at some distance from the lovers, and being 
unwilling to disturb them, applied himself to meditation ; 
in which ho had not spent mneh time before he discovered i 
light at some distance that seemed approaching towards him. 
He immediately hailed it ; hut, to his sorrow and snrprise, 
it stopped for a moment, and then disappeared. He then 
called to Josepli, afikiug him " if he had not seen the 
light?" Joseph answered, " he had." "And did you 
not mark how it vanished V returned he ; " tliough I am 
not afraid of ghosts, I do not absolutely disbelieve them." 

He then entered into a meditation on those nnsubetao- 
Hal beings, which was soon interrupted by several voices, 
which he thought almost at his elbow, though in fact they 
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"Were not so extremelj near. However, he could distinctly 
lear tliem agree on the mnrder of any one they met ; and a 
little after beard one of them say " he had killed a dozen 
iince that day fortnight," 

Adams now fell on his knees and committed liimself to 
the care of Providence ; and poor Fanny, who likewise 
leard those terrible words, embraced Joseph so closely that 
Isd not he, whose ears were also open, been apprehensive 
on her account, he would have thought no danger which 
liireatened only himself too dear a price for sucli embraces. 

Joseph now drew forth his penknife, and Adams, having 
£mBhed his ejaculations, grasped his crab-stick, his only 
weapon, and, coming up to Joseph, would have had him 
quit Fanny, and place her in the rear ; but his advice was 
fruitless ; she clang closer to hijn, not at all regarding the 
presence of Adams, and in a soothing voice declared, "she 
would die in bis amis." Joseph, clasping her with inex- 
Mblo eagerness, whispered her, " that ho preferred 
death in hers to life out of them." Adania, brandishing 
his crab-stick, said, ' ' he dej^pise.d .death as mucli as any man, 
and then repeated aloud, 

" En blc, est animus lucis contempMr et Hluin, 
Qui Vila bene credat eml quo teudia, houorem." 

TIpon this the voices ceased for a moment, and then one 
of them called out, " D — n you, who is there ?" To which 
Adams was prudent enough to make no reply ; and of a 
jodden he observed half a dozen Hghta, which seemed to 
all at once from the ground and advance briskly towards 
'him. This he immediately concluded to he an apparition ; 
.and now, beginning to conceive that the voices were of the 
same kind, he called out, " In the name of the L — d, what 
wonldst thou have ?" He had no sooner spoke than be 
lieard one of the voices cry out, " D — n them, here they 
eome ;" and soon after heard several hearty blows, aa if a 
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BUinber of men had been engaged at quartorstaff. He wa« 
jtiBt adTaneing towarde the place of combat, when Joseph, 
catching liim by the Ekirts, begged him tliat they might 
take the opportunity of the dark to convey away Fanny 
from the danger which threatened her. He presently com- 
plied, and Joseph lifting up Fanny, they all three made 
the best of their way ; and without looking behind them, or 
being overtaken, they had travelled full two jniles, poor 
Fanny not once complaining of being tired, when they saw 
afar off several lights scattered at a small distance from each 
other, and at the same time found themselves on the de- 
scent of a very stcop hill. Adams's foot slipping, he in- 
stantly disappeared, wliich greatly frightened both Joseph 
and Fanny ; indeed, if the light had permitted them to see 
it, tliey would scarce have refrained langhing to see the 
parson rolling down the hill, wliich lie did from top to bot- 
tom, without receiving any harm. He then hollowed as 
loud as he coidd, to inform them of his safety, and relieve 
them from the fears which they had conceived for him, 
Joseph and Fanny halted some time, considering what to 
do ; at last they advanced a few paces, where the declivity 
seemed least steep ; and then Joseph, taking his Fanny in 
his arras, walked firmly down the hUl, without making a 
false step, and at length landed her at the bottom, where 
Adams soon came to them. 

Leani hence, my fair countrywomen, to consider yonr 
own weakness, and the many occasions on which the 
strength of a man may be useful to you ; and duly weigh- 
ing this, take care that yon match not yourselves with the 
spindle-shanked beaux and petit-malires of the age, who, 
instead of being able, like Joseph Andrews, to carry you in 
lusty arms through the ragged ways and downliill steeps of 
life, will rather want to support their feeble limbs with 
yoor strength and assistance. 

Our travellers now moved forwards where the nearest 
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light presented iteelf ; and haWng crossed a common field, 
they came to a meadow, where tbcy seemed to be at a very 
little distance from tbe light, when, to their grief, they 
arrived at the banks of a river. Adams here made a full 
Biop. and declared he could swim, but doubted how it waa 
poeEible to get Fanny over : to which Joseph answered, 
'• If they waited along its banks they might be certain of 
eoon finding a bridge, especially as by the number of lights 
they might be assured a parish was near," " Odso, that's 
tme indeed," said Adams ; '* I did not think of that." 

Aeeordingly, Joseph's advice being taken, they passed 
over two meadows, and came to a little orchard which led 
them to a house. Fanny begged of Joseph to knock at the 
door, assuring him " she was so weary that she could liardly 
stand on her feet." Adams, who was foremost, performed 
this ceremony ; and the door lieing immediately opened, a 
plain kind of man appeared at it. Adams acquainted him 
" that they had a youug woman with them who was so 
tired with her journey that he should be much obliged to 
him if he would suffer her to come in and rest herself." 
The man, who saw Fanny by the light of the candle which 
he held in bis hand, perceiving her innocent and modest 
look, and having no apprehensions from the civil behavior 
of Adams, presently answered, "That the young woman 
was very welcome to rest herself in liis house, and so were 
her company." lie then ushered them into a very decent 
room, where his wife was sitting at a table. She immedi- 
ately rose up, and assisted tbeui in setting forth chairs, and 
desired them to sit down, which tliey had no sooner done 
than the man of the house asked them if they would have 
I my thing to refresh themselves with i Adams thanked 
F him, and answered he should be obliged to liim for a cup 
I of his ale, wluch was likewise chosen by Joseph and Fanny. 
I Whilst he was gone to fill a very large jug with this liquor, 
f liis wife told Fanny she seemed greatly fatigued, and de- 
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Bired her to take Bometbing stronger than ale ; but she re- 
fused with many thanks, Baying it was true she was veiy 
much tired, but a little rest she hoped would restore her. 
Ab soon as the company were aU seated, Mr. Adaina, who 
had filled himself M'ith ale, and by public permiasion bad 
lighted bis pipe, turned to the master of the house, asking 
him, " If evil spirits did not use to walk in that neighbor- 
hood ?" To wliich receiving no answer, he began to in- 
form him of tbe adventure which they had met with on the 
downs ; nor bad be proceeded far in the story when some- 
body knocked very bard at the door. The company ex- 
pressed some amazement, ajid Fanny and the good woman 
turned pale ; ber husband went forth, and whilst he was 
absent, wliicb was some time, they aU remained silent, 
looking at one another, and heard several voices discourB- 
ing pretty loudly. Adams was fully persuaded that spirits 
were abroad, and began to meditate some exorcisms ; 
Joseph a httle inclined to the same opinion ; Fanny was 
more afraid of men ; and the good woman herself began to 
suspect her guests, and imagined those without were rogues 
belonging to their gang. At length the master of tbe bouse 
returned, and, laughing, told Adams he bad discovered his 
apparition ; that tbe murderers were shecp-steolera, and tbe 
twelve persons murdered were no other than twelve sheep, 
adding that the shepherds had got the better of tbem, bad 
secured two, and were proceeding with them to a justice of 
peace. This account greatly relieved the fears of the whole 
company ; but Adams muttered to himself, " He was 
convinced of the truth of apparitions for all that." 

They now sat cheerfully round the fire, td the master of 
tbe house, having surveyed his guests, and conceiving that 
tbe caseock, which, having fallen down, appeared under 
" Adams's great-eout, and the shabby livery on Joseph An- 
drews, did not well suit with the familiarity between them, 
began to entertain some suspicions not much to their ad- 
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Tanta^. Addressing himself therefore to Adams, he said, 
" lie perceived he was a clergjTnan by his drees, and 
tupposed that honest man was his footman." "Sir," an- 
ewered Adams, " I am a clergyman at your service ; but as 
to that young man, whom you have rightly termed honest, 
he is at present in nobody's service ; he never lived in any 
other family than that of Lady Booby, from whence he was 
discharged, I assure you, for no crime." Joseph said, 
" lie did not wonder the gentleman was surprised to see 
one of Mr. Adams's character condescend to so much 
goodness with a poor man." " Child," said Adams, " I 
should be ashamed of ray cloth if I thought a poor man, 
who is honest, below my notice or my familiarity. I know 
not how those who think otherwise can profess them- 
eelves followers and servants of Him who made no distinc- 
tion, nnless, peradventure, by preferring the poor to the 
rich. "Sir," saidhe, addressing liimaelf to the gentleman, 
" these two poor young people are my parishioners, and I 
look on thera and love them as, ray children. There is 

imething singahir enough in their history, but I have not j 
now time to recoimt it." The master of the house, not- 
withstanding the simplicity which discovered itself in 
Adams, knew too much of the world to give a hasty belief 
to professions. He was not yet quite certain that Adams 
haA any more of the clergyman in him than his cassock. 
To try him therefore further, he asked him, " if Mr. Pope 
had lately published any thing new ?" Adams answered, 

He had heard great commendations of that poet, but that 
he had never read nor knew any of his works." " Ho ! 
ho !" says the gentleman to himself, " have I caught you I 
"What!" said he, "have you never seen hia Homer?" 
Adams answered, " he had never read any translation of 
the classics." "Why, truly," replied the gentleman, 

there is a dignity in the Greek language which I think no 
modem tongue can reach." " Do you underataud Greek, 
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BIT )" said Adams liastilj. "A little, sir," answered the 
gentleman. " Do you know, sir," cried Adams, "where 
I can huy an ^schylua ? an uulncky misfortune lately hap- 
pened to mine." ^Bcliylus was beyond the gentleman, 
tliongh lie knew him very well by name ; he therefore, re- 
turning back to Homer, asked Adams, " Wliat part of the 
Iliad he thought most excellent !" Adams returned, " Hia 
question would be properer, What kind of beauty was the 
chief in poetry i for that Homer was equally excellent in 
them all. And indeed," continued he, '* what Cicero 
says of a complete orator may well be applied to a great 
poet : ' He ought to comprehend all perfections. ' Homer 
did tills in the most excellent degree ; it is not witbont 
reason,' therefore, that the philosopher, in the twenty-second 
chapter of his Poetics, mentions him by no other appella- 
,tion than tliat of the Poet. He was the father of the 
drama as well as the epic ; not of tragedy only, but of 
comedy also ; for liis Margites, which is deplorably lost, 
bore, says Aristotle, the same analogy to comedy as his 
Odyssey and Iliad to tragedy. To him, therefore, we owe 
Aristoplianes as well as Euripides, Sophocles, and my poor 
jEschylus. But if you please we will couSno ourselves (at 
least for the present) to the Hiad, hia noblest work ; thoogh 
neither Aristotle nor Horace give it the preference, as I re- 
member, to the Odyssey. First, then, as to his subject, can 
any thing be more simple, and at the same time more noble I 
He is rightly praised by the iirst of those judicious critics 
for not choosing the whole war, which, though he says it 
hath a complete beginning and end, would have been too 
great for the understanding to comprehend at one view. I 
have therefore often wondered why so correct a writer as 
Horace should, in his epistle to Lollius, call him the Tro- 
jani BelU Scriptorera. Secondly, his action, termed by 
Aristotle, Pragmaton Systasis ; is it possible for the mind 
of man to conceive an idea of such perfect unity, and at tho 
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same time 80 replete with greatness ? And here I mnst 
observe, what I do not remember to have seen noted by 
any, the Hai'motton, tlut agreement of liis action to his 
subject ; for as the subject is anger, how agreeable is hia 
action, which is war, from which every incident arises and 
to which every episode immediately relates. Thirdly, hia 
maimers, which Aristotle places second in his description of 
the several parts of tragedy, and which he says are included 
in the action ; I am at a loss whether I should rather ad- 
mire the exactness of his judgment in the uice distinction 
or the immensity of his imagination in their variety. For, 
IB to the former of these, how accurately is the sedate, in- 
jared resentment of Achilles, distinguished from the hot, 
insulting passion of Agamemnon ! Ilow widely doth the 
brutal courage of Ajax differ from the amiable bravery of 
Dioraedea ; and the wisdom of Nestor, which is the result 
of long reflection and experience, from the cunning of 
Ulysses, the effect of art and subtlety only ! If we consider 
their variety, we may cry out, with Aristotle in his 24tli 
chapter, that no part of this divine poem is destitute of ' 
manners. Indeed, I might affirm that there is scarce a 1 
character in human nature untouched in some part or other. 
And as there is no passion which he is not able to describe, 
1 there none in his reader which he cannot raise. If he 
bath any superior excellence to the rest, I have been in- 
etined to fancy it is in the pathetic. I am sure I never 
lead with dry eyes the two episodes where Andromache is 
" itrodnoed in the former lamenting the danger, and in the 
}atter the death, of Ileetor, The images are so extremely 
tender in tliese that I am convinced the poet had the wor- 
thieet and best heart imaginable. Nor can I help observing 
bow Sophocles falb short of the beauties of the original, in 
that imitation of the dissuasive speech of Andromache 
which he hath put into the mouth of Tecmessa. And yet 
Sophocles was the greatest genius who ever wrote tragedy ; 
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nor have any o£ his snccesBorB in that art — that is to saj, 
neither Euripides nor Seneca the tragedian — ^been able to 
come near him. Ab to his Ecntimcnta and diction, I need 
say nothing ; the former are particularly remarkable for the 
ntmost perfection on that head, namely, propriety ; and aa 
to the latter, Aristotle, whom donbtlesa you liave read over 
and over, is very diffuse, I shall mention but one thing 
more, which tliat great critic in his division of tragedy calls 
Opsis, or the scenery ; and which is as proper to the epic 
as to the drama, with this difference, that in the former it 
falk to the share of the poet, and in the latter to that of 
the painter. But did ever painter imagine a scene Uke 
that in the 13th and 14th Iliads i where the reader eees at 
one view the prospect of Troy, with the array drawn up 
before it ; the Grecian army, camp, and fleet ; Jupiter 
sitting on Monnt Ida, with his head wrapped in a cloud, and 
a thunderbolt in his hand, looking towards Thrace ; Nep. 
tune driving through the sea, which divides on each Bide to 
permit Ids passage, and then seating bimeelf on Mount 
Samos ; the heavens opened, and the deities all seated 
on their thrones. This is sublime I This is poetry !" 
Adams then rapped out a hundred Greek verses, and with 
such a voice, emphasis, and action, that he almost fright- 
ened the women ; and as for the gentleman, he was so far 
from entertaining any further suspicion of Adams that he 
now doubted whetlier he had not a bishop in his hons& 
He ran into the most extravagant encomiums on his learn- 
ing ; and the goodness of his heart began to dilate to all tlie 
strangers. He said he had great compassion for the pocff 
young woman, who looked pale and faint with her journey ; 
and in troth he conceived a much higher opinion of her 
quality than it deserved. He said he was sorty be could 
not accommodate them all : but if they were contented 
with his fireside, he would set up with the men ; and the 
young woman might, If she pleased, partake his wife's bed. 
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rhich he adviBed her to ; for that thej must walk upwards 
a mile to any house of entertainment, and that not very 
neither. Adams, who Uked his seat, his alo, hia 
'tobacco, and his company, persuaded Fanny to accept this 
kind proposal, in which solicitation he was seconded by 
Joeeph. Nor was she very difficultly prevailed on, for she 
had slept little the last night, and not at all the preceding ; 
60 that love itself was scarce able to beep her eyes open any \f 
bnger. The offer therefore being kindly accepted, tJie good /> 
woman produced every thing eatable in her house on the 
table, and the gneats, being heartily invited, as heartUy re- 
galed themselves, espeeiaily Parson Adams. Aa to the 
other two, they were examples of the tmth of that physical 
observation, that love, like other sweet things, is no 
wBetter of the stomach. 

Supper was no sooner ended than Fanny, at her own re- 
i]Dest, retired, and the good woman bore her company. The 
man of the house, Adams, and Joseph, who would modestly 
htve withdrawn, had not the gentleman insisted on the 
contrary, drew round the fireside, where Adams (to use his 
own words) replenished his pipe, and the gentleman pro- 
duced a bottle of excellent beer, being the best liquor in 
luB house. 

The modest behavior of Joseph with the gracefalneea 
of his person, the character which Adams gave of lum, and 
the friendship he seemed to entertain for liim, began to 
work on the gentleman's affections, and raised in him a 
enrioety to know the singularity which Adams bad men- 
tioned in hia history. This curiosity Adams was no sooner 
informed of than, with Joseph's consent, he agreed to grat- 
is it ; and accordingly related all he knew, with as much 
tenderness as was possible for the cliaracter of Lady Booby ; 
and concluded with the long, faithful, and mutual passion 
between bim and Fanny, not concealing the meanness of 
her birth and education. These latter circumstances entirely 
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cured a jealousy which had lately risen in the gentleman's 
mind, that Fanny was the daughter of some person of fash- 
ion, and that Joseph had run away with her, and Adams 
was concerned in the plot. He was now enamored of his 
guests, drank their healths witli great cheerfulness, and re- 
turned many thanks to Adams, who had spent much breath, 
for he was a circumstantial teller of a story. 

Adams told him it was now in his power to return that ■ 
favor ; for his extraordinary goodness, as well as that fund 
of hterature he was master of,* which he did not expect to 
find under such a roof, had raised in him more curiosity 
than he had ever known. " Therefore," said he, "if it 
he not too troublesome, sir, your history if yon please," 

The gentleman answered he could not refuse him what 
he had so much right to insist on ; and after some of the 
common apologies which are the usual preface to a stoiy, 
be thus began. 
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Bib, I am descended of a good family, and was bom a 
gentleman. My education was Uberal, and at a pablic 

* The author hath by some been repn^aented to have made a blunder 
here : for Adams bad indeed shown some learning (say they), perb^M 
all the author had ; but the gcntlemaa hath shows uone, udIcsb bis appro- 
batioD of Mr. Adams be such : but surely ll would be prepoBterous in him 
to call it so, t have, however, not withstand iag this criticism, whicb I 
am told came from the mouth of a great orator in a public coffee-bouae, 
left this blunder as it stood in the Brst edition. I will not have Um 
vanity to apply to any thing in this work the observation which H. Dib- 
der makes in her preface to ber Aristophanes ; Je tieru pour um moxAiw 
eimitanle, qu'untbeaute mediocre ptait j>ltuglnir(^emtnt qii'une beaaii mim 
difaul. Hr, Congrcve haib made such another blunder in his Love for 
Love, where Tattle tells Hiss Prue, ' ' Sbc atiould admire him as much for 
tbo beauty be commends in her as if he himself was possessed of IL" 
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leliool, in which I proceeded so far as to become raaater of 
the Latin, and to be tolerably vereed in the Greek, langnage. 
My father died when I was sixteen, and left me ntaeter of 
myself. He bequeathed me a moderate fortune, which he 
intended I should not receive till I attained the age of 
twenty-five : for he constantly asserted that was fnll early 
enough to give up any man entirely to the guidance of his 
own dJBcretiun. However, as tfiis intention was bo obscurely 
warded in his will that the lawyers adrised me to contest 
the point with my trustees, T own I paid so httle regard to 
the inclinations of my dead father, which were sufficiently 
certain to me, that I followed their advice, and soon suc- 
ceeded, for the trustees did not contest the matter very ob- 
rtinately on their side. " Sir," said Adams, " may I crave 
llie favor of your name !" The gentleman answered hia 
name was Wilson, and then proceeded. 

I stayed a very little while at scliool after his death ; for, 
being & forward youth, I waa extremely impatient to be in 
the world, for which I thought my parts, knowledge, and 
manhood, tlioroughly qualified me. And to this early in- 
trodQction into life, without a guide, I impute all my future 
nusfortnnes ; for, besides the obvious mischiefs wliicli at- 
tend this, there is one which hath not been so generally ob- 
lerved : the first impression which mankind receives of yon 
will be very difficult to eradicate. How unhappy, there- 
fore, must it be to fix your character in life before you can 
poedbly know its value, or weigh the consequences of those 
•c^ons which are to establish your future reputation ! 

A little under seventeen I left mj school, and went to 
londoQ with no more than six pounds in my pocket ; a 
great sum, as I then conceived, and wliich I was after- 
irards eorprised to find so soon consumed. 

The character I was ambitious of attaining was that of a 
fine gentleman ; the first requisites to which I apprehended 
were to be supplied by a tailor, a periwig-maker, and some 
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few more tradesmen, who deal in fumisliing out the hu- 
man body. Notwithstanding the lowneee of my purse, I 
found credit with thorn more easily than I expected, and 
was soon equipped to my wish. This I own then agreeably 
surprised me ; but I have since learned that it is a maxim 
among many tradesmen at the polite end of the town to deal 
as largely as they can, reckon as high as they can, and ar- 
rest as Boon as they con. 

The next qualifications, namely, dancing, fencing, riding ' 
the great horse, and music, came into ray Lead : but as 
they required expense and time, I comforted myself, with ' 
regard to dancing, that I had learned a little in my youth, 
and could walk a minuet genteelly enough ; as to fencing, 
I thought my good-himior would preserve me from the dan- 
ger of a quarrel ; as to the horse, I hoped it would not be 
thought of ; and for music, I imagined I could easily ae* 
quire the reputation of it ; for I had heard some of my 
school -fellows pretend to knowledge in operas, without 
being able to sing or play on the fiddle. 

Knowledge of the town seemed another ingredient ; thia 
, I thought I should arrive at by frequenting public places. 
Accordingly I paid constant attendance to them all, by 
which means I was soon master of the fashionable phrases, 
learned to cry up the fashionable diversions, and knew the 
names and faces of the most fashionable men and women. 

Nothing now seemed to remain but an intrigue, which I 
was resolved to have immediately ; I mean the reputation 
of it ; and indeed I was so successful tliat in a very short 
time I had half a dozen with the finest women in ttie town. 

At these words Adams fetched a deep groan, and then^ 
blessing himself, cried oat, " Good Lord 1 what wicked 
times these arc !" 

Not BO wicked as you imagine, continued the gentleman ; 
for I assure yon they were all vesta! virgins for any thing 
which I knew to the contrary. The reputation of intriguing 
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8 all I sought, and was what I arrived at ; and 
perliape I only flattered myself even in that ; for very 
prol>ably the persons to wljom I showed their billets knew 
IE weU as I that they were eonnterfeits, and that I had 
written them to myself, " "Write letters to yourself 1" said 
Adams, staring. sir, answered the gentleman, it is the 
very error of the times. Half our modem plays have one 
of these characters in them. It is incredible the pains I 
have taken, and the absnrd methods I employed, to tradnee 
the character of women of distinction. When another liad 
(poken in raptures of anyone, I have answered, "D — n 

her, she \ We shall have her at H d's very soon." 

When he hath replied, " He thought her virtnous," I have 
answered, " Aye, thou wilt always think a woman virtu- 
ous till she is in the streets ; but you and I, Jack or Tom 
(turning to another in company), know better." At which 
I have drawn a paper out of my pocket, perhaps a tailor's 
Ittll, and kissed it, crying at the same time, " By Gad, I was 
once fond of her." 

" Proceed if yon please, hut do not awear any more," 
Btid Adams. 

Sir, said the gentleman, I ask your pardon. Well, sir, 
in this course of life I continued full three years. " What 
course of life ?" answered Adams ; " I do not remember 
yoa have mentioned any." Your remark is just, said the 
gentleman, emiUng ; I should rather have said, in this 
course of doing nothing. I remember some time after- 
mrds I wrote the journal of one day, which would serve, I 
, believe, as well for any other during the whole time. I 
ktII endeavor to repeat it to you. 

In the morning I arose, took my great stick and walked 
oat in my green frock, with my hair in papers (a groan from 
Adams), and sauntered about till ten. Went to the aue- 

Hon ; told Lady she had a dirty face ; laughed heartily 

at something Captain said, I can't remember what, for 
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I did not very well hear it ; wliispered Lord 

to the Duke of ; and was going to bid for a enoff-ty 

but did not, for fear I should have had it. 

From 3 to 4. (Irt'saed myself. A ffron-n. 
4 to 6, dined, A ffroaft. 

6 to S, coffee-house. 
8 W 9, Dnuy-Iano pkyliouBC. 
e to 10, LiQCotn's Inn Fields. 
10 to 13, Drawing-room. A grentgman. 

At all which places nothing happened worth remark. 

At whicli Adaius said, with some vehemence, '* Sir, this 
ia below the life of an animal hardly above vegetation ; 
' and I am surprised what could lead a man of your sense 
into it." What leads us into more foUies than you imagine, 
doctor, answered tlie gentleman — vanity ; for as contempt- 
ible a creature as I was, and I aasitre you youraelf cannot 
have more contempt for sucli a wretch than I now have, I 
then admired myself, and shou ld havo doo p ioo d^ person of 
your present appearance (yon will pardon me), with all 
your learning and those eywllont ijiiiimiuii iftuch I have 
remarked in jou. Adams bowed, and begged hint to pro- 
ceed. After I had continued two years in this course of life, 
said the gentleman, an accident happened wliich obliged 
me to change the scene. As I was one day at St. James's 
coffee-house, making very free with the character of a 
young lady of quality, an officer of the guards, who was 
present, thought proper to give me the lioi I answered I 
might possibly be mistaken, but I intended to tell no more 
than the truth. To which he made no reply but by a scorn- 
ful sneer. After this I observed a strange coldnees in all 
my acquaintance ; none of them spoke to me first, and 
very few returned me even the civihty of a bow. The com- 
pany I used to dine with left me out, and within a week 
I found myself in as much solitude at St. James's as if I 
had been in a desert. An honest elderly man, with a gre^ 
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lut and long sword, at last told me he liad a compaflsioti for 
my jontli, and therefore advised me to eliow the world I 
not such a rascal as they thought me to he. I did not 
It first underet&ud him ; hut he explained himself, and 
aided with telling me, if I would write a challenge to the 
captain, he would, out of pure charity, go to him with it. 
" A very charitable person, truly !" cried Adams. I de- 
ared tiU the next day, continued the gentleman, to con- 
«der on it, and retiring to my lodgings, I weighed the 
hoth sides as fairly as I could. On the 
I saw the risk of this alternative, oitlicr losing ray own 
life, or having on my hands the blood of a man with whom 
I was not in the least angry. I soon determined that the 
good which appeared on the other was not worth tliis haz- 
nd. I therefore resolved to quit the scene, and presently 
ledred to the Temple, where I took chambers. Here I soon 
got a fresh set of acquaintance, who knew nothing of what 
bad happened to me. Indeed, they were not greatly to my 
{^probation, for the bcaus of the Temple are only the 
ihadows of the others. They are the affectation of affecta^*^ 
The vanity of these is still more ridiculous, if possi- ^ 
We, tlian of the others. Here I met with smart fellows who 
dtank with lords they did not know, and intrigued witli 
*omen they never saw. Covent Garden was now the far- , 
flieat stretch of my ambition, where I shone forth in the ■ 
Uoonies at the playhousee, visited whores, made love to | 
Pnnge- wenches, and damned plays. Tliis career was soon 
|Bit a stop to by my surgeon, who convinced me of the 
of confining myself to my room for a montli. At 
end of which, having had leisure to reflect, I resolved 
quit all farther conversation with beaus and smarts of 
'tsty kind, and to avoid, if possible, any occasion of re- 
■fcnuDg to tliis place of confinement. "I think," said 
idama, " the advice of a month's retirement and reflection 
ti very proper ; but I should rather have expected it from 
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ft divine than a Burgeon," Tbe gentleman Btnilec 
Adams's simplicity, and, without explaining himself far- 
ther on Bach an odioue Bubject, went on thus : I was no 
sooner perfectly restored to health than I found my paeeion 
for women, which I was afraid to satisfy a& I had done, 
made me very uneasy ; I determined, therefore, to keep a 
mistress. Kor was I long before I lixed my eboice on a 
young woman who had before been kept by two gentle- 
men, and to whom I was recommended by a celebrated 
bawd, I took her home to my chambers, and made her a 
settlement during cohabitation. This would perhaps have 
been very ill paid : however, she did not sufier me to be 
perplexed on that account ; for, before quarter-day, I 
found her at my chambers in too familiar conversation with 
a young fellow who was dressed like an officer, but was 
indeed a city apprentice. Instead of excusinglferTBCQO;. 
Btancy, ehe rapped out half a dozen oatlis, and snapping 
her fingers at me, swore she scorned to confine herself Ui 
the best man in England. Upon this we parted, and the 
same bawd presently provided her another keeper, I was 
not BO much concerned at our Beparation ae I found, within 
& day or two, I had reason to be for our meeting ; for I 
was obliged to pay a second visit to my surgeon. I was 
now forced to do penance for some weeks, dift-ing which 
time I contracted an acquaintance with a beautiful young 
girl, the daughter of a gentleman, who, after Iiaving been 
forty years in the army, and in all the campaigns imder the 
Duke of Marlborough, died a lieutenant on half pay, and 
had left a widow, with this only child, in very distressed cir- 
cumstances : they had only a small pension from the gov- 
ernment, with what httle the daughter could add to it by 
her work, for she had great excellence at her needle. This 
girl was, at my first acquaintance with ber, solicited in 
marriage by a young feUow in good circumstanceB. He 
was apprentice to a linen-draper, and had a little furtone, 
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leient to set np his trade. The mother was greatly 
pleased with thia match, as indeed she had sufficient reason. 
However, 1 soon prevented it. I represented him in so 
W a light to his mistress, and made so good an use of 
fltttery, promises, and presents, that, not to dwell longer 
Ml this subject than is necessary, I prevailed with the poor 
prl, and conveyed her away from her mother 1 In a word, 
1 debauched her. (At which words Adams started np, 
fetched three strides across the room, and then replaced 
himself in his chair.) You are not more afEected with this 
part of my story than myself ; I assure you it ivill never be 
ffifficdently repented of in my own opinion : but, if you al- 
nady detest it, how much more will your indignation be 
niwd when you hear the fatal consequences of this barbar- 
(KU, this villanous action ! If you please, therefore, I will 
We desist. " By no means," cries Adains ; " go on, I be- 
leeeh you ; and heaven grant you may sincerely repent of 
thk and many other things you have related !" I was now, 
continued the gentleman, as happy aa the possession of a 
fine young creature, who had a good education, and waa en- 
dued with many agreeable quahties, could make me. We 
Kved some months with vast fondness together, without 
any company or conversation, more than we found in one 
another ; but this could not continue always ; and though 
I rtill preserved a great affection for her, I began more and 
more to want the relief of other company, and consequently 
to leave her by degrees — at last, whole days to herself. She 
failed not to testify some uneasiness on these occasions, 
and complained of the melancholy Ufe she led ; to remedy 
which, I introduced her into the acquaintance of some other 
kept mistresses, with whom she nsed to play at cards, and 
frequent plays and other diversions. She had not lived 
long in this intimacy before I perceived a visible alteration 
in her behavior ; all her modesty and innocence vanished 
by degrees, till her mind became thoroughly tainted. She 
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affected the company of rakea, gavo herself all manner of 
airs, was never easy but abroad, or wlien slie had a party at 
my chambers. She was ra]>acion8 of money, extravagant to 
excess, loose in her conversation ; and if ever I demorred 
to any of her demands, oaths, tears, and tits were the im- 
mediate conseqnences. As the first raptures of fondness 
were long since over, this behavior soon estranged my affec- 
tions from her ; I began to reflect \vith pleasure that she 
was not my wife, and to conceive an intention of parting 
with her ; of which having given her a hint, she took care 
to prevent me the pains of turning Tier out of doors, and 
accordingly departed herself, having firet broken open my 
escritoire and taken with her all she could find, to the 
amount of about 200^. In the first heat of my resentment 
I resolved to pursue her with all all the vengeance of the 
law ; but, as she had the good luck to escape me during 
that ferment, my passion afterwards cooled ; and liaving 
reflected that I had been the first aggressor, and had done 
her an injury for wliich I could make her no reparation, by 
robbing lier of the innocence of her mind ; and hearing at 
the same time that the poor old woman her mother had 
broke her heart on her daughter's elopement from her, I, 
conel uding myself her mnrderer {' ' As you very well might, ' ' 
cries Adams, with a groan), was pleased that God Almighty 
had taken this method of punishing rne, and resolved quietly 
to submit to the loss. Indeed I could wish I had never 
heard more of the poor creature, who became in tlie end an 
abandoned profligate ; and after being some years a com- 
mon prostitute, at last ended her miserable life in Newgate. 
Here the gentleman fetched a deep sigli, which Mr. Adams 
echoed very loudly ; and both continued silent, looking on 
each otlier for some minutes. At last the gentleman pro- 
ceeded thus : I had been perfectly constant to tliis girl dur- 
ing the whole tune I kept her : but she had scarce departed 
before I discovered more marks of her infidelity to me than 
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tlie loGB of mj monej. In short, I was forced to make a 
tiimi ^'i£it to my surgeon, out of wlioee bands I did not get 
a hasty discharge. 

I now forswore all fntnre dealings with the sex. com- 
plained loudly that the pleasure did not eompensatc the 
pain, and railed at tiie beautiful creatures in as gross lan- 
guage as Juvenal himself formerly reviled them in. I 
looked on all the town harlots with a detestation not eaey 
to be conceived ; their persons appeared to me as painted 
pakccs, inhabited by Disease and Death : nor could their 
beauty make them more desirable objects iu my eyes than 
gilding conld mate me covet a pill, or golden plates a coffin. 
Bat though I was no longer the absolute slave, I found 
wme reasons to own myself still the subject of lovo. My 
hatred for women decreased daily ; and I am not positive 
hnt time might have betrayed mo again to some common 
harlot, had I not been secured by a passion for the channing 
8appliira, which, ha^ang once entered upon, made a violent 
progress in my lieart. Sapphira was wife to a man of fash- 
ion and gallantry, and one who seemed, I own, every way 
worthy of her affections ; which, liowever, he had not the 
reputation of having. She was indeed a coquette ackevee. 
"Pray, sir," says Adams, "what is a coquette! I have 
met with the word in French authors, but never could as- 
sign any idea to it. I believe it is the same witli une aatte, 
Anglice, a fool." Sir, answered the gentleman, perhaps 
! jou are not much mistaken ; but as it is a particular kind 
I of folly, I will endeavor to describe it. Were all creatnr^\ 
to be ranked in the order of creation according to tlieir use- | 
fohiesE, I know few animals that wotUd not take place of a 1 
coquette ; nor indeed hath this creature much pretence to 
ahythiag heyond instinct ; for, though sometimes we might ) 
imagine it wa£ animated by the passion of vanity, yet far I 
the greater part of its actions fall beneath even that low/ 
moHve ; for instance, several absnrd gestures and triclu,) 
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Enfinitely more fooliBh than what can be observed in tlie mi 
idiculoiis birds and beaats, and which would perBDade tlie 
leholder that the silly wretch was aiming at our contempt. 
Indeed ita characteristic is affectation , and tliia led and gov- 
erned by whim only : for as beauty, wisdom, wit, good' 
nature, politeness, and health, are sometimes affected by 
this creature, so are ugliness, folly, nonsense, ill-natnre, 
ill-breeding, and sickness, likewise put on by it in tlieir re- 
turn, Itfl life ig one constant Ijp ; and the only rule by 
which you can form any judgment of them is, that they 
.»re never what they seem. If it was popsible for a coquette 
to love (as it is not, for if ever it attains this passion the co- 
quette ceases instantly), it would wear the face of indiffer- 
ence, if not of hatred, to the beloved object ; yon may 
therefore be assured, when they endeavor to persuade yon 
of their hking, that they arc indifferent to you at Jfaat. 
And indeed this was the case of my Sapphira, who no 
sooner saw me in the number of her admirers than she gave 
me what is commonly called encouragement : she wonld 
often look at me, and when she perceived me meet her 
eyes, wonld instantly take them off, discovering at the same 
time as much surprise and emotion ae possible. These arts 
failed not of the success she intended ; and as I grew more 
particular to her than the rest of her admirers, slie advanced, 
in proportion, more directly to me than to tlie others. She 
affected the low voice, whisper, lisp, sigh, start, laugli, and 
many other indications of passion whicli daily deceive thou- 
sands. When I played at whist with her, she wouJd look 
earnestly at me, and at the same time lose deal or revoke ; 
then burst into a ridiculous laugh, and cry, " La ! I can't 
imagine what I was thinking of," To detain you no longer, 
after I had gone tlirongh a sufficient course of gallantry, as 
I thought, and was thoroughly convinced I had raised a 
violent passion in my mistress, I sought an opportunity of 
coming to an echiirciesement with her. She avoided thia 
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u ranch as possible ; however, great aseidnity at length pre- 
Knted me one, I will not (iescribe all the particulara of thiB 
interview ; let it suffice that, when she could uo longer pre- 
tend not to see my drift, she tiret affected a violent surprise, 
ind immediately after as violent a passion : she wondered 
what I had seen in her conduct which could induce me to 
iSront her in this manner ; and breaking from me the first 
moment she could, told me 1 had no oilier way to escape 
liie consequence of her resentment than by never seeing, or 
it least speaking, to her more. I was not contented with 
this answer ; I still pursued her, but to no purpose ; and 
was at length convinced that her husband liad the sole 
poesessioQ of her person, and that neither he nor any other 
kd made any impression on her heart. I was taken off 
from following this "ignia fatuus by some advances which 
I made me by the wife of a citizen, who, though nei- 
flier very young nor handsome, was yet too agreeable to be 
iBJected by my amorous constitution. I accordingly soon 
ntisfied her that she had not cast away her hints on a bar- 
n or cold soil ; on the contrary, they instantly produced 
ier an eager and desiring lover. Nor did she give me any 
reason to complain ; she met the warmth she had raised 
irith et^ual ardor. I had no longer a coquette to deal with, 
Wt one who was wiser than to prostitute the noble passion 
of love to the ridiculous lust of vanity. "We presently un- 
derstood one another ; and as the pleasures we sought lay 
in a mutual gratification, we soon found and enjoyed them. 
I thought myself at first greatly happy in the possession of 
this new mistress, whose fondness would have quickly sur- 
leited a more sickly appetite ; but it had a different effect 
on mine : she carried my passion higtier by it than youfli 
or beauty had been able. But my happiness could not long 
eontinne uninterrupted. The apprehensions we lay under 
from the jealousy of her husband gave us great uneasiness. 
' Poor wretch 1 I pity him,'' cried Adams. He did indeed 
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deserve it, B^d the gentlemarij for he loved his wife 
great tendemeBs ; and I asBiire you, it Ib a great eatiefac- 
tion to me that I was not the man who tirst seduced her 
affectionB from liim. These apprehensions appeared also 
too well grounded, for in tlie end he discovered us, and 
procnred witnessea of our caresscB, He then prosecuted 
me at law, and recovered 3000^. damages, wliicli much dia- 
tresBed my fortune to pay ; and, what was worse, liis wife, 
being divorced, came upon my hands. I led a verj' uneasy 
life with her ; for besides that my passion was now much 
abated, her excessive jealousy was very troublesome. At 
length death delivered me from an inconvenience which the 
consideration of ray having been the author of her misfor- 
tunes would never suffer me to take any other method of 
discarding. 

I now bade adieu to love, and resolved to pursue other 
less dangerous and expensive pleasures. I fell into the ac- 
quaintance of a set of jolly companions, who slept all day 
and drank all night — f ellows who might rather be said to 
consume time than to live . Their best conversation was 
nothing but noise : singing, hollowing, wranghng, drinking, 
' toasting, sp — wing, smoking, were the chief ingredients of 
our entertainment. And yet, bad as these were, they were 
more tolerable than our graver scenes, which were either 
excessive tedious narratives of dull common matters of 
fact, or hot disputes about trifling matters, which commonly 
ended in a wager. This way of life the first serious reflec- 
tion put a period to, and I became member of a club fre- 
quented by young men of great abilities. The bottle waa 
now only called in to the assistance of our conversation, 
wliicIi rolled on the deepest points of philosophy. These 
gentlemen wore engaged in a search after truth, in the pur- 
siut of which they threw aside all the prejudices of educa- 
tion, and governed themselves only by the infallible gnide 
of human reason. This great guide, after having shown 
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them the falsehood of that veiy ancieot bnt simple tenet, 
that there is such a being as a Deity in the universe, helped 
them to establish in his stead a certain rule of right, by ad- 
hering to ■which they all arrived at the utmost purity of 
morals. Reflection made me as much delighted with this 
eodety as it liad taught me to despise and detest the former. 
I began now to esteem myself a being of a higher order 
than I had ever before conceived ; and was the more 
charmed with tliis rule of right, as 1 really found in my 
own nature nothing repugnant to it. 1 held in utter con- 
tempt all persons who wanted any other inducement to vir- 
tue besides her intrinsic beauty and excellence ; und had so 
high an opinion of my present companions, with regard to 
their morality, that I would have trusted them with what- 
Brer was nearest and dearest to me. Whilst I was engaged 
in this dehghtful dream, two or three accidents happened 
toccessively, whicfi at first much surprised me ; for one of 
Our greatest philosophers, or mle-of-right men, withdrew 
liiiDBelf from us, taking with him the wife of one of his 
most intimate friends. Secondly, another of the same so- 
oety left the club without remembering to take leave of hia 
hail. A third, having borrowed a smn of money of me, for 
which I received no security, when I asked him to repay 
it, abfiolntely denied tlie loan. These several practices, so 
inconsistent with our golden nile, made me begin to suspect 
Jte inSnibility ; btit when I communicated my thoughts 
one of ^he club, he said, " There was nothing absolutely 
jfood or e\il in itself ; that actions were denominated good 
or had by "flie circumstances of tlie agent. That possibly 
file man who ran away with his neighbor's wife might be 
one of very good inclinations, but over-prevailed on by the 
Tiolence of an unruly passion ; and in other particulars, 
might be a very worthy member of society ; that if the 
beauty of any woman created in him an oneasiness, he had 
a right from nature to relieve himself ;" with many other' 
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tliinga which I then detested bo much that I took leave 
the society that very evening and never returned to it again. 
Being now reduced to a state of sohtude which I did not 
like, I hecarne a great frequenter of the playhouses, which 
indeed was always my favorite diversion ; and most even- 
ings passed away two or three hoars behind the scenes, 
where I met with several poets, with whom I made engage- 
ments at the taverns. Some of the players were hkewise of 
our parties. At these meetings we were generally enter- 
tained by the poets with reading their perfonnances, and 
by the players with repeating their parts, upon which oc- 
casions I observed the gentleman who fumished onr enter- 
tainment was commonly the best pleased of the company, 
who, though they were pretty civil to liim to his face, sel- 
dom failed to take the first opportunity of liis absence to 
ridicule Iiim. Now I made some remarks which probably 
are too obvious to be worth relating. " Sir," says Adams, 
" your remarks if you please." First, then, says he, I con- 
eluded that the general observation that wits are most in- 
chned to vauity is not true. Men are coaallv vain of 
riches, strength, beauty, honors, etc. But these appear of 
themselves to the eyes of the beholders, whereas the poor 
wit is obhged to produce his performance to show you his 
perfection ; and on his readiness to do this that \'ulgar opin- 
ion I have before mentioned is grounded ; but doth not the 
person who expends vast sums in tlie furniture of his hooee 
or the ornaments of his person, who consumes much time 
and employs great pains in dressing himself, or who thinks 
himself paid for self-denial, labor, or even villany, by a title 
or a ribbon, sacrifice as much to vanity as the poor wit who 
is desirous to read you hia poem or his play ? My second 
remark was, that vanttj la tha ^^^rst of passions, and more 
apt to contaminate the mind than any other : for, as selfish- 
much more general than we please to allow it, so it 
is natural to hate and envy those who stand between us and 
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the good we deeire. Now, in lust and ambition thcfle are 
few ; and even in avarice we find many who are no ob- 
stacles to onr puTBuite ; but tlie vain man seeks pre-emi- 
nent: and every thing which ia excellent or pr aiseworth y 
ui another rendcre liim the mark of his autipatliy, Adams 
nfw began to fumble in his pockets, and soon cried out, 
" la ! I have it not about me. ' ' Upon this, the gentle- 
man asking him what he was searching for, ho said he 
senrched after a sermon, which he thought his masterpiece, 
igainst vanity. "Fie upon it, fie upon it !" cries he; 
"why do I ever leave that sermon out of my pocset ? 1 
wish it was within five miles ; I would williugly fetch it, to 
read it you." The gentleman answered that there was no 
need, for he was cured of the passion, " And for that very 
fewon," quoth Adaras, " I would read it, for I am coufi- 
dmt you wonld admire it : 'indeed I have "never been a| 
greater enemy to any passion than that silly one of vanity. 
Tlie gentleman smiled, and proceeded : From this society 
I essUy passed to that of the gamesters, where nothing re- 
markable happened but the finisliing my fortune, which 
those gentleman soon helped me to the end of. This opened 
Kenes of life hitherto unknown ; poverty and distress, 
with their horrid train of duns, attorneys, bailiffs, haunted 
me day and night. My clothes grew shabby, my credit bad, 
my friends and acquanitance of all kinds cold. In this situ- 
ation the strangest thought imaginable came into my head ; 
■nd what was this but to write a play ? for I had sufficient 
kisnre : fear of baihffs confined me every day to my room : 
,liid having always had a little inclination and something of 
• genius that way, I set myself to work, and within a few 
months produced a piece of five acta, wliich was accepted of 
•t the theatre. I remembered to have formerly taken tick- 
ets of other poets for their benefits, long before the appear- 
ance of their performancea ; and resolving to follow a pre- 
cedent which was bo well suited to my present circum- 
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etances, I immediately provided myself with a large nnm- 
ber o£ little papers. Happy indeed wonld be the state of 
poetry would these tickets pass current at the bake-honse, 
the ale-house, and tlie cliandler's-shop : but alas 1 far other- 
wise ; no tailor will take them in payment for buckram, 
canvas, stay-tape ; nor no bailiff for cirility money. They 
are indeed no more than a passport to beg with, a certifi- 
,|it cate that the owner wants live shillings, wliieh induces well- 
_,"^ disposed Cliristians to charity. I now experienced what is 
ilft^' jft** worse than poverty, or rather what is the worst consequence 
i^jvt J lof poverty — I mean attendance and dependence on the 
^^ ifc.^ great. Many a morning have I waited hours in the cold par- 

jW^ lors of men of quality, where, after seeing the lowest ras- 

I cals in lace and embroidery, the pimps and buffoona in 

faehion admitted, I have l>een sometimes told, on sending 
in my name, that my lord could not possibly see me thii 
morning, a sufficient aaaarance that I should never more 
get entrance into that house. Sometimes I have been at lasl 
admitted ; and the great man hath thought proper to ex- 
cuse himself, by telHng me he was tied up. " Tied up,'' 
says Adams, "pray what's that!" Sir, says the gentle- 
manj the profit which booksellers allowed authors for the 
best works was so very small that certain men of birth and 
fortune some years ago, who were the patrons of wit and 
learning, thought fit to encourage them farther by entering 
into voluntary subscriptions for their encouragement. Thus 
Prior, Rowe, Pope, and some other men of genius, received 
large sums for their labors from the pubUc. This seemed so 
easy a method of getting money that many of the lowest 
scribblers of the times ventured to publish their works in 
the same way ; and many had the assurance to take in sub- 
Bcription for what was not writ, nor ever intended. Sub- 
ecriptions in this manner growing infinite, and a kind of tax 
on the public, some persons finding it not so easy a task to 
discern good from bad authors, or to know what genius waa 
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jnragement and what was not, to prevent the 
expenee of eubeeribing to so many, invented a method to 
excQBe themselves from all subscriptions whatever ; and 
this was to receive a small siun of money in consideration 
of giving a large one if ever they subscribed ; which many 
have done, and many more have pretended to have done, 
in order to silence all solieitation. The same method was 
likewise taken with playhouse tickets, wliicli were no loss a 
pablic grievance ; and this is what they call being tied up 
from subscribing, " I can't say bnt the tenn is apt enough, 
and somewhat typical," said Adams ; " for a man of large 
fortune, who ties himself up, v& yon call it, from the en- 
couragement of men of merit, ought to be tied up in real- 
ity." Well, sir, says the gentleman, to return to my story. 
Sometimes I have received a guinea from a man of qual- 
ity, given with as ill a grace as alms are generally to the 
meanest beggar ; and purchased too with as much time 
spent in attendance as, if it had been spent in honest indus- 
try, might have brought me more profit with infinitely 
more satisfaction. After about two montlts spent in this 
disagreeable way, with the utmost mortification, when T 
■was pluming my hopes on the prospect of a plentiful har- 
TCBt from my play, upon applying to the prompter to know 
when it came into rehearsal, he informed me he had re- 
ceived orders from the managers to return me the play 
again, for that they could not possibly act it that season ; 
bat if I would take it and revise it against the next, they 
would be glad to sec it agaiu. I snatched it from him with 
great indignation, and retired to my room, where I thre^L 
myself on the bed in a fit of despair. " Yon should rather 
have thrown yourself on your knees," says Adams, "for 
despair is sinful." As soon, continued the gentleman, as I 
had indulged the first tumult of my passion, I began to con- 
sider coolly what course I should take in a situation with- 
out friends, money, credit, or reputation of any kind. 
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After revolving many things in my mind, I could see no 
other poEBibihty of furmsliing myself with the miserable 
neceBsaries of life than to retire to a garret near the Tem- 
pie, and commence hackney-writer to the lawyers, for — 
which I was well qualified, being an excellent peum&n. _ 
This purpose I resolved on, and immediately put it in eie- — 
cution. I had an acquaintance with an attorney who had .^B 
formerly transacted affairs for me, and to him I applied ; ^ 
but instead of furnishing me with any business, he laughed _■£ 
at my undertaking, and told me, " He was afraid I should *^ 
turn his deeds into plays, and lie should expect to see them «ir» 
on the etage, " Not to tire you with instances of this kind^^E^ 
from others, I found that Plato himself did not hold poeta ■r-=m 
in greater abhorrence than these men of buainesa do. — ■■ 
"Whenever I duist venture to a coffee-house, which was oo.^^^ 
Sundays only, a whisper ran round the room, which waa -^ 

constantly attended with a sneer — That's poet Wilson ; foi ~ 

I know not whether you have observed it, but there is a ma- 

lignity in the nature of man which , when not weeded out, or" ^ 
atlea8t_coyere_d by a. good education and politeness, delight e d 
in making another u neafij or diBsatislied with himsel f. Thia- 
abundantly appears in all aseemblies, except those which 
are filled by people of fashion, and especially among the 
younger people of both sexes whose birth and fortunes pla 
them just without the polite circles ; I mean the lowai 
class of the gentry, and the higher of the mercantile world) 
who are, in reality, the worst-bred part of mankind. Well, 
sir, whilst I continued in this miserable state, with scarce- 
sufficient bnsiness to beep me from starving, the rcputatioa 
of a poet being my bane, I accidentally became acquainted 
with a bookseller, who told me, *' It was pity a man of my 
learning and genius should be obliged to such a method or 
getting his livelihood ; that he had a compassion for me, 
and if I would engage with him, he would undertake to 
provide handsomely for me." A man in my circumstancee. 
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u he very well knew, had no ciioice, I accordingly ac- 
cepted liie proposal witli his conditions, which were none oi^ 
the moet favorable, and fell to translating with all my 
might. 1 had no longer reason to lament the want of bnsi- 
ncBB, for he furnished me with bo much that in half a year 
lahnofit writ myself blind. I likewifie contracted a distera- 
! per by my sedentary life, in which no part of my body was 
I exerdsed but my right arm, which rendered me incapable 
J of writing for a long time. This nnlnckiJy happening to 
■delay the pabhcation of a work, and my last performance 
bet having sold well, the bookseller declined any further 
Iteigagement, and aspersed me to his brethren as a careless, 
Mdle fellow. I had, however, by having haLE worked and 
Iialf starved myself to death during the time I was in his 
■ervice, saved a few gniueas, with which 1 bought a lottery- 
ticket, resolving to throw myself into Fortune's lap, and 
try if she would make me amends for the injuries she had 
done me at the gaming-table. This purchase being made, 
left me almost penniless ; when, as if I had not been snffi- 
l dently miserable, a bailiff in woman's clothes got admit- 
L tance to my chamber, whither he was directed by the book- 
Bieller. lie arrested me at my tailor's suit for thirty-five 
VpoondB, a sum for which I could not procure bail, and 
P was therefore conveyed to his house, where I was locked np 
in an upper chamber. I had now neither health (for 1 was 
scarce recovered from my indisposition), liberty, money, or 
iriends ; and had abandoned all hopes, and even the desire, 
I «f life. " But this could not last long," said Adams ; "for ! 
I'donbtless the tailor released yon the moment he was truly 1 
^acquainted with your afEairs, and knew that your cireum- b 
LDces would not permit you to pay him." " Oh, sir," [ 
■ answered the gentleman, " he knew that before he arrested 
; nay, he knew that nothing bnt incapacity could pre- 
Iveat me paying my debts ; for I had been his customer 
my years, had spent vast sums of money with him, and 
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„' liad always paid most puiictuailj in my proaperonfl dayaV 
[^ but when I reminded him of this, with assnrancea that if 
J he wonld not molest my endeavors, I would pay him all the 
d money I could by my utmost labor and industry procure, 
vj reeerving only what was sufficient to preserve me alive, he 
^ answered liis patience was worn out ; that I had put him 
?i off from time to time ; that he wanted the money ; that he 

Lhad put it into a lawyer's hands ; and if I did not pay turn 
immediately, or find security, I must lie in jail and expect 
no mercy." "He may expect mercy," cries Adaioa, 
starting from liis chair, " where he will find none ! Hov 
,n Buch a wretch repeat the Lord's prayer ; where tlw 
word, which ia translated, I know not for what rcaaoo, 
trespasses, is in the original, debts % And as surely as m 
do not forgive others their debts, when they are unable to 
pay them, so surely shall we ourselves be unforgiven what 
we are in no condition of paying." He ceased, and the 
gentleman proceeded. While I was in this deplorable eit- 
uation, a fonner acquaintance, to whom I had commuoi- 
cated my lottery. ticket, found me out, and making me » 
visit, with great delight in his countenance, sliook mc hear- 
tily by the hand, and wished me joy of my good fortime : 
for, says he, your ticket is come up a prize of SOOOi. 
Adams snapped his fingers at these words in an ecstasy of 
joy, which, however, did not continue long ; for the gen- 
tleman thus proceeded : Alas 1 sir, this was only a trick of 
Fortune to sink me the deeper ; for I had disposed of this 
lottery- ticket two days before to a relation, who refused 
lending me a shilling without it, in order to procure my- 
self bread. As soon as niy friend was acquainted ^rith my 
unfortunate sale he began to revile mo and remind me of 
all the ill-conduct and miscarriages of my life. lie said I 
was one whom Fortune could not save if she would ; thai I 
was now ruined without any hopes of retrieval, nor must 
expect any pity from my friends ; that it would be e 
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Teaknefifi to compassionate the misfortunes of a man who 
rau headlong to his own destruction. He then painted to 
me, in as lively colors as he was able, the happiness I 
should have now enjoyed had I not foolishly disposed of 
my ticket. I urged the plea of necessity ; but he made no 
answer to that, and began again to revile me, till I could 
bear it no longer, and desired Iiim to finish his visit, I soon 
CTcIianged the bailiff's house for a prison ; where, as I had 
not money sufficient to procure me a separate apartment,'-] 
I was crowded in with a great number of miserable 
■wretchea, in common with whom I was destitute of every J 
convenience of life, even that which all the brutes enjoy, I 
wholesome air. In these dreadful circumstances I applied j 
by letter to several of my old acquaintance, and such to 
whom I had formerly lent money without any great pros- 
pect of its being returned, for their assistance ; but in vain. 
An excuse, instead of a denial, was the gentlest answer I re- 
ceived. 'VSTiilst I languished in a condition too horrible to 
be described, and which, in a land of humanity, and what 
is much more, Christianity, seems a strange punishment for 
a little inadvertency and indiscretion \ whilst I was in tliis 
condition, a fellow came into the prison, and inquiring me 
oat, delivered me the following letter : 

" SiE : My father, to whom you sold your ticket in the 
last lottery, died the same day in which it came up a prize, 
as you have possibly heard, and left me sole heiress of all 
hie fortune. I am so much touched with your present cir- 
cumstances, and the uneosineGs you must feel at having been 
driven to dispose of what might have made you happy, that 
1 must desire your acceptance of the ouclosed, and am your 
bumble servant, Uaebiet IlEAKry." 

And what do you think was enclosed ? " I don't know," 
cried Adams; "not less than a guinea, I hope. " Sir, it 
Vag a bank-note for 200A "200/. 9" says Adams, in a 
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rapture. No less, I assure you, answered the gentlei 
sum I was not half ao delighted with as with the dear 
name of the generous girl that sent it me ; and who was 
not only the best, but the handsomest, creature in the uni- 
verae, and for whom I had long had a passion which I never 
duTBt disclose to her. I kissed her name a thousand times, 
mj eyes overflowing with tenderness and gratitude ; I re- 
peated — But not to detain you with these raptures, I im- 
mediately acquired my liberty ; and having paid all my 
debts, departed, with upwards of fifty poimds in my pocket, 
to thank my kind deliverer. She happened to be then out 
of town, a circumstance which, upon reflection, pleased 
me ; for by that means I had an opportunity to appear be- 
fore her in a more decent dress. At her return to town, 
within a day or two, I threw myself at her feet with the 
most ardent acknowledgments, which she rejected with an 
unfeigned greatness of mind, and told me I could not 
oblige her more than by never mentioning, or if posable 
thinking on, a circumstance which must bring to my mind 
an accident that might be grievous to mo to think on. She 
proceeded thus : " What I have done is in my own eyes t 
trifle, and perhaps infinitely Ices than would have become 
me to do. And if you think of engaging in any bounea 
where a larger sum may be serviceable to you, I shall not 
be over-rigid either as to the security or interest." I en- 
deavored to express all the gratitude in my power to this 
profusion of goodness, though perhaps it was my enemy, 
and began to afflict my mind with more agonies than all the 
miseries I had underwent ; it affected me with severer re- 
flections than poverty, distress, and prisons united had been 
able to make me feel ; for, sir, these acts and professions of 
kindness, which were sufficient to have raised in a good 
heart the most violent passion of friendship to one of the 
same, or to age and ugliness in a different sex, came to me 
from a woman, a young and beautiful woman ; one whose 
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perfectioua I had long known, and for whom I had long 
conceived a violent paeaion, though with a despair which 
made me endeavor rather to curb and conceal, than to nonr- 
Hh or acquaint her with it. In short, they came upon me 
united with beauty, softneas, and tenderness : snch bewitch- 
iog smiles ! O Mr. Adams, in that moment I lost myself, 
«nd forgetting our different situations, nor considering 
vliat return I was maldug to her goodness by desiring her 
■who had given me so much, to bestow her all, I laid gently 
hold on her hand, and convej'ing it to my lips, I pressed 
it with inconceivable ardor ; then, lifting up my swimming 
eyes, I saw her face and neck overspread with one blusii : 
Bie offered to withdraw her hand, yet not so as to deliver 
XX from mine, though I held it with the gentlest force, 
"AFe both stood trembling, her eyes cast on the ground, and 
mine steadfastly fixed on her. Good G — d, what was then 
the condition of my soul I burning with love, desire, ad- 
miration, gratitude, and every tender passion, all bent on 
«Hie charming object. Passion at last got the better of both 
Teason and respect, and softly letting go her hand, I offered 
madly to clasp her in my arms ; when, a little recovering 
hfitself, she started from me, asking me, with some show of 
lager, " if she had any reason to expect this treatment 
from me." I then fell prostrate before her, and told her, 
if I had offended, my life was absolutely in her power, 
which I would in any manner lose for her sake. Nay, 
madam, said I, you shall not be so ready to punish me as I 
to suffer. I own my guilt. I detest the reflection that I 
vould have sacrificed your happiness to mine. Believe me, 
I sincerely repent my ingratitude ; yet, believe mo too, it 
was my passion, my unbounded passion for you, which hur- 
ried me BO far : I have loved you long and tenderly, and 
the goodness yoa have shown me hath innocently weighed 
down a wretch undone before. Acquit me of all mean, 
views ; and before I take my leave of you for- 
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ever, which I am resolved instantly to do, believe me that 
Fortune could have raised me to no height to which I could 
not liave gladly lifted you. O cureed be rortnne ! " Do 
not," says she, interrupting me with the sweetest voice, 
" Do not curse Fortune, since she hath made me happy ; 
and, if she hath put your lia])piues8 in my power, I have 
told you you shall ask nothing in reason which I will re- 
fuse." Madam, said I, you mistake me if you imagine, us 
you seem, my happincBS is in the power of Fortune now. 
Tou have obliged me too much already ; if I have any wish, 
it is for some blessed accident, by wliich I may contribute 
with my life to the least augmentation of your fehcity. Aa 
for myself, the only happiness I can ever have will be hear- 
ing of yours ; and if Fortune will make that complete, I 
will forgive her all her wrongs to me. " Ton may, in- 
deed, "answered she, erailiug, " for your own happiness mufit 
be included in mine. I have long known your worth ; nay, 
I mufit confess," 6aid she, blushing, " I have long discov- 
ered that passion for me you profess, notwithstanding those 
endeavors, which I am convinced were unaffected, to conceal 
it ; and if all I can give with reason will not suffice, take 
reason away ; and now I believe you cannot ask me what I 
will deny." She uttered these words with a sweetness 
not to be imagined. I immediately started ; my blood, 
which lay freezing at my heart, rushed tumultaonaly 
through every vein. I stood for a moment silent ; then, 
flying to her, 1 caught her in my arms, no longer resisting, 
and softly told her she must give me then herself, O sir ! 
can I describe her look ? She remained silent and almost 
motionless several minutes. At last, recovering herself a 
little, she insisted on my leaving her. and in such a manner 
that I instantly obeyed ; you may imagine, however, I soon 
saw her again. "Eat I ask pardon : T fear I have de- 
tained you too long in relating the particulars of the former 
interview. "So far otherwise," said Adams, licking bit 
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(ij», "that I could willingly hear it over again." Well, ' 
sir. continned the gentleman, to be as concise bs possible, t 
within a week she consented to make me the happiest of 
znankind. Wo were married shortly after ; and when I 
B to examine the circumstances of my \vife'8 fortune 
^■which, I do assure you, 1 was not presently at leianro 
■nough to do), I found it amounted to about six thousand 
pounds, most part of which lay in effects ; for her father 
Sud been a wine merchant, and she seemed willing, if I 
liked it, that I should carry on the same trade. I readily 
Mud too inconsiderately undertook it ; for, not having been 
'^ared np to the secrets of the businesB, and endeavoring to 
«ieal with the utmost honeaty and uprightness, 1 soon 
found our fortune in a declining way, and my trade decreas- 
ing by little and little ; for my wines, which I never adul- 
terated after their importation, and were sold as neat as they 
B over, were universally decried by the vintners, to 
■^hom I could not allow them quite as cheap as those who 
^tined double the profit by a less price. I soon began to 
despair of improving our fortune by these means ; nor was 
I at all easy at the visits and familiarity of many who had 
been my acquaintance in my prosperity, but had denied and 
ahonned me in my adversity, and now very forwardly re- 
newed their acquaintance with me. In short, I had suffi- j 
dently seen that the pleasures of the world are chiefly folly, | 
and the business of it mostly knavery, and both nothing t 
bettei'~than vanity, the men of pleasure tearing one another 1 
to pieces'^from the emulation of spending money, and the \ 
men oTTtusiness from envy in getting it. My happiness couv*' 
■iilwJ ui'itirely in my wife, whom I loved with an inexpressi- 
ble fondness, which was perfectly returned ; and my pros- 
pects were no other than to provide for our growing fam- 
ily ; for she was now big of her second child : I thereforo 
look an opportunity to ask her opinion of entering into a 
retired life, which, after hearing my reasons and perceiving 
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walk, Bbaded on each side by a filbert-hedge, with a b 
alcove at one end, whither in hot weather the gentleman 
and his wife used to retire and divert themBelvee with their 
eliildren, who played in the walk before them. But 
though vanity had no votary in this little spot, here waa 
variety of fruit and every tiling useful for the kitchen, 
which was abundantly Bufflcient to catch the admiration of 
Adams, who told the {icntleman he had certainly a good 
gardener. Sir, answered he, that gardener is now before 
you : whatever you see here is the work solely of my own 
hands. Whilst I am proi'iding neceasaries for my table, I 
Hkewise procure myself an apjietite for them. In fair sea- 
sons I seldom pass less than six hours of the twenty-four in 
this place, where I am not idle ; and by these means I have 
been able to preserve my health ever since my arrival here 
mtliout assistance from physic. Hither I generally repair 
at the dawn, and exercise myself whilst my wife dresses her 
children and prepares our breakfast ; after which we are 
seldom asunder during the residue of the day, for, when 
the weather will uot permit them to accompany me here, I 
am usually Tiithin witli them ; fori am neithe r ashamed of 
conversing with my wife nor of jlajjng with my cliildrpn : 
to say the trutlt, I do not perceive that inferiority of under- 
standing which the levity of rakes, the dulness of men of 
business, or the austerity of the learned, would persuade ns 
of in women. As for m£ woman, I ijoplm-g I Imvi. fr.imj1 
none of my own sex capable of making jnstcr observatio na 
on life, or of delivering them more agreeably ^ nor do I 
beheve any one possessed of a faitlifuller or braver friend. 
And sure as this friendship ie sweetened with more delicacy 
and tenderness, so is it confirmed by dearer pledges than can 
attend the closest male alliance ; for what union can be so 
fast as our common interests in the fruits of our embraces f 
Perhaps, sir, yon are not yourself a father ; if you are not, 
be asBured you cannot conceive the deUght I have in my 
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littla oncB. Would you not despise me if yon saw me 
stretched on the ground, and ray children playing round 
mei " I ehoiild reverence the sight," quoth Adams ; " I 
myself am now the father of six, and have heen of eleven, 
and I can say I never scourged a child of my own, unless as 
tie schoolmaster, and then have felt every stroke on my 
cwn poeteriors. And as to what you say concerning 
women, I have often lamented my own wife did not under- 
stand Greek." The gentleman smiled, and answered, he 
■would not be apprehended to insinuate that his own had an 
undoratanding above the care of her family ; on the con- 
trary, saya lie, my Harriet, I assure you, is a notable house- 
wife, and the housekeepers of few gentlemen understand 
cookery or confectionery better ; but these are arts which 
she hath no great occasion for now : however, the wine you 
eommended so much last night at supper was of her own 
nutking, as is indeed all the liquor in my house except my 
beer, which falls to my province, "And I assure you it is 
fta excellent," quoth Adams, "as ever I tasted." We 
formerly kept a maid-eervaut, but since my girls have been 
growing up she is unwilling to indulge them in idleness; 
for as the fortunes I shall give them will be very small, we 
intend not to breed tliem above the rank they are likely to 
fill hereafter, nor to teach them to despise or ruin a plain 
husband. Indeed, I could wish a man of my own temper 
and a retired life might fall to their lot ; for I have expe- 
rienced that calm serene happiness which is seated in con- 
^ tent, is inconsistent with the hurry and bustle of the world. , 
^He was proceeding tlius when the little things, being just 
risen, ran eagerly towards him and asked him blessing. 
^ Tbey were shy to the strangers, but the eldest acquainted 
her father that her mother and the young gentlewoman 
irere up, and that breakfast was ready. They all went in, 
where the gentleman waa surprised at the beauty of Fanny, 
■who had now recovered herself from her fatigue, and was 
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k entirely clean dressed ; for the rogues who had taken am 
^her pnrse had left her her bundle. But if he was 60 much 
Si, Minazed at the beauty of this young creature, his guests were 
Vno less charmed at the tenderness which appeared in the 
J behavior of the husband and wife to each other and to 
their children, and at the dutiful and affectionate behavior 
of these to their parents. These instances pleased the well- 
disposed mind of Adams equally with the readiness which 
they expressed to oblige their guests, and their forwardneffi 
to offer them the best of every thing in their house ; and 
what dehghted him still more was an instance or two of 
their charity ; for whilst they were at breakfast the good 
I woman was called for to assist her sick neiglibor, which she 
did with some cordials made for the public use, and the 
good man went into his garden at the same time to supply 
another with something which he wanted thence, for they 
had nothing which those who wanted it were not welcome 
to. These good people were in the utmost cheerfnlnees, 
when they heard the report of a gun, and immediately 
afterwards a little dog, the favorite of the eldest daughter, 
came limping in all bloody and laid himself at his mu- 
tress's feet : the poor girl, who was about eleven years old, 
burst into tears at the sight ; and presently one of the 
neighbors came in and infonned them that the young squire, 
the son of the lord of the manor, had shot him as ho passed 
by, swearing at the same time ho would ]>rosecute the mas- 
ter of him for keeping a spaniel, for that he had given 
,' notice he would not suffer one in the parish. The dog, 
whom his mistress had taken into her lap, died in a few 
minutes, licking her hand. She expressed great agony at 
her loss, and the other children began to cry for their sis- 
ter's misfortune ; nor could Fanny herself refrain. Whilst 
the father and mother attempted to comfort her, Adams 
grasped his crab-stick and would have sallied ont after th« 
squire had not Joseph withheld him. He could not, how- 
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ever, bridle his tongne— *he prononnced the word rascal -with 
great emphasis ; said he deserved to be hanged more than a 
highwayman, and wished he had the scourging him. The 
mother took her child, lamenting and carrying the dead 
favorite in her arms, out of the room, when the gentleman 
eaid this was the second time this squire had endeavored to 
kill the little wretch, and had wounded him smartly once 
before ; adding, he could have no motive but ill-nature, for 
Haxi little thing, which was not near as big as one's fist, had 
never been twenty yards from the house in the six years his 
daughter had had it. He said he had done nothing to de- 
Berve this usage, but his father had too great a fortune to 
contend with : that he was as absolute as any tyrant in the 
universe, and had killed all the dogs and taken away all 
the guns in the neighborhood ; and not only that, but he Ji^ 



trampled down hedges and rode over com and gardens, '-^ if^ 
with no more regard than if they were the highway. "I ' /v"'*'"^ 
wish I could catch him in my garden," said Adams, 
" though I would rather forgive him riding through mj 
house than such an ill-natured act as this." 

The cheerfulness of tlieir conversation being interrupted 
by this accident, in which the guests could be of no service 
to their kind entertainer ; and as the mother was taken up 
in administering consolation to the poor girl, whose dispo- 
eition was too good hastily to forget the sudden loss of her 
little favorite, which had been fondling with her a few 
minutes before ; and as Joseph and Fanny were impatient 
to get home and begin those previous ceremonies to their 
happiness which Adams had insisted on, they now offered to 
take their leave. The gentleman importuned them much 
to stay dinner ; but when he found their eagerness to depart 
he summoned his wife ; and accordingly, having performed 
all the usual ceremonies of bows and courtesies more pleasant 
to be seen than to bo related, they took their leave, the 
gentleman and his wife heartily wishing them a good jour- 
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ney, and they ae heartily thanking them for their kind e 
f tertainment. They then departed, Adam s declaring that 
this was the manner in which the people_had lived in the 
^Iden age. ■^^ 

CHAPTER T. ^1 

, DI8PDTATI0K ON BCHOOL8 H£LD ON THE BOAD HT HB. 
ABKAHAH ADAHS AXD JOSEPH ; iSD A DtBOOTBBT HVT 

UNWELCOME TO THEM BOTH. 
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OuH travellers, having well refreshed thenwelves at 
gentleman's house, Joseph and Fanny with eleep, and 
,) Abraham Adams with ale and tobacco, renewed their joor- 
ney with great alacrity ; and pursuing the road into which 
they were directed, travelled many miles before they met 
with any adventure worth relating. In this interval we 
shall present our readers with a very curiom discourse, ae 
we apprehend it, concerning pnbhc schools, which paseed 
between Mr. Joseph Andrews and Mr. Abraham Adams. 

They had not gone far before Adams, calling to Joeepb, 
Esked him, " If he had attended to the gentleman's story?" 
he answered, "To all the former part," "And don't yon 
think," says he, "he was a very unhappy man in his 
youth?" "A very unhappy man indeed," answered 
the other. "Joseph," cries Adams, screwing np luB 
month, "I have found it; I have discovered the cause 
of all the misfortunes which befell liim : a public school, 
\ Joseph, was the cause of all the calamities which he 
'^afterwards suffered. Public schools are the nurseries of all 
vice and immorality. All the wicked fellows whom I re- 
member at the university were bred at them. Ah. Lord! 
I can remember as well as if it was but yesterday, a knot of 
them ; they called them King's scholars, I forget why — very 
wicked fellows I Joseph, you may thank the Lord you 
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were not bred at a public school ; yon would never have 
preserved your virtue as you have. The firet care I always 
take is of a boy's morals ; I had rather he should be a 
blockhead than an atheist or a Presbj-terian. What ia all 
the learning in the world compared to his immortal soul ? 
What shall a man take in exchange for his sotil ? But the 
masters of great achoola trouble themselves about no snch 
thing. I have known a lad of eighteen at the university, 
who hath not been able to say his catechism ; but for my 
own part, I always Bcxjurged a lad sooner for missing that 
than any other lesson. Believe me. child, all that gentle- 
man's misfortnnes arose from his being educated at a public 
school. ' ' 

" It doth not become me," answered Joseph, '* to dis- 
pate any thing, air, with you, especially a matter of this 
kind ; for to be sure you must be allowed by all the world 
to be the best teacher of a school in all our county." 
" Yes, that," says Adams, " I believe, is granted me ; that 
I may without umch vanity pretend to — nay, I believe I 
may go to the next county too — but (jloriari iwn est meum. " 
" However, sir, as you are pleased to bid me speak," saya 
Joseph, "you know my late master, Sir Thomas Booby, 
was bred at a pubHc school, and he was the finest gentleman 
in all the neighborhood. Aud I have often lieard him say, 
if he had a hundred boys he would breed them all at the 
same place. It was his opinion, and 1 have often heard him 
deliver it, that a boy taken from a public school aud carried 
into the world will learn more in one year there than one 
of a private education will in five. He used to say the 
school itself initiated him a groat way (I remember that was 
his very expression), for great schools are little societies, 
where a boy of any observation may soo in epitome what he 
will afterwards find in tlje world at large." ^^ Bine ilia 
lackrymcE : for that very reason," quoth Adams, " I prefer 
a private school, where boys may be kept in innocence and 
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I ignorance ; for, according to that fine passage in the plaj^ 
' Cato, the only English tragedy I ever read, 

" ' If knowledge of the world must make men Tillaiiu. 
May Juba ever live iu ignorance I ' 

Who wonld not rather preserve the pnrity of his child t 
wish him to attain the whole circle of arts and sciencesT 
which, by the by. he may learn in the classes of a private 
school ; for I would not be vain, bnt I esteem myself to be 
second to none, nuUi seeundum., in teaching these tilings ; 
so that a lad may have as much learning in a private as in a 
,pubhc education," "And, with submission," answered 
Joseph, " ho may get as much vice : witness several conn- 
try gentlemen, who were educated within five miles of their 
own houses, and are as wicked as if they had known the 
world from their infancy. I remember when I was in the 
stable, if a yonng horse was vicious in his nature, no correc- 
tion would make him otherwise ; I take it to be equally the 
same among men : if a boy be of a mischievons, wicked in- 
clination, no school, though ever so private, will ever make 
him good : on the contrary, if he be of a righteous temper, 
yon may trust him to London, or wherever else yon please 
— he will be in no danger of being corrupted. Besides, I 
have often heard my master say that the discipline practised 
in pnbho schools was much better than that in private." 
" You talk like a jackanapes," says Adams, " and so did 
your master. Discipline indeed ! Because one man 
scourges twenty or thirty boys more in a morning than 
anotlier, is he therefore a better disciplinarian ? I do pre- 
sume to confer in tliis point with all who have taught from 
Chiron's time to this day ; and if I was master of six boys 
only, I would preserve as good dsciphne amongst them as 
the master of the greatest school in the world. I aay noth- 
ing, young man ; remember, I say nothing ; but if Sir 
Thomas himself had been educated nearer home, and under 
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flie tuition of eomebody — remember, I name nobody— it 
might liave been better for liim ; bnt Lis father mnst insti- 
tute him m the knowledge of the world. If^emo mortalium 
omnibus horia aapit.'" Joseph, seeing him run on in this 
tnanner, astced pardon many times, assuring hiin he had no 
intention to offend. " I believe yon had not, child," said 
he, " and I am not angry with yon : but for maintaining 
good discipline in a school ; for this. ' ' And then he ran on 
as before, named all the masters who are recorded in old 
books, and preferred himself to them all. Indeed, if thifl 
good man had an enthnsiaara, or what the vnlgar call a blind 
ride, it was this : he_jUio nght a Bchoolmaster the greatest 
diaracter in the world, and himself tlie greatest of Jl 
•cEooImasteri^eitKer of which points he would have given 
np to Alexander the Great at the head of his army. / 

Adams continned his subject till they camo to one of the 
beaotifullest spots of ground in the maiverse. It was a 
kind of natural amphitheatre formed by the winding of a 
email rivulet, which was planted with thick woods ; and the 
trees rose gradually above each other, by the natural ascent 
of the ground they stood on, which ascent, as they hid with 
their boughs, they seemed to have been disposed by the de- 
flign of the most skilful planter. The soil was spread with 
a verdure which no paint could imitate : and the whole , 
place might have raised romantic ideas in elder minds than i 
those of Joseph and Fanny, without the assistance of love. | 

Here they arrived about noon, and Joseph proposed to 
Adams that they should rest awhile in this dchghtful place, 
and refresh themselves with some provisions which the 
good nature of Mrs, Wilson had provided them with. 
Adams made no objection to the proposal ; so down they 
Bat, and pulling out a cold fowl and a bottle of wine, they 
made a repast with a cheerfulness which might have at- 
tracted the envy of more splendid tables. I should not 
omit that they found among their provision a little paper 
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coutaining a piece of gold, which Adams imagimng bad been 
pot there by mistake, would have retnmed back to restore 
it ; but he was at last convinced by Joseph that Mr. Wilson 
had taken this handsome way of furnishing them with a 
supply for tneir journey, on his having related tlie distress 
which they had been in, when they were relieved by tho 
generosity of the pedler. Adams said he was glad to see 
such an instance of goodness, not so much for the con- 
j veniency which it brought them as for the sake of the doer, 
'.whose reward would be great inheaven. Ho likewise com- 
forted himself with a reflection tliat ho sboiild shortly have 
an opportunity of returning it him ; for the gentleman was 
within a week to make a journey into Somersetshire, to 
pass throut;Ii Adams's parish, and had faithfully promised 
to call on him, a circumstance which we thought too im- 
material to mention before ; but which those who have as 
great an affection for that gentleman as ourselves will re- 
joice at, as it may give them hopes of seeing him again. 
Then Josepli made a speech on charity, which the reader, 
if ho is so disposed, may see in the next cliapter ; for we 
scorn to betray him into any such reading withoat first ^y- 
ing him warning. |h 

CHAPTER VI. 



MOftAL EEFLKCnONB BY JOSEPH ANDKEWS ; WITIT THE HCNT- 
INO ADVEHTOBE, AND PABSON ADAMs's XHUCITLOIIB KS- 
CAPE. 

'*I SAVE often wondered, sir," said Joseph, " to observe 
60 few instanccB of charity among mankind ; for though 
the goodness of a man's heart did not incline him to relieve 
the difitreBBCB of his fellow-creatures, metliinks the desire of 
honor should move him to it. What inspires a man to 
build fine houses, to purchase fine furniture, pictores. 
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clotbes, and other filings, at a great expenEe, but an am- 



bition to be respected i 



! tlian other people 



would not one great act of charity, one instance of redeem- 
ing a poor family from all the miseries of poverty, restoring 
in niifortnnate tradesman by a snm of money to the means 
of procuring a livehhood by his industry, discharging an 
undone debtor from his debts or a jail, or any such-like 
[ example of goodness, create a man more honor and respect 
I than he could acquire by the finest house, furniture, pic- 

tnres, or clothes that were ever beheld ? For not only the ', 
\ object himself who was thus relieved, but all who heard the 
^ name of such a person, must, I imagine, reverence him 
infinitely more than the possessor of all those other things ; 
which, when we so admire, we rather praise the builder, 
the workman, the painter, the lace-maker, the tailor, and 
the rest, by whose ingenuity they are produced, than the 
person who by his money makes them his own. For my 
own part, when I have waited beldnd my lady in a room 
hong with fine pictures, wliile I have been looking at them 
I have never once thought of their owner, nor hath any one 
«l8e, 88 I ever observed ; for when it hath been asked whose 
picture that was, it was never once answered the master's 
of the house ; but Ammyconni, Paul Varnish, Hannibal 
Scratchi, or Ilogarthi, which I suppose were the names of 
the painters ; but if it was asked — who redeemed such a one 
oat of prison ? Who lent such a ruined tradesman money 
to set up ? Who clothed that family of poor small children, 
it is very plain what must be the answer. And besides, 
these great folks are mistaken if they imagine they get any 
lionor at all by these means ; for I do not remember I ever 
was with my lady at any house where she commended the 
house or furniture but I have heard her at Iier return home 
make sport and jeer at whatever she had before commended ; 
and I have been told by other gentlemen in livery that it is 
the same in their families : but I defy the wisest man iu the 
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world to turn a true good action into ridicule. I defy him 
to do it. He who ehoiild endeavor it would be laughed at 
himself, instead of making othere langh. Nobody scarce 
doth any good, yet they all agree in praising those who do. 
Indeed, it ie strange that all men ehould consent in commend- 
ing goodness, and no man endeavor to deserve that com- 
mendation ; whilst, on the contrary, all rail at wickedness, 
and all are as eager to be what they abuse. This I know 
not the reason of ; bnt it is as plain as daylight to those who 
converse in the world, as I have done these three yeare." 
Are all the great folks wicked then ?" says Fanny. " To 
be Hure there are some exceptions," answered Joseph. 
" Some gentlemen of our cloth report charitable actions 
done by their lords and masters ; and I have heard Squire 
Pope, the great poet, at my lady's table, tell stories of a 
man that hved at a place called Robs, and another at the 
Bath, one Al — Al — I forget his name, but it is in the 
book of verses. This gentleman hath built up a stately 
house too, which the squire likes very well ; but his charity 
is seen farther than his house, though it stands on a hill— aye, 
and brings him more honor too. It was his charity that pat 
liim in the book, where the squire says he puts all those who 
deserve it ; and to be sure, as he hves among all the great 
people, if there were any such, he would know them." 
This was all of Mr. Joseph Andrews's speech which I could 
get him to recollect, which I have deHvered as near as was 
possible in his own words, with a very small embellishment. 
But I believe the reader hath not been a little surprised at 
the long silence of Parson Adams, especially as so many 
occHsions offered themselves to exert his curiosity and ob- 
servation. The truth is, he was fast asleep, and had so been 
from the beginning of the preceding narrative ; and indeed, 
if the reader considers that so many hours had passed sicca 
he had (dosed his eyes, he wilt not wonder at his repoee* 
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though even Henley hiraself, or as great an orator (if any 
rach be), had been in his rostrum or tub before him. 

Joseph, who whilst he was speaidng had continued in 
one attitude, with his head reclining on one side, and his 
eyes cast on the ground, no sooner perceived, on looking 
np, the position of Adams, who was stretched on his back, 
md snored louder than the usual braying of the animal 
with long ears, than he turned towards Fanny, and taking 
tier by the hand, began a dalliance, which, though consist- 
eat with the purest innocence and decency, neither he 
would Lave attempted nor she permitted before any witness. 
Whilst they amused themselves in this harmless and delight- 
fn! manner they heard a pack of hounds approaching in 
full cry towards them, and presently afterwards saw a hare 
pop forth from the wood, and crossing the water, laud 
vithin a few yards of them in the meadows. The hare 
Vas no sooner on shore than it seated itself on its hinder legs, 
ind Ustened to the sound of the pursuers. Fanny was won- 
derfully pleased with the little wretch, and eagerly longed 
to have it in her arms, that she might preserve it from the 
dangers which seemed to threaten it ; but the ratignal part 
,of the creation do not always aptly distinguish theirs; 
i£iends from their foes ; what wonder then if this silly crea- 
Itnre, the moment it beheld lier, fled from tlie friend who 
would have protected it, and traversing the meadows again, 
passed the little rivulet on the opposite side ? It was, how- 
ever, so spent and weak that it fell down twice or thrice in 
its way, Thia affected the tender heart of Fanny, who ex- 
claimed, with tears in her eyes, against the barbarity of 
worrying a poor innocent, defenceless animal out of its life, 
and putting it to the extremeat torture for diversion. She 
had not much time to make reflections of this kind, for on 
ft sudden the hounds rushed through the wood, which re- 
Boonded with their throats and the throats of their retinue 
who attended on them on horseback. Tlie dogs now passed 
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the rivulet, and pnreueQ the footsteps of the hare ; fi^ 
horBemen attempted to leap over, three of whom succeedec: 
and two were iu tlie attempt thrown from their saddle 
into the water ; their corapanions, and their own horses toe 
proceeded after tlieir sport, and left their friends and rider 
P to invoke the assistance of Fortune, or employ the more 
j active means of strength and a^Iity for their dehveranee. 
Joseph, however, was not so unconcerned on this occasion ; 
lie left Fanny for a moment to herself, and ran to the gen- 
tlemen, who were immediately on their legs, shaking their 
eare, and easily, with the help of his hand, obtained the 
bank (for the rivulet was not at all deep) ; and, without 
staying to thank their kind asfiister, ran dripping across the 
meadow, calling to their brother sportsmen to stop their 
horses ; bnt they heard them not. 

The hounds were now very httle behind their poor reel- 
ing, staggering prey, which, fainting almost at every step, 
crawled through the wood, and had almost got round to the 
place where Fanny stood, when it was overtaken by its ene- 
mies, and being driven out of the covert, was caught, and 
instantly tore to pieces before Fanny's face, who was on- 
able to assist it with any aid more powerful than pity ; nor 
conid she prevail on Joseph, who had been himself a sports- 
man in his youth, to attempt any thing contrarj* to the laws 
of hunting in favor of the hare, which he said was killed 
fairly. 

The Jiare was canght within a yard or two of Adams, 
who lay asleep at some distance from the lovers ; and the 
hounds, in devouring it, and palling it backwards and for- 
wards, had drawn it so close to him that some of them (by 
inistake perhaps for the hare's skin) laid hold of the skirta 
of his cassock ; others, at the same time applying their teeth 
to his wig, which he had with a handkerchief fastened to 
his head, began to pull him about ; and had not the motion 
of hia body had more effect on him than seemed to ba 
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wrought by the noise, tlioy moat certainly have taeted his 
fiesh, which deliciouB davor might have been fatal to him ; 
bnt being roiised by these tuggings, he instantly awaked, 
and with a jerk delivering his head from his wig, he with 
most admirable dexterity recovered his legs, which now 
seemed the only members hu could entrust liis safety to, 
Saving therefore escaped likewise from at least a third 
Jjart of hia caesock, which ho willingly left as his emuvia or 
. polls to the enemy, he fled with the utmost speed he could 
Hmmon to his aflsiBtance. Nor let this be any detraction 
'rom the bravery of his character : let the number of the 
snemies, and the surprise iu which he was taken, be eousid- 
:red ; and if there be any modem so outrageously brave 
~%Jiat he cannot admit of flight in any circumstauco whatever, 
~3. say (but I whisper that softly, and I solemnly declare 
~^thout any intention of giving offence to any brave man 
the nation), I say, or rather I whisper, that he is an igno- 
rxant fellow, and hath never read Homer nor Virgil, nor ^ 
l!knowB he any thing of Hector or Tumua ; nay, he is an- 
^cquainted with the history of some great men living, who, 
though as brave as lions, aye, as tigere, have run away, the 
Lord knows how far, and the Lord knows why, to the 
surprise of their friends and the entertainment of their 
enemies. But if persons of such heroic disposition are a 
little offended at the behavior of Adams, wo assure them 
they shall be aa much pleased with what we shall immedi- 
ately relate of Joseph Andrews. The master of the pack 
was just arrived, or, as the sportsmen call it, come in, 
when Adams set out, as we have before mentioned. This 
gentleman was generally said to be a great lover of humor ; 
bnt, not to mince the matter, especially as we are upon this 
subject, he was a greater hunter of men ; indeed, he had 
hitherto followed the sport only with dogs of his own 
species, for lie kept two or three couple of barking cars 
for that use only. However, as he thonght he had now 
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fonnd a man nimble enough, he was willing to indulge him- 
Belf with other Bport, and accordingly, crying out, stole 
away, encouraged the hounds to pureae Mr. Adams, swear- 
ing it was the largest jack-hare he ever saw, at the same 
time hallooing and hooping as if a conquered foe was flying 
before him ; in which he was imitated by these two or 
three couple of human or rather two-legged curs on horse- 
I back which we have mentioned before. 

Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a muse, or by 
what other name soever thou choosost to be called, who 
preaidest over biography, and hast inspired all the writers of 
lives in these our times ; thou who didst infuse such won- 
derful humor into the pen of immortal Gulhvor ; who 
bast carefully guided the judgment whilst thou hast exalted 
the nervous, manly style of thy Mallet ; thou who hadst no 
hand in that dedication and preface, or the translations, 
which thou wouldst willingly have struck out of the life of 
Cicero ; lastly, thou who, without the assistance of the least 
spice of Uterature, and even against his inclination, hast, in 
some pages of his book, forced Colley Gibber to write Eng- 
lish ; do thou assist me in what I find myself unequal to. 
Do thou introduce on the plain the young, the gay, the 
brave Joseph Andrews, whilst men shall view him with 
y*^ yi I ' admiration and envy, tender virgins with love and anxious 
^^\\ \ concern for his safety. 

No sooner did Joseph Andrews perceive the distress of 
his friend, when first the quick-scenting dogs attacked him, 
than he grasped his cudgel in his right haiid^a cudgel which 
his father had of his grandfather, to whom a mighty^rong 
/ man of Kent had given it for a present in that day when ho 
' broke three heads on the stage. It was a cudgel of mighty 
strength and wonderful art, made by one of Mr. Deard'a 
beat workmen, whom no other artificer can equal, and who 
hath made all those sticks which the beaux have lately 
walked with about the Park in a morning ; but tliis was far 
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his masterpiece. On its head was engraved a nose and 
cLin, wiiich miglit have been mistaken for a pair of nut- 
crackers. The learned have imagined it dcBigned to repre- 
sent the Gorgon ; but it was in fact copied from the face of 
a. certain long English baronet, of infinite wit, humor, and 
gravity. He did intend to have engraved here many histo- 
ries : as the first night of Captain B — 'b play, where you 
■^vould have seen critics in embroidery transplanted from the 
|. lioxee to the pit, whose ancient iuliabitants were exalted to 
tie galleries, where they played on catcalls. He did intend 
^i« have painted an auction-room, where Mr. Cock would 
Ikave appeared aloft in his pulpit, trmnpeting forth the 
^sraises of a china basin, and with astonishment wondering 
tlat " Nobody bids more for that fine, that superb." He 
^3id intend to have engraved many other things, but was 
^orce to leave all out for want of room. 

No sooner had Joseph grasped his cudgel in his hands 
'Wian lightning darted from his eyes ; and the heroic youth, 
•wift of foot, ran with the utmost speed to his friend's as- / jj 






•dstance. He overtook him just as Roekwood had laid hold I .A^ 
of the skirt of liis cassock, which, being torn, Inmg to the I mX^ 
ground. Reader, we would make a simile on this occasion, 
but for two reasons ; the first is, it would interrupt the de- 
scription, which should be rapid in this part ; but that doth 
not weigh much, many precedents occurring for such an in- 
terraption ; the second and much the greater reason is, that 
we could find no simile adequate to our purpose : for in- 
deed what instance could we bring to set before our reader's 
eyes at once the idea of friendship, courage, youth, beauty, 
strength and swiftness % all which blazed in the person of 
Joseph Andrews. Let those therefore that describe lions 
and tigers, and heroes fiercer than both, raise their poems or 
plays with the sinule of Joseph Andrews, who is himself 
above the reach of any simile. 
Now Roekwood had laid fast hold on the parson's skirts, 
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and stopped his flight, which Joseph no sooner perceived 
than ho levelled hia cudgel at his lieiid and laid him sprawU 
ing. Jowler and Kingwood then fell on his great-coat, and 
had nndoubtedly brought him to the ground, had not 
Joseph, colleetiug all his force, given Jowler such a rap on 
the back that, quitting liis hold, he ran howling over the 
plain, A liarder fate remained for thee, O Riiigwood I 
Ringwood, the best hound that ever pursued a hare, who 
never threw hie tongue but where the scent was undoubtedly 
true ; good at traihng, and sure in a liighway ; no babbler, 
no overmnner ; i-espected by the whole pack, who, whenever 
he opened, they knew the game was at liand. He fell by 
the stroke of Joseph. Thunder and Pluoder^aciWonder 
^^. Blyi^der, were the next victims uf his wrath, and 
measured their lengths on the ground. Then Fairraaid, a 
bitcli which Mr, John Temple had bred up iu hia house, and 
fed at hia own table, and lately sent the stjuiro fifty mites 
for a present, ran fiercely at Joseph and bit liim bj the leg : 
no dog was ever fiercer than she, being descended from an 
Amazonian breed, and had worried bulls in her own coun- 
try, but now waged an unequal fight, and had shared the 
fate of those we have mentioned before, had not Diana (the 
reader may behove it or not as he pleases) in tliat instant in- 
terposed, and, in the shape of the huntsman, snatched her 
favorite up in her arms. 

Tlie parson now faced about, and with hia crab-stick felled 
many to the earth, and scattered others, till he was attacked 
by Csesar and pulled to the ground. Then Joseph flew to 
his rescue, and with such might fell on the victor, that, O 
eternal blot to his name, Cfieear ran yelping away. 

The battle now raged with the most dreadful violence, 
when lo ! the huntsman, a man of years and dignity, lifted 
his voice, and called Ida houuda from the fight, telling 
them, in a language they understood, that it was in vain to 
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I contend longer, for tliat fate had decreed the victory to their 



Thns far the muse hath with her usual dignity related' 
this prodigious battle, a battle we apprehend never equalled 
by any poet, romance or life writer whatever, and havina 
bronj^t it to a conclnaion, she ceased ; we shall therefore 
proceed in our ordinary stylo with the continuation of this 
history. The squire and liis companions, whom the figure 
of Adams and the gallantry of Joseph had at first thrown 
into a violent tit of laughter, and who had hitherto beheld 
the engagement with more delight than any chase, shooting- 
match, race, cock-fighting, bull or bear baiting, had ever 
given them, began now to apprehend the danger of their 
bounds, many of wliich lay sprawling in the fields. The 
squire, therefore, having first called his friends about him, 
18 guards for safety of his person, rode manfully up to the 
combatants, and summoning ail the terror lie was master 
of into his countenance, demanded with an authoritative 
voice of Joseph what he meant by assaulting his dogs in 
that manner ? Joseph answered, with great intrepidity, 
that they liad first fallen on his friend ; and if they had be- 
longed to the greatest man in the kingdom he would have 
treated them in the same way ; for whilst his veins con- 
tained a single drop of blood, he would not stand idle by 
and see that gentleman (pointing to Adams) abused either 
by man or beast ; and having so said, both he and Adams 
brandished their wooden weapons, aud put themselves into 
Bnch a posture that the squire and his company thought 
proper to preponderate before they offered to revenge the CV' 
cause of their fonr-footcd allies. 

At this instant Fanny, whom the apprehension of Joseph's 
danger had alarmed so much that, forgetting her own, she 
liad made the utmost expedition, came up. The squire and 
all the horsemen were so surprised with her beauty that 
they immediately fixed both their eyes and thoughts solely 
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on ber, every one declaring he had never seen bo charming 
a creatnre. Neither mirth nor anger engaged them a 
moment longer, but all sat in silent amaze. The hontaman 
only was free from her attraction, who was bosy in cntting 
the ears of the doge, and endeavoring to recover them to 
life ; in which he succeeded so well that only two of no 
great note remained slaughtered on the field of action. 
Upon this the huntsman declared, " 'Twas well it was no 
worse ; for his part he could not blame the gentleman, and 
wondered liis master would encourage the dogs to hunt 
Christians ; that it was the anrost way to spoil them, to 
ma^e them follow vermin instead of sticking to a hare." 

The squire, being informed of the little mischief that had 
been done, and perhaps having more mischief of another 
kind in his head, accosted Mr. Adams with a more favor- 
able aspect than before : he told him he was sorry for what 
had happened ; that he had endeavored all he could to pre- 
vent it the moment he was acquainted with his cloth, and 
greatly commended the courage of his scr\'ant, for so he 
imagined Joseph to be. He then invited Mr, Adams to 
dinner, and desired the young woman might come with 
him, Adams refused a long while ; but the invitation was 
repeated with so much earnestness and courtesy tJiat at 
length he was forced to accept it. His wig and hat, and 
other spoils of the field, being gathered together by Joaeph 
(for otherwise probably tliey would have been forgotten), 
he put himself into the best order he could ; and then the 
horse and foot moved forward in the same pace towards the 
sqnire'e house, wliich stood at a very little distance. 

Whilst they were on the road the lovely Fanny attracted 
the eyes of all : they endeavored to outvie one another in 
encomiums on her beauty, wliich the reader will pardon 
my not relating, as they bad not any thing new or uncom- 
mon in them : so must he likewise my not setting down 
the many curious jests which were made on Adams, some 
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of tbetn declaring that parson-lninting was tho best sport in 
the world, others conimending his standing at bay, which 
they said he had done as well aa any badger ; with snch-liko 
'lerriment, which, tliough it would ill become the dignity of 

tJiis higtory, afforded much laughter and diversion to the 

^^juire and his facetious companions. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



"^^ SCENE O? BOASTING, VERY MIOKLT ADAPTED TO THE FBSa- 
BNT TASTE AND TIMES. 

Thet arrived at the squire's honse just as his dinner was 
**«ady. A little dispute arose on the account of Fanny, 
I "^rhorn the squire, who was a bachelor, was desirous to place 
n *t his own table ; but she would not consent, nor would 
I "iJr, Adams permit her to be parted from Joseph ; so that 
I Rhe was at length with him consigned over to the kitchen, 
vhere the servants were ordered to make him drunk, a 
favor whicli was likewise intended for Adams, which de- 
sign being executed, the squire thought lie should easily 
accomplish what he had when he first saw her intended to 
perpetrate with Fanny, 

It may not be improper, before we proceed further, to 
open a little the character of this gentleman, and that of 
his friends. The master of this house, then, was a man of 
a very considerable fortune ; a bachelor, as we have said, 
and about forty years of age : he had been educated (if we i 
may here use the expression) in the country, and at bis ownf 
home, under the care of his mother, and a tutor who had. 
orders never to correct him, nor to compel him to leamA 
more than he liked, which it seems was very little, and that I 
only in his childhood ; for from the age of fifteen he ad- J 
dieted himself entirely to hunting and other rural amuse* .' 
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ments, for which hie mother took care to eqtiiphim witl*. 
horses, hounds, and all other necessaries ; and his tutor, en- 
deavoring to ingratiate himself with hia young pnpil, who 
wonld, he knew, be able handsomely to provide for him, 
became hia companion, not only at these exereiBes, bat like- 
wise over a bottle, which the young squire had a very early 
relish for. At the age of twenty hia mother began to Think 
she had not fulfilled the duty of a parent ; she therefore 
resolved to persuade her son, if poaaible, to that which she 
imagined woidd well supply all that he might have learned 
at a public echool or university — that is, what they com- 
monly call travelling ; which, with the help of the tutor, 
who was fixed on to attend him, she easily succeeded in. 
He made in three years the tour of Europe, as they term 
it, and returned home wcl! furnished with French clothes, 
phrases, and servants, with a hearty contempt for his own 
country, especially what had any savor of the plain spirit 
and honesty of our ancestors. His mother greatly applauded 
herself at his return. And now, being maeter of his own 
fortune, he soon procured himself a seat in Parliament, and 
was in the common opinion one of tlie finest gentlemen of 
his age : but what distinguished him chiefly was a strange 
delight which he took in every thing which is r idicu lous, 
pdious, and absurd in _his own species; so that he never 
chose a companion without one or more of these ingredi- 
ents, and tliose who were marked by nature in the most 
eminent degree witli them were most his favorites. If ho 
ever found a man who either had not, or endeavored to con- 
ceal, these imperfections, he took great pleasure in invent- 
ing methods of forcing liim into absurdities which were not 
natural to him, or in drawing forth and exposing those that 
were ; for which purpose he was always provided with a set 
of fellows whom we have before called curs, and who did 
indeed no great honor to the canine kind ; their business 
was to hunt out and display every thing that had any savor 
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Cthe above-mentioBed qualities, and especially in the 
; and best cliaractere ; but if they failed in their ^ 
, they were to turn even virtue and wiadom them- .' 
) into ridicule, for the diversion of their master and ■ 
feeder. The gentlemen of cur-like disposition who were/ 
now at his house, and whom he had brought with him from 
London, were, an old half-pay officer, a player, a dull poet, ^. 
a quack doctor, a scraping fiddler, and a lame GennMi_ 
dancmg-masTer." 

As soon as dinner was served, while Mr. Adams was say- 
ing grace, the captain conveyed has chair from behind hira ; 
ao that when he endeavored to seat himself he fell down on 
the ground, and tins completed joke the first, to the great 
entertainment of the whole company. The second joke 
■was performed by the poet, who sat next him on the other 
aide, and took an opportunity, while poor Adams was re- 
spectfully drinking to the master of the house, to overturn 
a plate of soup into his breeches ; which, with the many 
apologies he made, and the parson's gentle answere, caused 
mnch mirth in the company. Joke the third was served up 
by one of the waiting-men, who had been ordered to con- 
vey a quantity of gin into Mr. Adams's ale, which he de- 
clared to be the best liquor he ever drank, but rather too 
rich of the malt, contributed again to their laughter. Mr. 
Adams, from whom we had most of this relation, could not 
recollect all the jests of this kind practised on him, which 
the inoffensive disposition of his own heart made hiin slow • 
in discovering ; and indeed had it not been for the in- 
formatiou which we received from a servant of the family, 
this part of onr history, which we take to be none of the 
least curious, must have been deplorably imperfect ; though 
we must own it probable that some more jokes were {as they 
call it) cracked during their dinner ; but we have by no 
means been able to come at the knowledge of them. When 
dinner was removed, the poet began to repeat some verses, 
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wliich, he said, were made extempore. The following ij 
copj of them, procured with the greatest difficulty : 

An extempore Poaa on Pargon Adamt. 

Did ever mortal such n parson view ? 

His cassock old, his wig not over-new. 

Well migbt tbe hounds have him for fox mistakeih . 

In smell more like to that than rusty bacon ^ 

But would it not make an; mortikl stare 

To see tliia parson taken for a hare T 

Could Phiebua err thus grosBlf . even be 

For a good player might have taken thee. 

ft.t which words the bard whipped off the player's wig, 
"and received the approbation of the company, rather per- 
haps for the dexterity of his band than his head. The 
player, instead of retorting the jest on the poet, began to 
display his talents on the same subject. Ke repeated many 
scraps of wit ont of plays, reflecting on the whole body of 
the clergy, which were received with great acclamations by 
all present. It was now the dancing-master's tnm to ex- 
hibit his talents ; he therefore, addressing himself to 
Adams in broken English, told him, " He was a man ver 
well made for de dance, and ho snppose by liis walk dat he 
had learn of some great master." He said, " It was ver 
prttty quality in clergyman to dance ;" and concluded with 
desiring him to dance a minuet, telhng him " his cassock 
would serve for petticoats ; and that he would himself be 
his partner." At which words, without waiting for an 
answer, he pulled out his gloves, and the fiddler was pre- 
paring his fiddle. The company all offered the dancing- 
master wagers that the parson ont-danced him, which he 
refused, saying " be believed so too, for ho had never seen 
any man in his hfe who looked de dance so well as de gen- 
tleman ;" he then stepped forwards to take Adams by the 
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lumd, which the latter hastily withdrew, and at the same 
time clenching his fist, advised him not to carry the jest too 
far, for he would not endure being put upon. The danc- 
ing-master no sooner saw the fiet than he prudently retired 
out of its reach, and stood aloof, mimicking Adame, whoee 
eyes were fixed on him, not guessing what he was at, but to 
avoid hiB laying hold on him, which he had once attempted. 
In the meanwhile, the captain, perceiving an opportunity, 
pinned a cracker or devil to the cassock, and then lighted 
it with their little smoking- candle. Adams, being a 
stranger to this sport, and believing he had been blown up 
ui reality, started from his chair, and jumped about the 
>t>om, to the infinite joy of the beholders, who detJared he 
^^as the best dancer in the universe. As soon as the devil 
tad done tormenting him, and he had a little recovered his 
•Confusion, he retamed to the table, standing up in the poa- 
t^ire of one who intended to make a speech. They all cried 
*Hit, Hear him, hear him ; and he then spoke in the follow- 
^*iig manner : " Sir, I am sorry to see one to whom Provi- 
^Jence hath been so bountiful in bestowing his favors make 
ill and nngrateful a return for them ; for, though you 
3iave not insulted me yourself, it ie visible you have de- 
lighted in those that do it, nor have once discouraged the 
many rudenesses which have been shown towards me ; 
indeed, towards yourself, if you rightly understood them ; 
for I am your guest, and by the laws of hospitality entitled 
to your protection. One gentleman had thought proper to 
produce some poetry upon me, of which I shall only say i 
that I had rather be the subject than the composer. He | 
hath pleased to treat me with disrespect as a parson. I ap- 
prehend my order is not the subject of scorn, nor that I can 
become so, unless by being a disgrace to it, which I hope 
poverty will never be called. Another gentleman, indeed, 
hath repeated some sentences, where the order itself is men- 
tioned with contempt. He says they arc taken from plays. 
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I am sure Bncli plays are a BCandal to the goveminent wM 
permits them, and cursed i^'ill be tbe nation where they ani 
represented. How others have treated me I need not 
observe ; they themselves, when they reflect, muBt allow 
the behavior to be as improper to my years as to my cloth. 
You found me, sir, traveUing with two of my parishionere 
(I omit your hounds falling on me ; for I have quite for- 
given it, whether it proceeded from the wantonness or Dili- 
gence of the huntsman) ; my appearance might very well 
pereuade you that your invitation was an act of charity, 
though in reality we were well provided ; yes, sir, if we had 
had an hundred miles to travel, we had sufficient to bear onr 
expenses in a noble manner." (At which words he pro- 
duced the half -guinea which was found in the bashet.) " I 
do not show yon this out of ostentation of riches, but to 
convince you I speak truth. Tour seating me at your table 
was an honor which I did not ambitiously affect. "When I 
was here, I endeavored to behave towards you with the 
utmost respect ; if I have failed, it was not with dedgn ; 
nor could I, certainly, so far be guilty as to deserve the in- 
sults I have aufiered. If they were meant, therefore, 
either to my order or my poverty (and you see I am not 
very poor), theshamedoth not lie at my door, and I heartily 
pray that the sin maybe averted from yonrs." He thus 
finished, and received a general clap from the whole com- 
pany. Then the gentleman of the house told him, " He 
was sorry for what had happened ; that he could not accOGe 
him of any share in it ; that the verses were, as himself bad 
well observed, so bad that he might easily answer them ; 
and for the serpent, it was undoubtedly a very great affront 
done him by the dancing-master, for which, if he well 
thrashed him, as he deserved, he should be very much 
pleased to see it" (in which, probably, he spoke truth). 
Adams answered, "Whoever had done it, it was not his 
profession to punish him that way ; but for the peretm 
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Wb.om he bad accused, I am a witness," sajs he, *' of his 
innocence ; for I had my eje on him all tlie while. Who- 
ever he was, God forgive him, aiid bestow on him a little 
aore sense as well a& humanity." The captain answered 
with a Bnrly look and accent, " Tliat he hoped he did not 
mean to reflect upon him ; d — n him, he had as much 
iraanity as another, and if any man said he had not, he 
would convince hira of his mistalce by cutting his tliroat." 
Adams, smiling, said, " lie believed he had spoke right by 
««cident.. " To which the captain retnmed, " What do you 
mean by my speaking right ! If you was not a parson, I 
^Tonld not take these words ; but your gown protects you- 
If any man who wears a swoi'd had said so much, I had 
Jrnlled him by the nose before this." Adams replied, " If 
le attempted any rudeness to ids person, he would not find 
«ny protection for himself in his gown ;" and clenching 
"lis fist, declared " he had thrashed many a stouter man." 
^e gentleman did all he could to encourage this warlike 
'disposition in Adams, and was in hopee to have produced a 
liattle, but he was disappointed ; for the captain made no 
other answer than, " It is very well you are a parson ;" 
and BO, drinking off a bumper to old mother Church, ended 
the dispute. 

Then the doctor, who had hitherto been silent, and who 
IS the gravest but most mischievous dog of all, in a very 
pompous speech highly applauded what Adams had said, 
and as much discommended the behavior to him. lie pro- 
ceeded to encomimns on the church and poverty ; and, 
lastly, recommended forgiveness of what had passed to 
Adams, who immediately answered, " That every thing was 
forgiven ;" and in the wannth of his goodness he filled a 
bumper of strong beer (a hquor he preferred to wine), and 
drank a health to the whole company, shaking the captain 
and the poet heartily hy the hand, and addressing himself 
irith great respect to the doctor, who indeed had not 
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laQghed outwardly at any thing that passed, as he bad a per- 
I feet commaod of hie muscles, and could laugh inwanllj 
I without betraying the least sjmptomB in his conntenanoe. 
The doctor now began a aectind formal speech, in which he 
I declaimed against all levity of conversation, and what is 
usually called mirth. He eaid, " There were amueements 
fitted for persons of all ages and degrees, from the rattle to 
the discussing a point of philosophy ; and that men dis- 
covered themselves in nothing more than in the choice of 
their amusements ; for," says he, " as it must greatly raise 
our expectation of the future conduct in life of boys whom 
in their tender years we perceive, instead of taw or balls, 
or other childish playthings, to choose, at their leisure 
hours, to exercise their genius in contentions of wit, learn- 
ing, and such like ; so must it inspire one with e<jaal con- 
tempt of a man, if we sliould discover liim playing at taw 
or other childish play." Adams highly commended the 
doctor's opinion, and said, " Ho had often wondered at 
some passages in ancient authors, where Scipio, Lselius, and 
other great men, were represented to have passed many 
hours in amusements of the most strifling kind. " The doc- 
tor rephed, "He had by him an old Greek manuscript 
where a favorite diversion of Socrates was recorded." 
" Aye !" says the parson eagerly : " I should be most in- 
finitely obliged to you for the favor of perusing it." The 
doctor promised to send it him, and farther said, *' That he 
believed he could describe it. I think," says he, '* as near 
as I can remember, it was this : there was a throne erected, 
on one side of which sat a king, and on the other a qoeen, 
with their guards and attendants ranged on both sides ; to 
them was introduced an ambassador, which part Socralea 
always used to perfonn Iilmself ; and when he was led op 
to the footsteps of the throne he addressed himself to the 
monarchs in some grave speech, full of virtue and good- 
ness and morality, and such like. After which, he vae 
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aea.ted between the king and queen, and royally entertained. 
Tliis I think waa the cliief part. Perhaps I may have for- 
got some particnlars, for it is long since I read it." Ad- 
ux&e said, '* It was indeed a diversion worthy the relaxa- 
tion of BO great a man ; and thought something resembUng 
shoold be instituted among our great men, instead of 
eards and other idle pafltime, in which, he was informed, 
they trifled away too much of their lives." He added, " The 
CHristian religion was a nobler subject for these Bpeeches 
tfcian any Socrates coidd have invented." The gentleman 
of the house approved wliat S[r, Adams said, and declared 
-He was resolved to perfonn the ceremony this very even- 
ing," To which the doctor objected, as no one was pre- 
pared with a speech, " unless," said he (turning to AdouiB 
■w^th a gravity of countenance which would have deceived a 
•DCXore knowing man), " you have a sermon about you, doc- 
tor." " Sir," said Adams, " I never travel without one, 
lor fear of what may happen." He was easily prevailed on 
^y hie worthy friend, as he now called the doctor, to under- 
take the part of the ambassador ; so that the gentleman 
Bent iromediate orders to have the throne erected, which 
■Waa performed before they had drank two bottles ; and 
perhaps the reader will hereafter have no great reason to 
idmire tlie nimhleness of the servants. Indeed, to confess 
the troth, the throne was no more than this : there was a 
great tub of water provided, on each side of which were 
placed two stools raised higher than the surface of the tub, 
and over the whole was laid a blanket ; on these stools 
were placed the kind and queen, namely, the master of the 
Be and the captain. And now the ambassador was intro- 
duced between the poet and the doctor, who, having read 
his sermon, to the great entertainment of all present, was 
led up to his place and seated between their majesties. 
They immediately rose up, when the blanket, wanting its 
onpporta at either end, gave way, and soused Adams over 
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head and ears in the water. The captain made his escapJ 
but, unluckily, the gentleman himself not being as nimble ^^' 
he ought, Adams caught hold of him before he descendetf^ 
from his throne, and pulled him in with hiin, to the entir^^ 
secret satisfaction of all the company. Adams, after ducldn^^ 
the sqtiire twice or thrice, leaped out of the tub, and lookedJ 
sharp for the doctor, whom he would certainly have con- - 
veyed to the same place of honor ; but he had wisely with- 
drawn : he then searched for his crab-stick, and having 
found that, as well as his fellow-travellers, he declared be 
wotild not stay a moment longer in such a house. He 
then departed, without taking leave of his Lost, whom he 
had exacted a more severe revenge on than he intended ; 
for, as he did not use sufficient care to dry himself in time, 
he caught a cold by the accident which threw him into a 
fever that had like to have cost him his Ufe. 



CHAPTER VTII. 
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Adahs, and Joseph, who was no less enraged than his 
friend at the treatment he met with, went out with their 
sticks in their hands, and carried off Fanny, notwitlistand- 
ing the opposition of the servants, who did all, without pro- 
ceeding to violence, in their power to detain them. They 
walked as fast as they could, not so much from any appre- 
hension of being pursued aa that Mr. Adams might, by ex- 
ercise, prevent any harm from the water. The gentleman. 
who had given such orders to his servants concerning Fanny 
that he did not in the least fear her getting away, no sooner 
heard that she was gone than he began to rave, and imme- 
diately dispatched several with orders either to bring her 
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liack or never returu. The poet, the player, and all but 
the dancing-master and doctor, went on tliis errand. 

The night waa very dark in which our friends began 
their jonmey ; however, they made sneh expedition that 
they soon arrived at an inn which was at seven miles' dis- 
tance. Here they nnanimonaly consented to pass the even- 
ing, Mr. Adams being now as dry as he was before he had 
6et ont on his embassy. 

This inn, which indeed we might call an ale-house, had 
Dot the words, The New Inn, been writ on the sign, afforded 
thera no better provision than bread and cheese and ale, 
on which, however, they made a very comfortable meal ; for 
ntjnger is better than a French cook. 

They had no sooner supped than Adams, returning 
thanks to the Almighty for his food, declared he had ate 
* nis homely commons with much greater satisfaction tlian 
nis splendid dinner ; and expressed great contempt for the 
lolly of mankind, who sacrificed their hopes of heaven to 
the acquisition of vast wealth, since so much comfort was 
to be found in the humblest state and the lowest provision, 
" Very tme, sir," says a grave man who sat smoking his 
pipe by the fire, and who was a traveller as well as himsolf. 
" I have often been as much surprised as you are, when I 
consider the value which mankind in general set on riches, 
since every day's experience shows us how little is in their 
power J for what indeed truly desirable can they bestow 
on ue } Can they give beauty to the deformed, strength to 
the weak, or health to the infinn ! Surely if they could wo 
should not see bo many ill-favored faces haunting the assem- 
blies of the great, nor would such numbers of feeble 
■wretches languish in their coaches and palaces. No, not | 
the wealth of a kingdom can purchase any paint to dresa I 
pale Ugliness in the bloom of that young maiden, nor any 1 
drugs to equip Disease with the vigor of that young man. 1 
Do not riches bring ua solicitude instead of rest, envy in-J 
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Btead of affection, and danger instead of Bofety ? Can thi 
prolong their own possession, or lengthen Lis days who en- 
joys them ! So far otherwise that the sloth, the Inxnry, 
the care which attend tliem, shorten the lives of millions, 
and bring them with pain and misery to an untimely grave. 
W>iere tiien is their value if they can neither embellish 
nor strengthen our forms, sweeten nor prolong our lives ? 
Again : Can tliey adorn the mind more than the body ? 
Do they not rather swell the heart with vanity, puff up the 
cheeks with pride, shut our ears to every call of virtue, and 
our bowels to every motive of compassiou ?" '^Jliiejjje 
jour^hand, hrotlit^r," saj d A djinis. jt? " i^pt-i'T y , '• f ^r T sup- 
pose you are a clergyman." " No, tnil v." answer ed the 
other (indeed he was a priest of the Church of Hom e ; but 
those who understand our laws will T'lt wfirnlpp he. waa not 
over-ready to own it). ' ' Wbatever you are, ' ' cries Adams, 
" you ^ave spoten my sentiments : I believe I have preached 
every syllable of your speech twenty times over ; for it hath 
always appeared to me easier for a cable-rope (which by the 
way is tlie true rendering of that word we have translated 
camel) to go tlirougli the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to get into the Itingdom of heaven." " That, sir," 
said the other, " will be easily granted you by divines, and 
is deplorably true ; but as the prospect of our good at a dis- 
tance doth not so forcibly affect us, it might be of some ser- 
vice to mankind to be made thoroughly sensible— which I 
think tliey might be with very little serious attention — that 
even the blessings of tlda world are not to be purchased 
with riches, a doctrine, in my opinion, not only metaphysi- 
cally, but, if I may so say, mathematically, demonstrable ; 
and which I have been always so perfectly convinced of 
that I have a contempt for nothing so much as for gold. " 
Adams now began a long discourse : but as most which he 
eaid occurs among many authors who have treated this 
Bubject, I shall omit inserting it. During its continnance 
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Joeepli and Fanny retired to rest, and the Lost likewise left 
the room. WLen the EngUsh parson had concluded, the 
Romish reeiiined the discourse, which he continued with 
great bittemcfis and invective, and at last ended by desir- 
ing Adams to lend him eigliteen-pence to pay liia reckon- 
ing, prontLsing, if he never paid him, he miglit be assnred 
of his prayers. The good man answered that eighteen- 
pence would he too little to cai-ry him any very long jour- 
ney ; that he had half a guinea in his pocket, which lie 
wonld divide with him. He then fell to searching his pock- 
bnt could find no money ; for indeed the company with 
whom he dined had passed one jest upon him which we did 
liot then enumerate, and had picked his pocket of all that 
treasure which he had so ostentatiously produced. ■ 

** Bless me !" cried Adams, " I have certainly lost it ; I ' 
Can never have spent it. Sir, as I am a Christian, I had a 
■*ho!e half-guinea in my pocket tliis morning, and have not 
Bow a single halfpenny of it left. Sure the devil must have 
taken it from me !" " Sir," answered the priest, smiUng, 
" yon need make no excuses ; if yon are not willing to lend 
me the money I am contented," *' Sir," cries Adams, 
"if I^ad the greatest sum in the world — aye, if I had ten 
pounds about me — I would bestow it all to rescue any Chris- 
tian from distress. I am more vexed at my loss on your 
account than my own. Was ever any thing so unlucky 3 
Because I have no money in my pocket I shall be suspected 
to be no Christian." " I am more unlucky," quoth the 
other, " if yon are as generous as you say ; for really a 
crown would have made me happy, and conveyed me in 
plenty to the place I am going, which is not above twenty 
miles off, and where I can arrive by to-morrow night. I 
assure you I am not accustomed to travel penniless. I am 
but just arrived in England ,and we were forced by a storm 
In our passage to throw all we had overboard. I don't sus- 
pect but this fellow will take my word for the trifle I owe 
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hit" ; l)ut I hate to appear so mean as to confess i 
withont a shilling to sucli people ; for these, and indeed too 
many others, know little difference in their estimation be- 
tween a beggar and a thief." However, he thonght he 
should deal better with the Jiost that evening than the next 
moniing ; he therefore resolved to set out immediately, 
notwithstanding the darkness ; and accordingly, as soon as 
the host returned, he conimunicated to 1dm the situation of 
his affairs, upon which the host, scratching his head, an- 
swered, " Wliy, I do not know, master ; if it be so, and you 
have no money, I mnst trnst, I think, though I had rather 
always have ready money if I could ; but, marry, you look 
like so honest a gentleman that I don't fear your paying 
me if it was twenty times as much," The priest made no 
reply, but, taking leave of liim and Adams as fast as he 
could, not without confusion, and perhaps with some dis- 
trust of Adams's sincerity, departed. 

He was no sooner gone than the host fell a shaking his 
head, and declared, if he had suspected the follow had no 
money, ho would not have drawn him a single drop of 
drink, saying he despaired of ever seeing his face again, foi- 
that he looked Uke a confounded rogue. " Babbit the fel- 
low," laiea he, " I thought, by his talking eo much about 
riches, that he had a hundred pounds at least in liis pocket." 
Adams chid him for his suspicions, which, he said, were 
not becoming a Cliristian ; and then, without reflecting on 
his loss, or considering how he himself should depart in the 
morning, he retired to a very homely bed. as his com- 
panions had before ; however, health and fatigue gave them 
a sweeter repose than is often in the power of velvet sad 
down to bestow. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
axx/rtunnsiQ as bcbpiusino and bloody advent uubs as can 

Sa FOCND IN THIS OB PERHAfa ANT OTHKE 



It was almost morning wlien Joseph Andrews, whose 
eyes the thonghts of hie dear Fanny had opened, as he lay 
fondly meditating on that lovely creature, heard a violent 
knocking at the door over which he lay. He presently 
joniped out of bed, and opening the window, was iksked if 
there were no travellers in the house ! and presently, by 
toother voice, if two men and a young woman had not taken 
tip their lodgings there that night ? Though he knew not 
the voices, he began to entertain a suspicion of the truth — 
ior indeed he had received some information from one of 
the servants of the squire's house of his design — and an- 
swered in the negative. One of the servants, who knew 
tHe host well, called out to hitn by his name jufit as he had 
opened another window, and asked him the same question, 
10 which he answered in the affirmative. O ho ! said 
another, have we found you ? and ordered the host to come 
down and open the door, Fanny, who was as wakeful as 
no sooner heard all this than she leaped from her 
and hastily putting on her gown and petticoats, ran as 
possible to Joseph's room, who then was almost 
drased. He immediately let her in, and embracing her 
with the most passionate tenderness, bid her fear nothing, 
for he would die in her defence, " Is that a reason why I 
■hoold not fear," says she, " when I should lose what is 
dearer to me than tbo whole world ?" Joseph, then kissing 
her hand, said, " He could almost thank the occasion 
which had extorted from her a tenderness she would never 
indulge him with before. ' ' He tlien ran and waked his bed- 
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follow Adama, who was yet faat aeleep, notwithstanding 
many calls from Joseph ; but was no sooner made sen^ble 
of tlicir danger than he leaped from liis bed, without con- 
sidering the presence of Fanny, who hastily turned her face 
from him, and enjoyed a double benefit from the d&rk, 
which, as it would have prevented any offence to an inno- 
cence less pure, or a modesty less delicate, bo it concealed 
even those blushes which were raised in her. 

AdamE had 80on put on all his clothes but his breeches, 
which, in the hnrry, he forgot ; however, they were pretty 
well supplied by the length of Ids other garments ; and 
now, the house-door being opened, the captain, the poet, the 
player, and three servants, came in. The captain told the 
host that two fellows, who were in his house, had run away 
with a young woman, and desired to know in which room 
she lay. The host, who presently believed the story, di- 
rected thera, and instantly the captain and poet, jostling one 
another, ran np. The poet, who was the nimblest, entering 
the chamber first, searched the bed, and every other part, 
but to no piirpose ; the bird was flown, as the impatient 
reader who might otherwise have been in pain for her, 
was before advertised. They then inquired where the men 
lay, and were approaching the chamber, when Joseph 
roared out, in a loud voice, that he would shoot the firet 
man who offered to attack the door. The captain inquired 
what firearms they had, to which the host answered he 
believed they liad none ; nay, he was almost convinced of 
it, for he had heard one ask the otlier in the evening what 
they should have done if they had been overtaken, when 
they hiid no arms ; to which the other answered, they 
would have defended themselves with their sticks as long 
as they were able, and God would assist a just cause. Thia 
satisfied the captain, but not the poet, who prudontlj re- 
treated downstairs, saying it was his business to record 
great actions, and not to do them. The captain was no 
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Boner well Batisfied that there were no firearms than, bid- 
ding defiance to gunpowder, and ewearing he loved the,;, 
uneU of it, he ordered the servants to follow him, and 
marcliing boldly up, immediately attempted to force the 
door, which the servants soon helped him to accomplish, 
¥heii it was opened, they discovenl the enemy drawn up 
three deep, Adams in the front, and Fanny in the rear. 
The captain told Adams that if they would go all back to 
the honse again they should be civilly treated ; but nnlesa 
they consented he had orders to carry the young lady with 
Mm, whom there was great reason to believe they had 
itfllen from her parents ; for, notwitlistanding her dia- 
goise, her air, which she could not conceal, sufficiently dis- 
covered her birth to be infinitely superior to theirs. Fanny, 
ontgting into tears, solemnly assured him he was mistaken ; 
ttat she was a poor, helpless foimdling, and had no relation 
i» the world which she knew of ; and throwing herself 
^n her knees, begged that he would not attempt to take her 
^fcom her friends, who, she was convinced, would die ho- 
^ore they would lose her ; which Adams confirmed with 
■^ords not far from amounting to an oath. The captain 
Cwore he had no leisure to talk and, bidding them thank 
themselves for what happened, lie ordered the servants to 
ifell on, at tlie same time endeavoring to pass by Adams, in 
order to lay hold on Fanny ; but the parson, interrupting 
him, received a blow from one of them, which, without 
eonffldering whence it came, he returned to the captain, and 
gave him so dexterous a knock in that part of the stomach 
vbich is vulgarly called the pit, that he staggered some 
paces backwards. The captain, who was not accustomed to 
this kind of play, and who wisely apprehended the conse- 
quence of snch another blow, two of them seeming to him 
equal to a thmst through the body, drew forth hie hanger, 
Adams approached him, and was levelling a blow at liia 
head which would probably have silenced the preacher for 
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ever, had hot Joseph in that instant lifted np a certftin hiq^ 
Btone pot of the chamter with one hand, which Bix beaox 
conid not have lifted with both, and diseharged it, together 
with the contenta, full in the captain's face. The uplifted 
hanger dropped from his hand, and he fell prostrated on 
the floor with a lumpish noise, and his halfpence rattled in 
his pocket ; the red liquor which Iiis veins contained, and 
the white liquor which the pot contained, ran in one stream 
down his face and his clothes. Nor had Adams quite es- 
caped, some of the water having in its passage shed its 
honors on his head, and began to trickle down the \^Tinkle6, 
or rather furrows, of his cheeks, when one of the servants, 
snatcliing a mop out of a pail of water, which had already 
done its duty in washing the house, pushed it in the par- 
son's face ; yet could not ho bear him down, for the parson, 
wresting the mop from the fellow with one hand, with the 
other brought hia enemy as low as the earth, having gim 
him a stroke over that part of the face where, in some meo 
of pleasure, the natural and artificial noses are conjoined. 

Hitherto, Fortune seemed to incline the victory on the 
traveller's side, when, according to her cnstom, she began 
to show the fickloness of her disposition ; for now the ho6t| 
entering the field, or rather chamber, of battle, flew direct^ 
at Joseph, and darting his head into his stomach (for he 
was a stout fellow and an expert boxer), almost staggered 
him ; but Joseph, stepping one leg hack, did with his left 
hand so chuck him under the chin that he reeled. The 
youth was puisning his blow with his right hand when ha 
received from one of the servants such a stroke with a cud- 
gel on his temples that it instantly deprived him of i 
and he measured his length on the ground. 

Fanny rent the air with her cries, and Adams ■» 
ing to the assistance of Joseph ; but the two serving-nri 
and tlie host now fell on him, and soon snbdned him, 
though he fought like a madman, and looked so black with 
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the impresfiioDB he had received from the mop, that Don 
Quixote would certaiiily have taken him for an enchanted 
Hoor, Bnt now follows the moat tragical part ; for the 
captain was risen again, and seeing Joseph on the floor, 
uid Adams secured, he instantly laid hold on Fanny, and, 
with the assistance of the poet and player, who, hearing the 
battle was over, were now come np, dragged her, crying 
snd tearing her hair, from the sight of her Joseph, and, 
with a perfect deafness to all her entreaties, carried her 
I downstairs hy violence, and fastened her on the player's 
I itorat ; and the captain, mounting his own, and leading that 
I OB which this poor miserable wretch was, departed, with- 
OTit any more consideration of her cries than a butcher hath 
JoJ those of a lamb ; for indeed his thoughts were enter- 
■ taJned only with the degree of favor which he promised 
iUmself from the squire on the success of this adventure. 

The servantp, who were ordered to secure Adams and 
Joseph Bfl safe as possible, that the squire might receive no 
interruption to his design on poor Fanny, immediately, by 
the poet's advice, tied Adams to one of the bed-posts, a« 

I they did Joseph on the other side, as soon as they could 
llring him to himself ; and then, leaving them together 
Wik to back, and desiring the host not to set them at lib- 
erty, nor to go near them, till he had further orders, they 
departed towards their master, but happened to take a 
different road from that which the captain had fallen into, 



CHAPTER X. 



X DROOUBBE BETWEEN THE POET AND THE PLATEB ; OF WO 
OTHER BSE IN THIS BISTORT BDT TO DIVEET THE BEADRB. 

Before we proceed any farther in this tragedy we shall 
leave Mr. Joseph and Mr. Adams to themselves, and imi- 
tate the wise conductors of the stage, who in the midst ol 
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a grave action entertain you with some excellent piece 
satire or bumor called a dance. Which piece, indeed, i 
therefore danced, and not spoke, as it is delivered to ti 
audience by persons ■whoso thinking faculty is by most j 
pie held to lie in their heels ; and to whom, as well as hoi 
roee, who thinlt with their hands. Nature hath only g 
heads for the sake of conformity, and as they are of nfle i 
dancing, to hang their hats ou. 

The poet, addressing the player, proceeded thna, " Aa] 
was saying" (for thej had been at this discourse all I 
time of the engagement abovestairs), '* the reason you havl 
no good new plays is evident ; it is from your discoorags 
ment of authors. Gentlemen will not write, sir, they wi] 
not write, witliout the expectation of fame or profit, a 
perhaps both. Plays are like trees, which will not j 
without nourishment ; but, like mushrooms, they shoot i 
spontaneously, as it were, in a rich soil. The muses, Uki 
vines, may be pruned, but not with a hatchet. The town, li' 
a peevish cliild, knows not what it desires, and is alws^ 
best pleased with a rattle. A farce-writer hath indeed som 
chance for success ; but they have lost all taste for the sab- 
lime. Though I beUeve one reason of their depravity is till 
badness of the actors. If a man writes like an angel, siri 
those fellows know not how to give a sentiment utterance." 
" Not so fast," says the player : " the modem actors a 
as good at least as their authors ; nay, they come nearer 
their illustrious predecessors ; and I expect a Booth on th* 
stage again sooner than a Shakespeare or an Otway ; and 
indeed I may turn your observation against you, and witfc 
truth say, that the reason no authors are encouraged is be> 
cauBO we have no good new plays." " I have not affirmeft 
the contrary," said the poet ; " bat I am surprised jott 
grow so warm ; you cannot imagine yourself interested ia 
this dispute ; I hope you have a better opinion of my taste 
than to apprehend I squinted at yourself. No, sir, if w« 
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had six such actors as jon, we ehonld soon rival the Bcttur- 
lone and Sandforde of former times ; for, without a compli- 
ment to yon, I think it impOBsible for any one to have ex- 
celled you iu most of your parts. Nay, it is solemn truth, 
uid I have heard many, and all great judges, express m 
much ; and, you will pardon me if I tell yon, 1 think every 
time I have seen you lately you have constantly acquired 
some new excellence, like a snowball. Ton have deceived 
toe in my estimation of perfection, and have outdone what 
I thought inimitable." " You are as little interested," aii- 
"Pered the player, " in what I have said of other poets ; for 
d — n me if there are not manly strokes, aye, whole scenes, 
m your la^t tragedy, which at least equal Shakespeare, 
riicre is a delicacy of sentiment, a dignity of expression, in 
It -which I will own many of our gentlemen did not do ado- 
lHate justice to. To confess the truth, they are bad enough, 
•iid I pity an author who is present at the murder of his 
*orks," " Nay, it is but seldom that it can happen," re- 
turned the poet ; " the works of most modem authors, lika 
dead-bom children, cannot be murdered. It is such wretched 
talf- begotten, half-writ, lifeless, spiritless, low, grovel- 
ling stuff, that I almost pity the actor who is obliged to 
get it by heart, which must be almost as difficult to remem- 
ber as words in a language you don't understand." " I am 
sure," said the player, '' if the sentences have little mean- 
ing when they are writ, when they are spoken they have 
lesB. I know scarce one who ever lays an emphaeia right, 
b4nd much less adapts his action to hie character. Ihave seen 
■a tender lover in an attitude of fighting with his mistrese, 
laud a brave hero ening to his enemy with hie eword in his 
I don't care to abuse my profession, but rot me if 
1 my heart I am not inclined to the poet's side." " It ia 
[sther generous in yon than just," said the poet; "and 
I though I hate to speak ill of any pereon's production — 
faay, I never do it, nor wiU — bnt yet, to do justice to the 
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actors, what could Booth or Betterton have made of sQch 
horrible stuft as Fenton'e Mariamue, Frowd'a Philotas, 
or Mallet's Eurydice ; or those low, dirty, la«t-djing- 
epeoches, which a fellow in the city of Wapping, yonr DUlo' 
or Lillo, what was his iiamc, called tragedies?" " Very 
well," says the player ; " and pray what do you tliink of 
such fellows as Qiiin and Delane, or that face-making 
puppy young Gibber, that ill-l9ol[ed dog Macklin, or that 
Baucy slut Mrs. Clive ? What wojrk wonJd they make witi 
your Shakespearee, Otways, and Lees ? How would those 
harmonious lines of the last come' from their tongues \ 

" ' No more ; for I dlsdalo 

AU pomp when ttiou art bj : far be the noise 
Of kiugs and crownti from us, wbosu gentle souls 
Our kinder fates bave (teer'd auolher way. 
Free as tbe forest birdt we'll pair together. 
Without rememb'ring who our fathers wore : 
FIj to (he arbors, grots, and flow'ry meads ; 
There in soft miumurd interchange our souls ; 
■■, Together drink the ciystnl of the stream, 

Or taste the yellow fruit which autumn yields. 
And, when the golden evening calls us home, 
Wing to our downy nffita, and sleep till mom.* ^ 

Or how would this disdain of Otway — ^| 

" ' Who'd be that foolish ^rdid thing called man f ' " '" 

" Hold ! hold \ hold !" said, the poet : " Do repeat that 
tender speech in the third act of my play which you made 
such a figure in." '* I would willingly," said the player, 
" but I have forgot it." " Aye, you was not quite perfect 
enongh in it when you played it," cries the poet, " or you 
would have had such an applause, as was never given on the 
stage — an applause I was extremely coucerned for your los- 
ing." " Sure," says the player, " if I remember, that waa 
hieeed more than any passage in the whole play." " Aye, 
your speaking it was hissed," said the poet. *' My speak- 
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ing it !" eaid the player. " I mean yottr not speaking it," 
eaid the poet. " You was out, and then they Iiiased," 
" They hissed, and then I was out, if I remember," an- 
swered the player ; " and I must say this for rayself, that 
tlio whole audience allowed I did your part justice ; so don't 
lay the damnation of your play to my account." " I don't 
know what you mean by damnation," replied the poet. 
" "Why, you know it was acted but one night," cried the 
player. " No," said the poet, " you and the whole town 
were enemies ; the pit were all my enemies, fellows that 
would cut my throat, if the fear of hanging did not restrain 
them. All tailors, sir, all tailore." " Wliy should the 
tailors be so angry with you !" cries the player. "I sup- 
pose yon don't employ eo many in making your clothes. " 
" I admit your jest," answered the poet ; " but yon re. 
member the affair as well as myself ; yon know there was a 
party in the pit and upper gallery that would not suffer it 
to be given out again ; though much, aye infinitely, the 
majority, all the boxes in particular, were desirous of it ; ' 
nay, most of the ladies swore they never would come to the 
house till it was acted again. Indeed, I must own their 
policy was good in not letting it be given out a second 
time ; for the rascals knew if it had gone a second night it 
would have run fifty ; for if ever there was distress in a 
tragedy — I am not fond of my own performance ; but if I 
obould tell you what the best judges said of it — Nor was 
it entirely owing to my enemies neither that it did not suc- 

I on the stage as well as it hath since among the polite 
leadere ; foryou can't say it had justice done it by the per- 
formers." " I think," answered the player, " the perform- 
eta did the distress of it justice ; for I am sure we were in 

reas enough, who were pelted with oranges all the last 
act ; we all imagined it would have been the last act of our 
lives," 

The poet, whose ixay was now raised, had just attempted 
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to answer when they were intermpted, and an end put to 
their discouTBe, by an accident, which, if the reader is impa- 
tient to know, he must skip over the next chapter, which is 
a Bort of counterpart to this, and contains some of the beet 
and gravest matters in the whole booft, being a disconrBe 
between Parson Abraham Adams and Mr. Joseph Andrews. 



CHAPTER XI. 



ooirrAnnna the exhobtationb of pabsotv adahs to 



Y 



FKIEND IN AFFLICTION ; CALCUI-ATKD FOB THE INSTBrC- 
TION AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE BEADEK. 

Joseph no sooner came perfectly to himself than, per- 
ceiving hie mistress gone, he bewailed her lose with groaiu 
which would have pierced any heart but those which are 
poGsessed by some people, and are made of a certain com- 
position, not unlike flint in its hardness and other proper- 
ties ; for you may strike fire from them, which will daii 
through the ej'es, but they can never distil one drop of 
water the same way. llis own, poor youth! was of a softer 
composition ; and at those words, O my dear Fanny I 
my love ! shall I never, never see thee more ? his eyes over- 
. flowed with tears, which would have become any but a hero. 
In a word, his despair waa more easy to be conceived thau 
related. 

Mr. Adants, after many groans, sitting with his back to 
Joseph, began thus in a sorrowful tone: "Yon canoot 
imagine, my good child, that I entirely blame theee fint 
agonies of your grief ; for when misfortunes attack us ly 
Borprise, it must require infinitely more learning than yon 
are master of to resist them ; but it is the businees of I 
man and a Christian to summon Kea£OQ as quickly as bs 
can to hia aid ; and she will presently teach him patienes 
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and submiseioii. Be comforted, therefore, child ; I say be 
comforted. It is tme, you have lost the prettiest, kindeet, 
loveliest, sweetest young woman, one with whom you might 
have expected to have lived in happineBs, virtue, and inno- 
cence ; by whom yon might liave promised yourself many 
little darlinge, who would have been the delight of your 
youtli and the comfifirt of your age. You have not only lost 
her, but have reasijj to fear the utmost violence which lust 
and power can in^ot upon her. Now, indeed, yon may 
easily raise ideas di horror, which might drive you to de- 
spair." "01 shsD run mad !" cries Joseph. " O that I 
could hut comiuuiM my hands to tear my eyes out and my 
flesh oS I" " If fou would use them to such piu^oses, I 
am glad you caa'tjP' answered Adams. " I have stated your 
misfortHDe as strisig as I possibly can ; hut, on the other j 
Bide, you are to coqudor you are a Christian, that no acci- I 
dent happens to ns Vithout the Divine permission, and that I 
it is the duty of a tftaa, much more of a Christian, to sub- | 
. We did not nuke ourselves ; but the samo power 
ich made us rules OTcr ub, and we are absolutely at his 
disposal ; he may do witb qb what he pleases, nor have we 
my right to complain. A Becond reason against our com- 
plaint is our ignorance ; for, m we know not future events, 
■0 neither can we tell to what purpose any accident tends ; 
and that which at first tlireatcns ua with evil may in the end 
produce our good. I should indeed liave said our igno- 
rance is twofold (but I have not at present time to di^n'de 
properly), for. as we know not to what pnrpose any event 
is ultimately directed, so neither can we afflna from what 
cause it originally sprung. You aro a man, MaJ conse- "^ 
quenfty a sinner ; and this may be a punishment to yoa for 
your sins ; indeed in this sense it may be esteemed as a 
[|ood, yea, as the greatest good, which satisfies the anger of 
tieaven, and averts that wrath which cannot continue 
irithout our destruction. Thirdly, our impotency of reliev- 
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ing onrBelves demonstratCB the folly and absurdity of n a - _ 
complaints ; for whom do we resist, or against whom d_ ^ 
we complain, but a power from whose shafts no armor ca'^^K 
guard us, no speed can fly ?^a power which leaves ob tm^ ■* 
I hope but in submission." "O sir!" cried Joseph, "a-^M.' 
I this is very true, and very fine, and I could liear you all da.^ 
/ if I was not BO grieved at heart aa now I am," " WonL<3 
' you take physic," says Adams. " when you are well, ais.<j 
/ refuse it when you are sick t Is not comfort to be admin - 
■'^-- istered to the afflicted, and not to those wlio rejoice or tho«i 
who are at easei" " O you have not spoken one word oJ 
comfort to me yet !" returned Joseph. " No 
AdamB ; " what am I then doing ? what can I say to 
fort yon ?" " O tell me," cries Joseph, " that Fanny' 
escape back to my arms, that they shall again enclose' 
lovely creature, with all her sweetness, all her untainted) 
nocence about her!" "Why, perliaps you may," 
Adams, " but I can't promise you what's to come. 
must, with perfect resignation, wait the event ; if she bai' 
stored to you again, it is your duty to be thankful, 
it is if she be not, Josepli, if you are wise, and truly kuj 
^ your own interest, you will peaceably and quietly submiiko 
*^ all the dispensations of Providence, being thoroughly ^- 
sured that all the misfortunes, how great soever, which hap- 
pen to the righteous, happen to them for their own good, 
Nay, it is not your interest only, but your du^, to abstain 
from immoderate grief, which if yon indulge, Jyou are not 
worthy the name of a Christian," He spoke these last 
words with an accent a little severer than usual, npon 
which Joseph begged him not to be angry, saying he mis- 
A took him if he thought he denied it was his duty, for he 
1 had known that long ago, " Wbat signifies knowing your 
'1 duty, if you do not perform it ?" answered Adams. " Tour 
yi knowledge inereasee your guilt, O Joseph ! I never 
I thought yon had this stubbonmesa in your mind." Joseph 
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tepUed, " He fancied lie misunderstood Uim ; which I as- 
Bure joii," says he, " you do, if you imagine I endeavor to 
gHeve ; upon my soul I don't." Adaine rebuked him for 
•Wearing, and then proceeded to enlarge on the folly of 
tnief, telling him all the wise men and philoeophere, even 
*ttiong the heatJiens, had written against it, quoting several 
passages from Seneca, and the consolation, which, thougli 
It was not Cicero's, was, he said, as good almost as any of 
tufl works ; and concluded all by hinting that immoderate 
grief in this case niighiC incense that power which alone 
Could restore him lya Finny. This reason, or indeed rather 
tie idea wliich it rBiaud of the i-eetoration of hia mistreae, 
Iiad more effect than all which the parson had said be- 
fore, and for a moment abated his agonies ; but when his 
fears sufflciently set_before his eyes the danger that poor 
cr^tture was In, Ids grief returned again with repeated vio- 
lencSJ'llor could Adams in the least assuage it ; though it 
may be doubted in his behalf whether Socrates himself 
could have prevailed any better. 

They remained some time in silence, and groans and 
Nf^hs issued from them both ; at length Joseph buret oat 
the following soliloquy : 

" Tes. I will bear raj sorrows like a man, 
Bui I must also feel them as a man. 
I caaaot but remember such things were. 
And were moat dear to me. " 

Adams asked Iiim what stuff that was he repeated ? To 
which he answered, they were some lines he had gotten by 
lieart out of a play. " Aye, there is notliing but heathen- 
ism to be learned from plays," replied he. " I never heard 
of any plays tit for a Christian to read but Cato and the 
Conecioiie Lovers / and, I must own, in the latter there are 
eome things almost solemn enough for a sermon," But we 
shall now leave them a Uttle, and inquire after the subject 
of their conversation. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



KORE ADTENTUBSe, WHICH WE HOPE WIU. A8 MUCH PL: 
AS StJBPBISE THE RBADEB. 

i^-NEiTHEB the [facetious dialogue wluch passed between tli^i~ " 
poet and the player, nor the grave and truly solemn rli — i- . 
course of Mr. Adanis, will, we conceive, make the reade^^^^ 
sufficient amends for the anxiety which he niUBt have fe^^ ^ 
on the account of poor Fanny, whom we left in so deploi 
ble a condition. We shall therefore now proceed to the r 
lation of what happened to that beautiful and innocent ■* 
gin after she fell into the wicked hands of the captain. 

The man-of-war, having conveyed his charming pri 
out of the inn a httle before day, made the utmost expt 
tioa in his power towards the squire's house, where t 
delicate creature was to be ofEered op a sacrifice to the lui 
of a ravieher. He was not only deaf to all her bewailin^^^^^ 
and entreaties on the road, but accosted her ears with iiii^ " 
purities which, having been never before accustomed t-- ^=*--' 

them, she happily for herself very httle understood, A '^T^ 

last he changed his note, and attempted to soothe and mol ^- "Z. 
lify her by setting forth the splendor and luxury whicL:^- — ' 
would be her fortune with a. man who would have the in- -^^^ 
cliuation, and power too, to give her whatever her utmosV ^^^ 
wishes could desire ; and told her he doubted not but sh^^^^^ 
would soon look kinder on him, as the instrument of hei— "^^^^ 
happiness, and despise that pitiful fellow whom her ig:no- - 
ranee only could make her fond of. She answered she knew 
not whom he meant ; she never was fond of any pitiful fel- 
low. " Are you affronted, madam," says he, " at my call- 
ing him BO ? But what better can bo said of one in a liv- 
ery, notwithstanding your fondness for him?" 
turned that she did not understand him ; that the maa had 
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been her fellow-servant, and she believed was bs honest a 
creature as any alive; but as for fondness for men — "I 
warrant ye," cries the oaptaiu, "we shall find means to 
persuade yon to be fond; and I advise you to yield to gen- 
tle ones, for you may be assured that it is not in your power,—, 
by any struggles whatever, to preserve your virginity two \ 
hours longer. It will be your interest to consent, for the -' 
gquire will bo mneh kinder to yon if he enjoys yon willingly 
than by force." At which words she began to call aloud 
for assistance (for it was now open day), but finding none, 
she lifted her eyes to heaven, and supplicated the Divine 
assistance to preserve her innocence. The captain told her 
if she persisted in her vociferation lie would find a means 
of stopping her mouth. And now the poor wretch, per- 
ceiving no hopes of succor, abandoned herself to despair, 
and sighing out the name of Joseph ! Joseph ! a river of 
tears ran down her lovely cheeks and wet the handkerchief 
which covered her bosom. A horseman now appeared in 
the road, upon which the captain threatened her violently 
if she complained ; however, the moment they approached 
each other she begged him with the utmost earnestness to 
rebevo a distressed creature who was in the hands of a rav- 
isher. The fellow stopped at these words, but the captain 
assured him it was his wife, and that he was carrying her 
home from her adulterer, which so satisfied the fellow, who 
was an old one (and perhaps a married one too), that he 
wished him a good journey, and rode on, lie was no sooner 
passed titan the captain abused her violently for breaking his 
commands, and threatened to gag her, when two more horse- 
men, armed with pistols, came into the road just before 
them. She again solicited their assistance, and the captain 
told the same story as before. Upon which one said to the 
other, " That's a charming wencli, Jack ; I wish I had been 
in the fellow's place, whoever he is." But the other, in- 
stead of answering him, cried out, " Zounds, I know her ;" 
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and tlien turning to her, Baid, " Sure yon are not Far 
Goodwill?" "Indeed, indeed, I ain," she cried — "0 
■~"3^n I I know joii now — heaven hath sent you to my afl- 
BiEtance, to deliver me from this wicked man, who la carry, 
ing me away for his vile purposes — O, for God's sake, res- 
cue me from him !" A fierce dialogue immediately ensued 
between the captain and these two men, who, being both 
armed with pistols, and the chariot which they attended 
being now arrived, the captain saw both force and strata- 
gem were vain, and endeavored to make his escape, in 
which, however, he could not succeed- The gentleman who 
rode in the chariot ordered it to stop, and with an air of 
authority examined into the merits of the cause ; of which 
being advertised by Fanny, whoso credit was confirmed by 
the fellow who knew her, he ordered the captain, who waa 
all bloody from his encounter at the inn, to be conveyed as 
a prisoner behind the chariot, and very gallantly took Fanny 
into it ; for, to say the truth, this gentleman (who was no 

I other than the celebrated Mr. Peter Pounce, and who pre- 
ceded the Lady Booby only a few miles, by setting out ear* 
lier in the morning) was a very gallant person, and loved ft 
pretty girl better than any thing besides Uia own mon^ or 
' the money of other people. 

The chariot now proceeded towards the inn, whidii M 
Fanny was informed, lay in their way, and where it arrived 
at that very time while the poet and player were diepTittn^ 
belowstairs, and Adams and Joseph were discoursing ba^ 
to back above ; just at that period to which we bron^tt 
them both in the two preceding chapters the chariot stopped 
at the door, and in an instant Fanny, leaping from it, lU 
up to her Joseph, O reader ! conceive if tliou canst the 
joy which fired the breasts of these lovers on this meeting ; 
and if thy own heart doth not sympathetically assist tbee 
in this conception, I pity thee sincerely from my own ; for 
let the hard-hearted villain know tliis, that there is a pleas- 
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in a tender sensation beyond any which he is capable of 
fc^ting. 

Peter, being informed by Fanny of the presence of 
^dams, stopped to see him, and receive his homage ; for, i 
e Peter was an hypocrite, a sort of people whom Mr. 1 
^daiHB never saw throngb, the one paid that respect to hia \ 
eeming goodness" which" the otlier behoved to be paid to I 
lis riches ; hence Mr. Adams was so much his favorite that 
.e oace lent him four pounds thirteen abilluigs and six- 
■ence to prevent his going to jail, on no greater security 
than a bond and judgment, which probably he wonid have 
made no use of, though the money has not been (as it was) 
laid exactly at the time. 

It is not perhaps easy to describe the figure of Adams; 
le had risen in such a hurry that he had on neither 
garters, nor stocldnge ; nor had he taken from hia 
liead a red spotted handkerchief which by night bound hie 
'wig, that was turned inside out, around his head. He had 
en hie torn cassock and his great-coat ; but as the remainder 
of his cassock hnng down below his great-coat, so did a 
small stripe of white, or rather whitish, linen appear below 
that ; to which we may add the several colors which ap- 
peared on his face, wliere a long piss-bumt beard served to 
retain the liquor of the atone-pot, and that of a blacker line 
which distilled from the mop. This figure, which Fanny 
had delivered from his captivity, was no sooner spied by 
Peter than it disordered the composed gravity of his mus- 
cles ; however, he advised him immediately to make him- 
self clean, nor would accept his homage in tliat pickle. 

The poet and player no sooner saw the captain in cap- 
tivity than they began to consider of their own safety, of 
which flight presented itself as tlie only means ; they 
therefore both of them mounted the poet's horse, and made 
the most expeditious retreat in their power. 

The host, who well knew Mr. Pounce, and the Lady 
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Booby'e lirery, was not a little BUrprised at this change of 
the scene ; nor was his confneion mueh helped by hie wife, 
who was now just risen, and having heard from him the 
acconnt of wliat had pasBod, comforted him with a decent 
number of foob and blockheads ; asked him why he did 
not consnlt her, and told him ho would never leave follow- 
ing the nonsensical dictates of his own numskull till she and 
her family were ruined, 

Joseph, being informed of the captain's arrival, and see- 
ing his Fanny now in safety, quitted her a moment, and 
running downstairs, went directly to him, and stripping 
ofE his coat, challenged biin to fight ; but the captain re- 
fused, saying he did not understand boxing. He then 
grasped a cudgel in one hand, and catching the captain by 
the collar with the other, gave him a most severe drubbing, 
and ended with telling him he had now had some revenge 
for what his dear Fanny had suffered. 

When Mr, Pounce bad a little regaled himself with some 
provision which he had in his chariot, and Mr, Adams had 
put on the best appearance his clothes would allow him. 
Pounce ordered the captain into his presence, for he said he 
was guilty of felony, and the next justice of peace should 
commit him ; but the servants (whose appetite for revenge 
is soon satisfied), being suflSciently contented with the drub- 
bing which Joseph had inflicited on him, and which was in- 
deed of no very moderate kind, had suffered liini to go off, 
which he did, threatening a severe revenge against Joseph, 
which I have never heard he thought proper to take. 

The mistress of the house made her voluntary appearance 
before Mr. Pounce, and with a thousand comtesies told him, 
"She hoped liis honor would pardon her husband, who 
was a very nonsense man, for the sake of his poor family ; 
that indeed if he could be rained alone, she should be very 
willing of it ; for because as why, his worship very well 
knew he deserved it ; bnt she had three poor small eliildren, 
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who were not capable to get their own living ; and if her 
husband was sent to jail, tliey tntist alt come to the parish ; 
for she was a poor weak woman, eontinnally a-b.recding, 
and had no time to work for them. She therefore hoped 
hie honor would take it into his worship's consideration, 
and foi^ve her husband this time, for she was sure he 
never intended any harm to man, woman, or child ; and 
if it was not for that iilockhead of liis own, the man in some 
things was well enough ; for she had had three children by 
him in less than three years, and was almost ready to cry out 
the fourth time." She would have proceeded in this man- 
ner much longer had not Peter stopped her tongue by 
telling her he had nothing to say to her husband nor her 
neither. So, as Adams and the rest had assured her of for- 
giveness, she cried and eourtesied out of the room. 

Mr. Pounce was desirous tliat Fanny should continue lier 
journey with him in the chariot ; but ehe absolutely refused, 
saying she would ride behind Joseph on a horse which one 
of Lady Booby's servants had equipped him with. But 
alas ! when the horse appeared, it was found to be no other 
than that identical beast which Mr. Adams had left behind 
him at the inn, and which these honest fellows, who knew 
him, had redeemed. Indeed, whatever horse they had pro- 
vided for Joseph, they would have prevailed with him to 
mount none — no, not even to ride before his beloved Fanny 
till the parson was supplied ; much less would he deprive 
his friend of the beast which belonged to him, and which 
he knew the moment he saw, though Adams did not ; how- 
ever, when he was reminded of tlie affair, and told that 
they had brought the horse with them which he left behind 
he answered. Bless me ! and so I did. 

Adams was very desirous that Joseph and Fanny should 
mount his horse, and declared he could very easily walk 
home. " If I walked alone," says he, " I would wage a 
ijhiniTig that the pedestrian outstripped the eqnestriau trav- 
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ellere ; but as I intend to take the company of a pipe, per- 
adventure I may be an bour later." One of the servants 
whispered Joseph to take him at liis word, and suffer tha 
old put to walk if he would ; this proposal was answered 
with an angiy look and a peremptory refusal by Joseph, 
who, catcliing Fanny up in his arms, averred he would 
rather carry her home in that manner than take away Mr. 
Adams's horse and permit liim to walk on foot. 

Perhaps, reader, thou hast seen a contest between two 
gentlemen, or two ladies, quickly decided, though they hive 
both asserted they would not eat such a nice morsel, and 
each insisted on the other's accepting it, but in reality both 
were very desirous to swallow it themselves. Do not there- 
fore conclude henc« that this dispute would have come to a 
speedy decision, for here both parties were heartily in ear- 
nest, and it is very probable they would have remained in 
the inn-yard to this day Lad not the good Peter Pounce 
put a stop to it ; for, finding he had uo longer hopes of 
satisfying his old appetite with Fanny, and being desirom 
of having some one to whom he might communicate his 
grandeur, he told the parson he would convey him home in 
hia chariot. This favor was by Adams, with many bows 
and acknowledgments, accepted, though he afterwards said 
" he ascended the chariot rather that he might not offend 
than from any desire of riditig in it, for that in liis heart he 
preferred the pedestrian even to the vehicular expedition." 
All matters being now settled, the chariot, in which rode 
Adams and Pounce, moved forwards ; and Joseph having 
borrowed a pillion from the host, Fanny had jiat seated her- 
self thereon, and had laid hold of the girdle which her 
lover wore for that purpose, when the wise beast, who con- 
cluded that one at a time was sufficient, that two to one 
were odds, etc., discovered much uneasiness at his double 
load, and began to consider his hinder as his fore legs, mov- 
ing the direct contrary way to tliat which is called forwards. 
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Nor could Joseph, with all liis liorBemanBhip, pereoade him 
to advance ; but, without haring any regard to the lovely 
part of the lovely girl which was on his l>ack, he used such 
agitationB that, had not one of the men come immediately 
to her aeeistAnce, she had, in plain English, ttunhled back- 
wards on the ground. This inconvenience was preeently 
remedied by an exchange of horses ; and then Fanny btjing 
again placed on her pillion, on a better-natured and Bonie- 
what a better-fed beast, the parson's horse, finding he had 
no longer odds to contend with, agreed to march ; and the 
whole proceeeion set forwards for Booby-hall, where they 
arrived in a few hours without any thing remarkable hap- 
pening on the road, unlcBS it was a curious dialogue be- 
tween the parson and the steward, which, to use the lan- 
guage of a late Apologist, a pattern to all biographers, 
' waits for the reader in the next chapter." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

lA OUKtOUS DIALOGITE WHICH PABBKD BETWEBtl KB. ABKAIIAM 
ADAMS AND SIK. PETER POUNCE, BETTEE WOETII BEADINO 
THAN ALL THE WOEKH OF COLLET CIBBEE AND MANY 
OTHEBS. 

The chariot had not proceeded far before Mr, Adams 
observed it was a very fine day. " Aye, and a very fine 
country too," answered Pounce. "I should think so 
more," returned Adams, " if I had not lately travelled over 
the Downs, wliich I take to exceed this and all other pros- 
>ects in the universe." " A fig for prospects !" answered 
Pounce ; " one acre here is worth ten there ; and for my 
:©wii part, I have no delight in the prospect of any land but 
my own." " Sir," said Adams, '"you can indulge your- 
aelf with many fine prospects of that kind," "I thank 
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God I have a little," replied the other, " with which I am 
content, and envy no man ; I have a little, Mr. Adams, 
with which I do as much good as I can," Adams answer- 
ed, " That riches without charity were nothing worth ; for 
that they were a blessing only to liini who made them a 
hlessing to others," "Ton and I," said Peter, "have 
different notions of charity, I c«^l, as it is generally used, 
I do not like the word, nor do I think it becomes one of us 
gentlemen ; it is a mean, parson-like quality, thongh I 
■would not infer many parsons have it neither," " Sir," said 
Adams, " my definition of charity is, a generons dispod- 
tion to relieve the distressed," "There is something in 
that definition," answered Peter, "wliich I hke weU 
enongh ; it is, as you say, a disposition, and does not bo 
much consist in the act as in the disposition to do it. Bnt 
alas 1 Mr. Adams^ who-are. meant _bj^ th g^ distressed t Be- 
lieve me, the distresses of mankind are mostly ima^haty, 
and it would be rather f oljy_thaJi go odneS t o rehevgThem. " 
" Sure, sir," replied Adams, " hunger and thirst, cold and 
nakedness, and other distresses wluch attend the poor, can 
never be said to be imaginary evils," " How can any maa 
complain of hunger," said Peter, " in a country where eaQh 
excellent salads are to be gathered in almost every field ) or 
of thirst, where every river and stream produce such de- 
licious potations ? And as for cold and nakedness, they an 
evils introduced by luxury and custom. A man natttrally 
wants clothes no more than a horse or any other animal j 
and there are whole nations who go without them ; but 
these are thuigs perhaps which you, who do not know tiie 
world — " " You will pardon me, sir," returned Adar mi J 
"I have read of theGyranosophists." " A plague of yo^O 
Jeliosaphats I" cried Peter; "the greatest fault in our 
f constitution is the provision made for the poor, excep^ 
V that perhaps made for some others. Sir, I have not ja I 
estate which doth not contribute almost as much again to"^ 
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the poor as to the land-tax ; and I do assure you I expect 
to come myself to tlie parish in t]ie end." To whiuh 
Adams giving a dissenting smile, Peter time proceeded : 
** I fancy, Mr. Adams, you are one of those who imagine I 
am a lamp of money ; for tliere are many who, I fancy, be- 
lieve that not only my pockets, but my whole clothes, are 
lined with bank-bills ; bat I assure you, yoa are all mis- 
taken ; I am not the man the world eBteems me. If I can 
hold my head above water it is all I can. I have injared 
myself by purchasing. I liavo been too liberal of my 
money. Indeed, I fear my heir will find my afEairs in a 
■worae situation than they are reputed to be. Ah 1 he will 
liave reason to wish I had loved money more and land less. 
Pray, my good neighbor, where should I have that quantity 
of riches the world is so liberal to bestow on me ? Where 
could I possibly, without I had stole it, acquire such a treas- 
ure ?" " Why, truly," says Adams, " I have been always 
of your opinion ; I have wondered as well as yourself with 
what confidence they could report such things of you which 
liave to me appeared as mere impossibilities ; for you know, 
BIT, and I have often heard yoa say !t, tliat your wealth is 
of your own acquisition ; and can it be credible that in 
joor short time you should have amassed such a heap of 
treaenre as these people will have you worth t Indeed, had 
you inherited an estate hke Sir Thomas Booby, which had 
descended in your family for many generations, they might 
have had a color for their assertions," "Why. what do 
they say I am worth ?" cries Pctor with a malicious sneer. 
"Sir," answered Adams, "I have heard some aver you 
are not worth less tlian twenty thousand pounds." At 
■which Peter frowned, "Nay, sir," said Adams, "you 
ask me only the opinion of others ; for my own part, I have 
always denied it, nor did I ever believe you could possibly 
be worth half that sum." " However, Mr. Adams," said 
he, squeezing him by the haud, " I would not sell them all 
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I am worth for double that stun ; and aa to what you be- 
lieve, or they believe, I care not a fig, no not a ^rt. I ara 
not poor becanse you think me so, nor becauee yon attempt 
to undervalue me in the country, I know the envy of 
mankind very well ; but I thank heaven I am above them. 
It is true, my wealth is of my own acquisition, I have iwt 
an estate, like Sir Thomas Booby, that has descended in my 
family through many generations ; but I know heirs of siA^ 
estates who are forced to travd ^out the country like sonae 
people in torn cassocks, and Juight be glad to accept offa 
pitiful curacy for what I know. Yea, sir, as shabby fol- 
lows as yourself, whom no man of my figure, without that 
vice of good nature about him, would suffer to ride in a 
chariot with him." " Sir," said Adams, *' I value not jgrn 
chariot of a rush ; and if I had known you had intended td 
affront me, I would have walked to the world's eaid on;£ivtu . 
ere I would have accepted a place in it. Howiver, ^i I \ ' 
will soon rid you of that inconvenience ;" and feo BajQp;;, i 
he opened the chariot door, without calling to the coach- , 
man, and leaped out into the highway, forgetting to take his 
■, hat along with him, which, however, Mr. Pounce threw 
after him with great violence. Joseph aud Fanny stopped 
to bear him company the rest of the way, which was not 
above a mile. 



BOOK IV. 



THE ARRITAL O 



CHAPTER I. 



LAnr BOOBY AJJD THE EE§T A 



The coach and six, in which Lady Booby rodo, overtook 
the other travellers as they entered the parish. She no aooner 
taw Joseph than her clieeks glowed with red, and immedi- 
ately after became aa totally pale. She had in her surprise 
^moet stopped Ler coach, but recollected herself timely 
enough to prevent it. She entered the parish amidst the 
linking of bells and the acclamations of the poor, who were 
lejoiced to see their patroness returned after so long an 
abeeuce, during which time all her rents had been drafted 
to London, without a shilling being spent among them, 
Trhich tended not a little to their utter impoverishing ; for 
if the court would be severely missed in such a city as Lon- 
don, how much more must the absence of a person of great 
fortune be felt iu a little country village, for whose inhabit- 
ants such a family finds a constant employment and supply, q 
and with the offals of whose table the infirm, aged, and in- ^ 
&nt poor are abundantly fed, with a generosity which hath "^ 
scarce a visible eflfect on their benefactors' pockets 1 

But if their interest inspired so public a joy into every 
countenance, how much more forcibly did the affection 
■which they bore Patron Adams operate upon all who Iwheld 
has return 1 They flocked about him like dutiful children 
round an indulgent parent, and vied with each other in dem* 
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onstrationa of duty and love. The parson on liia side ehook 
every one bj the hand, inqniring lieartily after the healtJis 
of all that were absent, of their children and relations, and 
expreeeed a eatisfaetion in his face which nothing bnt benevo- 
lence made happy by its objects could inftiBe. 

Nor did Joseph and Fanny want a hearty welcome teata 
' all who saw them. In sliort, no three persons could be 
more kindly received, as indeed none ever more deservad ■ 
to be universally beloved. 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers home to his hooB^ 
where he insisted on their partaking whatever his wife, 
whom, with his children, he fonnd in health and joy, conld 
provide, where we shall leave them enjoying perfect hap- 
piness over a homely meal to \-iew scenes of greater splen- 
dor, but infinitely less bliss. 

Our more intelligent readers will doubtless suspect, by 
this second appearance of Lady Booby on the stage, that aU 
was not ended by the dismission of Joseph ; and to be hon- 
est with them, they are in the right ; the arrow had pierced 
deeper than she imagined ; nor was the wound so eaaily to 
be cured. The removal of the object soon cooled her rage, 
but it had a different effect on her love ; that departed with 
his person, but this remained lurking in her mind with hie 
image. Rcetless, interrupted slumbers, and confused, hor- 
rible dreams were her portion the first night. In the morn- 
ing fancy painted her a more delicious Bcene, but to de- 
lude, not delight, her ; for before she could reach the 
promised happiness it vanished, and left her to curse, not 
bless, the vision. 

She started from her sleep, her imagination being all on 
fire with the phantom, when, her eyes accidentally glancing 
towards the spot where yesterday the real Joseph had stood, 
that little circwnstance raised his idea in the liveliest col- 
ore in her memoiy. Each look, each word, each gesture 
rushed back on her mind with charms which all his coldness 
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could not abate. Nay, she irapBted that to his jonth, Lia 
iolly, hia awe, liia religion, to every thing but what would 
inetantlj have produced contempt, want of paBsion for the 
sex, or ttiat which would have rouaed her hatred, want of 
liking to her. 

Eeflection then hnrried her farther, and told her she mnst 
see this beautiful youth no more ; nay, suggested to her 
that she herself had disiiiiased him for no other fault tlian 
probably that of too riolent an awe and respect for lierself, 
snd which she ought rather to have esteemed a merit, the 
ejects of which were bcaides so eiiaily and surely to have 
'been removed ; she then blamed, she cursed, the hasty ntsh- 
iteefi of her temper ; her fury was vented all on herself, and 
Joseph appeared innocent in her eyes. Iler passion at 
length grew so violent that it forced her on Bccking relief, 
and now she thought of recalling hbn ; but pride forbade 
that — pride, which soon drove all softer passions from her 
■oqI, and represented to her the meanness of him she wna 
fond of. That thought soon began to obscure his beauties ; 
_ gon t empt succeeded next, and then disdain, which presently 
introduced her hatred of the creature who had given her so 
much uneasiness. These enemies of Joseph had no sooner 
taken possession of her mind than they insinuated to her a 
thousand things in his disfavor — every thing but dislike of 
her person, a thought which, aa it would have been intol- 
erable to bear, she checked the moment it endeavored to 
arise. Revenge came now to her assistance ; and she con- 
sidered her dismission of him, stripped, and without a char- 
acter, with the utmost pleasure. She rioted in the several 
Idnds of misery which her imagination suggested to her 
might be his fate ; and, with a smile composed of anger, 
mirth, and scorn, viewed him in the rags in which her 
fancy had dressed him. 

Mrs. Slipslop being summoned, attended her mistress, 
■who had now in her own opinion totally subdued this pas- 
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eion. Whilst she was dreaaing she asked if that fellow had 
been tnmed away according to her ordera. Slipelop an- 
Bwered, she had told her ladyahip eo (as indeed ehe had). 
" And how did ho behave ?" replied the lady, " Truly, 
madam," cries Slipslop, "in auch a manner that infected 
everybody who aaw him. The poor lad had but little wages 
to receive, for lie constantly allowed hia father and mother 
half hia income ; ao that, when your ladyship's livery was 
stripped off, he had not wherewithal to buy a coat, and 
must have gone naked if one of the footmen had not in- 
commodated him with one ; and whilst he was standing in 
hia aliirt (and, to say truth, he wae an amorous figure), being 
told your ladyship would not ^ve him a character, he 
sighed, and said he had done nothing willingly to offend ; 
that, for his part, he ahould always give your ladyship a 
good character wherever he went ; and he prayed God to 
bleaa you, for you wae the beat of ladies, though hia ene- 
mies had set you against him. I wish you had not turned 
him away, for I believe you have not a faithfuller servant 
in the bonae." " How came you, then," replied the lady, 
"to advise me to turn him away?" " I, madam 1" said 
Shpalop ; " I am sure you will do me the justice to say I 
did all in my power to prevent it ; but I saw your kdyship 
waa angrj', and it is not the business of us upper servants 
to hint or fear on these occasions," '* And was it not you, 
audacious wretch !" cried the lady, " who made me angry \ 
Waa it not your tittle-tattle, in which I believe you belied 
the poor fellow, which incenaed me againat him ? He may 
thank you for all that hath happened ; and so may I for the 
loss of a good servant, and ono who probably had more 
merit than all of you. Poor fellow ! I am charmed with 
his goodness to his parents. WTiy did not you tell me of 
that, but suffer me to diamies ao good a creature without a 
character ! I see the reason of your whole behavior now aa 
well as your complaint ; you was jealoua of the wenches." 
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•'I jealous!" said Slipslop; "I assure you I look upon 
myself as his betters; I am not meat for a footman, I liope." 
These words threw tlie lady into a violent paseiun, and she 
sent Slipslop from her presence, who departed, tossing her 
noee, and cr j-ing, ' ' Marry come np I there are some people 
more jealous than I, I believe," Her lady affected not to 
hear the words, though in reality she did, and understood 
them too. Now ensued a second conflict, so like the 
former that it might savor of repetition to relate it minutely. 
It may suffice to say that Lady Booby found good reason to 
doubt whether she had so absolntely conquered her passion 
88 she had flattered herself ; and in order to accomplish it 
quite, took a resolution, more common than wise, to retire 
immediately into the country. The reader hath long ago 
seen the arrival of Mrs. Slipslop, whorii no pertness could 
make her mistreee resolve to part with ; lately, that of Mr. 
Pomice, her forerunners ; and, lastly, that of the lady her- 
self. 

The morning after her arrival being Sunday, she went to 
church, to the great surprise of everybody, who wondered 
to eee her ladyship, being no very constant church-woman, 
there bo suddenly upon her journey. Joseph was likewise 
there ; and I have heard it was remarked that she fixed her 
eyes on him much more than on the parson ; but this I be- 
lieve to l>o only a malicious rumor. When the prayers 
■were ended Mr. Adams stood up, and with a loud voice 
pronounced, " I publish the bans of marriage between 
Joeeph Andrews and Frances Goodwill, both of this parish, " 
etc. Whether this had any effect on Lady Booby or no, 
who was then in hei- pew, which the congregation could not 
see into, I could never discover ; but certain it is that in 
about a quarter of an hour she stood np, and directed her 
eyes to that part of the cliurch where the women sat, and 
persisted in looking that way during the remainder of the 
) Bennon in bo eeratiniziiig a manner, and with bo anitry a 
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conntenance, that moBt of the women were afraid ehe wb» 
offended at them. The moment she returned home she sect 
for Sliplop into her chamber, and told her she wondered 
what that impudent fellow Joseph did in that parish ! 
Upon wliich Slipslop gave her an acconnt of her meeting 
Adams with him on the road, and likewise the adventure 
with Fanny. At the relation of which the ladj often 
changed her countenance ; and when she had heard all, she 
ordered Mr. Adams into her presence, to whom she behared 
as the reader will see in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 



A DIALOOCE BETWEEN MR. 



ADAMS AND LADT BOOST. 



Mb. Adamb was not far off, for he was drinking her lady- 
ehip^B health below in a cup of her ale. He no sooner came 
before her than she began in the following manner : " I 
wonder, air, after the many great obligations you have had 
to this family" (with all which the reader hath in the coarse 
of this liistory been minutely acquainted), " that you will 
ungratefully show any respect to a fellow who hath been 
turned ont of it for his misdeeds. Nor doth it, I can tell yoo, 
air, become a man of your character to run about the conn 
try with an idle fellow and wench. Indeed, as for the g^rl, 
I know no harm of her. Slipslop tells me she 
formerly bred up in ray house, and behaved as she ought, 
till she hankered after this fellow, and he spoiled her, 
Nay, she may still, perhaps, do very well, if he will let her 
alone. You are therefore doing a monstrous thing in ei 
deavoring to procure a match between these two peopli 
which will be the ruin of them both." " Madam," eaid 
Adams, " if your ladyship will but hear me speak, I protect 
I never heard any harm of Mr. Joseph Andrews ; if I had, 1 
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iioxilil have corrected Hm for it ; for I never have, nor 
i-U, encourage the faults of tliose under my cure. As for 
tii^ young woman, I assure your ladyship I have as good an 
"pinion of Iier as your ladyship yourself or any other can 
Wve. She ie the sweetest-tempered, honefitest, worthiest \ 
young creature ; indeed, as to her beauty, I do not com- ' 
Kiend her on that account, though all men allow ehe is the 
^kandsomest woman, gentle or simple, that ever appeared in 
^te parish." " You are very impertinent," says she, " to 
talk such fulsome stuff to me. It is mighty becoming 
^raly in a clergyman to trouble himself about handsome 
'^omen, and you are a delicate judge of beauty, no doubt. 
K man who hath lived all Ids life in such a parish as this ia 
a rare judge of beauty ! Ridiculous ! beauty indeed 1 a 
country wench a beauty ! I shall be sick whenever I hear 
beauty mentioned again. And so this wench is to stock the 
parish with beauties, I hope. But, sir, our poor are numer- 
ous enough already ; I will have no more vagabonds settled 
here." "Madam," says Adams, "your ladyaliip is 
offended with me, I protest, without any reason. This 
couple were desirous to consmnmato long ago, and I dis- 
auaded them from it ; nay, I may venture to say, I believe 
I was the sole cause of their delaying it." " Well," says 
ehe, " and you did very wisely and honestly too, notwith- 
standing she is the greatest beauty in the parish." " And 
now, madam," continued he, *' I only perform my office to 
Mr. Josepli." " Pray, don't mister such fellows to me," 
cries the lady. " He," said the parson, " with tlie consent 
of Famiy, before my face, put in the bans." "Yes," 
answered the lady, " I suppose the slut is forward enough ; 
81ips1op tells me how her head runs on fellows ; tliat is one 
of her beauties, I suppose. But if they have put in tho 
bans, I desire you will publish them no more without my 
orders," " Madam," cries Adams, " if any one puts in a 
eofficient caution, and assigns a proper reason against them, 
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lam willing to Bnrcease." "I tell yon a reaaon," eaya 
elie : " ho is a vagaliond, and he shall not settle here and 
bring a neet of beggars into the parish ; it will make hb bat 
little amends that they will be beauties," " Madam,'* an- 
swered Adams, " with the utmost snbmiseion to your lady- 
sliip, I have Iwen informed by lawydr Scout that any per- 
son who serves a year gains a settlement in the parish where 
he serves." "Lawyer Scout," replied the lady, " ia an 
impudent coxcomb ; I will have no lawyer Scoot interfere 
with me. I repeat to yon again, I will have no more in- 
cumbrances brought on ua ; so I desire yon will proceed no 
farther." "Madam," returned Adams, "I would obey 
your ladyship in evciy thing that is lawful ; but surely the 
parties being poor is no reason against their marrying. 
God forbid there should be any such law ! The poor have 
little share enough of this world already ; it would be bar- 
barons indeed to deny them the common privileges and 
innocent enjoyments wliich nature indulges to tlie animal 
creation," " Since yon understand yourself no better," 
cries the lady, " nor the respect due from such as you to a 
woman of my distinction, than to affront my ears by such 
loose discourse, I shall mention but one short word ; it is 
my orders to yon that yon pubHsh these bans no more ; 
and if you dare, I will recommend it to your master, the 
doctor, to discard you from his service, I will, sir, not- 
withstanding your poor family ; and then you and the 
^ greatest beauty in the parish may go and beg together." 
" Madam," answered Adams, " I know not what your lady- 
Ghip means by the terms master and service. I am in the 
service of a Master who will never discard me for doing ray 
duty ; and if the doctor (for indeed I have never been able 
to pay for a license) thinks proper to turn me from my 
cure, God will provide me, I hope, another. At least, my 
family, as well as myself, have hands ; and he will prosper, 
doubt not, our endeavors to get our bread honestly with 
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I tbem. "Whilst ray coiiBcience is pure, I shall never fear 
what man can do unto me." " I condemn my humility," 
said the lady, "for demeaning myself to converse with 
jon so long. I shall take other meaaures, for I see you 
are a confederate with them. But the sooner you leave me 
the better ; and I shall give orders that my doors may no 
longer be open to you. I will suffer no parsons wlio nm 
aboQt the country with beauties to be entertained here." 
"Madam," said Adams, "I shall enter into no persons' 
doors against their will ; bat I am assured, when you have 
inquired farther into this matter, you will applaud, not 
blame, my proceeding ; and so I humbly take my leave ;" 
■which he did with many bows, or at least many attempts at 
a bow, 

CHAPTER III. 

WHAT PASSED BETWEEN TUB LADT AND LAWYER SCODT. 

1h the afternoon the lady sent for Mr. Scout, whom she 
attacked most violently for intermeddling with her ser- 
Tante, which he denied, and indeed with truth, for he had 
only asserted accidentally, and perhaps rightly, that a year's 
service gained a settlement ; and so far he owned he might 
have formerly informed the parson and believed it was law. 
'* I am resolved," said the lady, "to have no discarded 
fiervants of mine settled here ; and so, if this be your law, 
I shall send to another lawyer." Scout said, '* If she sent 
to a hundred lawyers, not one or all of them could alter the 
law. The utmost that was in the power of a lawyer was 
to prevent the law's taking effect ; and that he himself 
could do for her ladyship as well as any other ; and I be- 
lieve," says he, " madam, your iadj-ship, not being con- 
versant in these matters, hath mistaken a difference ; for I 
asserted only that a man who served a year was settled. 
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Now there is a material difference between being settle 
law and settled in fact ; and ae I affirmed generally be was 
settled, and law is preferable to fact, my settlement most 
be imderstood in law and not in fact. And gnppoee, 
madam, we admit he was settled in law, wliat use will tliey 
make of it ? liow doth that relate to fact ? He is not settled 
in fact ; and if he be not settled in fact, he is not an inhab- 
itant ; and if he is not an inhabitant, he is not of this par- 
ish ; and then undonbtedly he onght not to be pnblisLcd 
here ; for Mr. Adams hath told me your ladyship's pleas- 
ure, and the reason, which is a very good one, to prevent 
burdening us with the poor ; we have too many already, 
and I think we onght to have an act to hang or transport 
half of them. If we can prove in evidence that he is not 
eettled in fact, it is another matter, Wliat I said to Mr. 
Adams was on a supposition tliat he was settled in fact ; and 
indeed, if that was the case, I should doubt." " Don't tdl 
me your facts and your ifs," said the lady ; " I don't un- 
derstand your gibberish ; yon take too much upon you, and 
are very impertinent, in pretending to direct in this parifli ; 
and yoH shall be taugiit better, I assure yon you shall. 
But as to the wench, I am resolved slie shall not settle 
here ; I will not suffer such beauties as these to produce chil- 
dren for us to keep." " Beantiee, indeed 1 your ladyship 
is pleased to be merry," answered Scout. "Mr. Adams 
described her so to me," said the lady. " Pray, what 
sort of dowdy is it, Mr. Scout?" " The ugliest creatnpe 
almost I ever ]>ehold ; a poor dirty drab ; your ladyship 
never saw such a wretch." " Well, but, dear Mr, Scoot, 
let her be what she will, these ugly women will bring chil- 
dren, you know ; so that we must prevent the marriage." 
" True, madam," replied Scont, " for the subsequent mar- 
riage co-operating with the law will carry law into fact. When 
a man is married he is settled in fact, and then he ie not re- 
movable. I will see Mr. Adams, and I make no doubt of 
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^^reriuling with him. His only objection is, doubtless, tbat 
he shall lose his fee ; but that being once made easy, as it 
ehail be, I am confident no fartlier objection will remain. 
No, no, it is impossible ; but your ladyship can't discom- 
mend his nnwillingncea to depart from his fee. Every man ] 
oaght to have a proper value for his fee. As to the matter J 
in question, if your ladyship pleases to employ me in it, I 
will ventnre to promise yon success. Tlie laws of this land 
are not so vulgar to permit a mean fellow to contend with 
one of yom" ladyship's fortune. We have one sure card, 
wliich is, to carry him before Justice Frolick, who, upon 
hearing your ladyship's name, will commit him without any 
farther questions. As for the dirty slut, we shall have 
nothing to do with her ; for if we get rid of the fellow, 
the ugly jade will — *' " Take what measures you please, 
good Mr. Scout," answered the lady, " but I wish yon 
could rid the parish of both ; for Slipslop tells me such 
Btories of tliis wench that I abhor the thoughts of her ; 
and though you say she is such an ugly slut, yet you know, 
dear Mr. Scout, these forward creatures, who run after 
men, will always find some as forward as themselves ; so 
that, to prevent the increase of beggars, we must get rid of 
her." "Your ladyship is very much in the right," an- 
swered Scout, '* but I am afraid the law is a httle deficient 
in giving us any such power of prevention ; however, thoi 
justice will stretch it as far as lie is able to oblige your I 
ladyship. To say truth, it is a great blessing to the country' 
that he is in the commission, for he hath taken several poor 
off our hands that the law would never lay hold on. I 
know some justices who make as much of committing a 
man to Bridewell as his lordship at 'size would of hanging 
him ; but it would do a man good to see his worship, our 
justice, commit a fellow to Bridewell, he takes so much 
pleasure in it ; and when once we ha'un there, we seldom 
hear any more o'un. He's either starved or eat up by ver- 
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min in a month'8 time." Here the arrival of a visitor put 
an end to the conversation, and Mr. Scout, having under- 
taken the cause and promised it euceess, departed. 

[This Scont was one of tliose fellows who, without any 
knowledge of the law, or being bred to it, take upon them, 
in defiance of an act of Parliament, to act as lawyers in the 
country, and are called so. They are the pesta of society, 
and a scanda] to a profession to which indeed they do 
not belong, and wliich owes to such kind of raecallions the 
ill-will which Veak persona bear towards it. "With this fel- 
V, to whom a little before she would not have conde- 
mded to have spoken, did a certain passion for Joseph, , 
and the Jealousy and the disdain of poor innocent Fanay, t 
betray the Lady Booby into a familiar diaconrae, in MllMP 
she inadvertently confirmed many liints with which Slip- 
slop, whose gallant he was, had p re-acquainted him, and 
whence he had taken an opportunity to assert those severe 
falsehoods of little Fanny which possibly the reader might 
not have been well able to account for if we had not 
thought proper to give him this information. 



CHAPTER rV, 

A BBOBT OHAPTEB, BUT VERT FULL OF ICATTEB, PABnOII- 
LABLT THE ABRIVAI. OF MB. BOOBY AND HIS LADT. 

AfT. that night, and the next day, the Lady Booby passed 
■with the utmost anxiety ; her mind was distracted, and her 
eoni tossed up and down by many turbulent and opposite 
passions. She loved, hated, pitied, scorned, admired, de- 
spised the same person by fits, which changed in a very 
short interval. On Tuesday morning, which happened to 
be a holiday, she went to church, where, to her surprue, 
Mr. Adams published tlie bans again with as audible a 
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Txjfore. It waa lucky for lier tliat, as there was no 
eermon, she had an iiumediate opportunity of returning 
home to vent her rage, which she conld not have concealed 
from the congregation five minutes ■, indeed it was not 
then very nnmerons, the asseinblj consisting of no more 
than Adame, his clerk, his ^rife, the lady, and one of her 
servants. At her retnm she met Shpslop, who accosted her 
in these vrords : " O meam, what doth your ladyship 
think ? To be eiire, lawyer Scout hath carried Joseph and 
Fanny both before the justice. All the parish are in tears, 
and eay thej will certainly be hanged ; for nobody knows 
vhat it is for." " I suppose they deserve it, "says the lady. 
" "What 1 dost th on mention such wretches to me 3" "O 
dear, madam," answered Slipslop, " is it not a pity such a 
graceless young man should die a virulent death I I hope 
the judge will take eommensii ration on Iiia youth. As for 
Fanny, I don't think it signifies much what becomes of 
ber ; and if poor Joseph hath done any thing I could ven- 
ture to swear she traduced him to it ; few men ever come 
to a fragrant punishment hut by those nasty creatures, who 
are a scandal to our sect." The lady was no more pleased 
at this news, after a moment's reflection, tlian Slipslop her- 
self ; for, though she wished Fanny far enough, she did not 
desire the removal of Joseph, especially with her. She was 
pozzled how to act or what to say on this occasion, when a 
coach and six drove into the court, and a servant acquainted 
her with the arrival of her nephew Booby and his lady. 
She ordered them to ho conducted into a drawing-room, 
whither she presently repaired, having composed her coun- 
tenance as well as she could, and being a little satisfied th.it 
the wedding would by these means he at least interrupted, 
and that she should have an opportunity to execute any 
resolution she might take, for which she saw herself pro- 
vided with an excellent instrument in Scout. 

The Lady Booby apprehended her ser\'ant had made a 
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mietake when he mentioned Mr. Booby's ladj ; for she had 
never heard of Lis marriage ; bat liow great was her sur- 
prise when, at her entering the room, her nephew presented 
liie wife to Iier ! Baying, " Madam, this is that charming 
Pamela of whom I am convinced you have heard so much." 
The lady received her with more civihty than he expected ; 

(indeed with the utmost ; for slie was perfectly polite, nor 
had any vice inconsistent witli good-breeding. They passed 
some little time in ordinary discourse, when a servant came 
and whispered Mr. Booby, who presently told the ladies he 
mnst desert them a little on some bosiness of consequence ; 
and as their discourse during his absence would afford lit- 
tle improvement or entertainment to the reader, we will 
leave them for a while to attend Mr. Booby. 



CHAPTEIi T. 



OONTAINISG JUSTICE BtlStNESS ; CUKIOCS PEE0EDENT3 OF DE- 

posrrroNS, and otuek matters necessary to be perused 

BY ALL JDBTIOES OF THE PEACE AND THEIK CLERKS. 



The young squire and his lady were no sooner alighted 
from their coach than the servants began to inquire after 
Mr, Joseph, from whom they said their lady had not heard 
a word, to her great surprise, since he had left Lady Booby's. 
Upon this they were instantly informed of Avhat had lately 
happened, with which they liastily acquainted their master, 
who took an immediate resolution to go himself, and en- 
deavor to restore his Pamela her brother, before she even 
knew she had lost him. 

The justice before whom the criminals were carried, and 
. ,^-'" who lived within a short mile of the lady's house, was 
*»A V I luckily Mr. Booby's acquaintance, by his having an estate 
a^ f- in his neighborhood. Ordering therefore his horses to his 
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set oat for the judgment- seat, and arrived when 
tlie juBttce had almoet finished his bnsineBS. He was con- 
dncted into a hall, where he was acquainted that hia wor- 
ship would wait on him in a moment ; for he had only a 
man and a woman to commit to Bridewell first. As he 
wa6 now convinced he had not a minute to lose, he insisted 
on the servant's introducing liim directly into the room 
where the justice was then executing his office, as he called 
it. Being brought tliither, and tho first comphments 
being passed between the squire and his worship, the for- 
mer asked the latter what crime those two young people 
had been guilty of ? " No great crime," answered the jus- 
tice ; " I have only ordered them to Bridewell foramonth." 
*' But what ifl their crime !" repeated the squire. " Lar- 
ceny, an't please your honor," said Scout. " Aye," says 
the justice, " a kind of felonious larcenous thing. I believe 
I must order them a fittle correction too, a httle stripping 
and whipping." (Poor Fanny, who had hitherto supported 
ail with the thoughts of Joseph's company, trembled ut that 
sound, but indeed without reason, for none but the devil 
himself would have executed such a sentence on her.) 
" Still," said the squire, " I am ignorant of the crime — the 
fact I mean." "Why, there it is in peaper," answered 
the justice, showing him a deposition which, in the absence 
of his clerk, he had T\Tit himself, of which we have with 
great difficulty procured an authentic copy ; and here it fol- 
lows tKrbatim et b'teradtn. : 

The depusition of James Scout, layer, and Thomas Trot- 
ter, yeoTfian, taken hefo-re mee, onet^ his majesty's just- 
asses of the piece for Zumersetshire. 

" TnESK deponants saith, and first Thomas Trotter for 
himself saith, that on the of this instant October, being 
Sabbath-day, betwin the ours of 2 and 4 in the afternoon, he 
zeed Joseph Andrews and Francis Goodwill walk akross a 



certane felde belunging to layer Scout, and ont of the path 
which ledes thru the said felde, and there he zede Joseph 
Andrews with a nife cut one basael twig, of the value, aa ho 
believes, of three half -pence, or thereabouts ; and he saith 
that the said Francis Goodwill was likewise walking on the 
grass out of the said path in the said felde, and did receive 
and karry in her hand the said twig, and bo was cumfart- 
ing, eading, and abatting to the said Joseph therein. And * 
the said James Scout for himself says that he verily belicn 
the said twig to be his own proper twig, ' ' etc. 

" Jesu !" said the squire, " would you commit two per- 
sons to Bridewell for a twig ?" " Tea," said the lawyer, 
" and with great lenity too ; for if he had called it a young 
tree, they would have been both hanged." " Harkee," says 
the justice, taking aside the squire ; " I should not have 
been so severe on this occasion, but Lady Booby desires to 
get tliem out of the parish ; so lawyer Scout will give the 
constable orders to let them run away, if they please ; but it 
seems they intend to marry together, and the lady hath no 
other means, as they are legally settled there, to prevent their 
bringing an incumbrance on her own parish," " Well," 
said the squire, " I will take care my aunt shall be satisfied 
in this point ; and likewise, I promise you, Joseph here 
shall never be any incumbrance on her. I shall be obliged 
to you, therefore, if, instead of Bridewell, you will commit 
them to my custody." " O to be sure, sir, if you desire 
it," answered the justice; and without more ado Joseph 
and Fanny were delivered over to Squire Booby, whom 
/J Joseph very well knew, but little guessed how nearly he 
,wafl related to liim. The justice burned his mittimus, the 
constable was sent about his business, the lawyer made no 
complaint for want of justice, and the prisoners, with ex- 
nlting hearts, gave a thousand thanks to his honor Mr. 
Booby, who did not intend their obligations to him should 
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cease there ; for, ordering liia man bo produce a cloak-bag, 
which he had caused to be brought from Ladj Booby's on 
purpose, he desired the justice tliat he might have Joseph 
with him into a room, where, ordering his servant to take 
out a Bait of his own clothes, with Unen and other necessa- 
ries, he left Joseph to dress himself, who, not yet knowing 
the cause of all this civility, excused his accepting such a 
favor as long as decently he could. Whilst Joseph was 
dressing, the squire repaired to the justice, whom he found 
talking with Fanny ; for. during the examination, she had 
looped her hat over her eyes, which were also bathed in 
tears, and had by that means concealed from his worship 
what might peihaps have rendered the arrival of Mr. Booby 
anneeeseary, at least for herself. The justice no sooner saw 
her countenance cleared up, and her bright eyes shining 
through her tears, than he secretly cursed himself for hav- 
mg once thought of Bridewell for tier. He would willingly 
have sent his own wife thither, to have had Fanny in her 
place. And conceiving almost at the same instant desires 
and schemes to accomphsh them, he employed the minutes 
whilst the squire was absent with Joseph in assuring her 
how sorry he was for having treated her so roughly be- 
fore he knew her merit ; and told her that, since Lady 
Booby was unwilling that she should settle in her parish, 
she was heartily welcome to his, where he promised her his 
protection, adding that he would take Joseph and her into 
his own family, if she hked it, which assurance he con- 
tinned with a squeeze by the hand. She thanked liim very 
kindly, and said, "She would acquaint Joseph with the 
offer, which he would certainly be giad to accept ; for that 
Lady Booby was angry with them both ; though she did 
not know either had done any thing to offend her, but im- 
puted it to Madam Slipslop, who had always been her 
enemy." 

The squire now returned, and prevented any farther con- 
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tinaance of thie conversation ; and the jufitice, oat of a j 
tended respect to his gaest, but in reality from an appro- 
lienaion of a rival (for Le knew nothing of his marriage), 
ordered Fanny into tlie kitchen, whither she gladly retired ; 
nor did the squire, who declined the trouble of explaining 
the whole matter, oppose it. 

It would be unnecessary, if I was able, which indeed 1 
am not, to relate the conversation between those two gen- 
tlemen, which rolled, as I have been informed, entirely on 
the subject of horse-racing. Joseph was soon dressed in the 
plainest dress he could find, which was a blue coat and 
breeches, with a gold edging, and a red waistcoat with the 
same : and as this suit, which was rather too large for the 
squire, exactly fitted liim, so he became it so well, and 
looked BO genteel, that no person would have doubted its 
being as well adapted to his quality as his shape ; nor have 

Bospected, as one might, when my Lord , or Sir , 

or Mr. , appear in lace or embroidery, that the tailor's 

man wore those clothes home on his back which he shonld 
have carried under his arm. 

The squire now took leave of the justice, and calling for 
Fanny, made her and Joseph, against their wills, get into 
the coach with him, which he then ordered to drive to Lady 
Booby's. It had moved a few yards only when the squire 
asked Joseph if he knew who that man was crossing the 
field ; for, added he, I never saw one take such strides be- 
fore. Joseph answered eagerly, " sir, it is Parson 
Adams !" " O la I indeed, and so it is," said Fanny ; 
" poor man I he is coming to do what he could for us. 
Well, he is the worthiest, best-natured creature." " Aye," 
said Joseph ; " God bless him 1 for there is not such another 
in the universe." " The best creature living, sure," criea 
Fanny. " Is he ?" says the squire ; " then I am resolved 
to have the best creature living in my coach ;" and so say- 
ing, he ordered it to stop, whilst Joseph, at his request, hal- 
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looed to the parson, who, well knowing Iiis voice, made all 
the haste imaginable, and soon came up with them. He 
was desired by the master, who couid scarce refrain from 
langhter at his figure, to mount into the coach, which he 
vrith many thanks refused, saying ho could walk by ita side, 
and he'd warrant he kept up with it ; hut he was at length 
over-prevailed on. The squire now acquainted Joseph with 
his marriage ; but he might have spared himself that labor ; 
for his servant, whilst Josepli was dressing, had performd 
that office before. He contiimed to express the vast happi- 
ness he enjoyed in his sister, and the value he had for all 
who belonged to her. Joseph made many bows, and ex- 
pressed as many acknowledgmenta ; and Parson Adams, 
who now first perceived Joseph's new apparel, burst into I 
tears with joy, and fell to rubbing his hands and snapping/ 
his fingers as if be had been mad. 

They were now arrived at tho Lady Booby's, and the 
sqnire, desiring them to wait a moment in the court, walked 
in to his aunt, and calling her out from liis wife, acquainted 
her with Joseph's arrival, saying, " Madam, as I have 
married a vu1;uoits and worthy woman, I am resolved to 
own her relations, and show them all a proper respect ; I 
shall think myself therefore infinitely obliged to all mine 
who will do tlie same. It is tmc, her brother hath been 
your servant, but he is now become my brother ; and I 
have one happiness, that neither hia character, his be- 
havior, or appearance, ^ve me any reason to be ashamed 
of calling him so. In short, he is now below, dressed like 
a gentleman, in which light I intend he shall hereafter 
be seen ; and you will oblige me beyond expression it 
you will admit him to be of our party ; for I know it will 
give great pleasure to my wife, though she will not men- 
tion it." 

This waB a stroke of fortune beyond the Lady Booby's 
hopes or expectation ; she answered lii tn eagerly, ' ' Nephew, 
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you know how eaeily I am prevailed on to do any thin 
which Joseph Andrews desires — phoo, I mean whidi you 
desire me ; and as he is now yonr relation, I cannot refuse 
to entertain him as such." The squire told her he knew 
his obligation to her for her compliance ; and going three 
steps, returned and told her he had one more favor, 
wliich he beheved she would easily grant, as she had ac- 
corded him the former, " There is a young woman — " 
"Nephew," saya she, "don't let my good nature make 
you desire, as ia too commonly the case, to impoae on me. 
Nor tliink, because I have with so much condescension 
agreed to suffer your brother-in-law to como to my table, 
that I will submit to the company of all my own servants, 
and all the dirty trollops in the country," " Madam," an- 
swered the squire, "I believe you never saw this yoong 
creature, I never beheld sucli sweetness and innocence 
joined with such beauty, and withal so genteel." " Upon 
my soul I won't admit her," replied the lady in a passion ; 
" the whole world shan't prevail on me ; I resent even the 
desire as an affront, and — " The squire, who knew her 
inflexibility, interniptcd her by asking pardon, and prom- 
ising not to mention it more. He then returned to Joseph, 
and she to Pamela. He took Joseph aside, and told him 
he would carry him to his sister, but could not prevail as 
yet for Fanny, Joseph begged that he might see his sister 
alone, and then ba with his Fanny ; but the squire, know- 
ing the pleasure his wife would have in her brother's com- 
pany, would not admit it, telling Joseph there would be 
nothing in so short an absence from Fanny, whilst he was 
assured of her safety, adding he hoped he could not so 
easily quit a sister whom he had not seen so long, and who 
BO tenderly loved him. Joseph immediately comphed, for 
indeed no brother could love a sister more ; and recom- 
mending Fanny, who rejoiced that she was not to go before 
Lady Booby, to the care of Hr. Adams, he attended t 
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squire npetaire, whilst Fanny repaired with the parson to 
his bouse, where she thought herself eecure of a kind recep- 
tion. 

CHAPTEK VI. 

OF WHICH TOU AEK DE9IBED TO EEAJ) NO MORE THAN TOTJ 
LIXE. 

The meeting between Joseph and Pamela was not with- 
out tears of joy on both sides, and tlieir embraces were 
fuU of tendemees and affection. They were, however, re- 
garded with much more pleasure by the nephew than by 
the aunt, to whose flame they were fuel only ; and thia 
was increased by the addition of dress, which was indeed 
not wanted to set off the lively colors in whicli Nature bad 
drawn health, strength, comcUness, and youth. In the 
afternoon Joseph, at their request, entertained them with 
the account of hia adventures ; nor could Lady Booby con- 
ceal her dissatiafaction at those parts in which Fanny was 
concerned, especially when Mr. Booby launched forth into 
euch rapturous praises of her beauty. She said, applying 
to her niece, that she wondered her nephew, who had pre- 
tended to marry for love, should think such a subject proper 
to amuse his wife with, adding that, for her part, sho 
should be jealous of a husband who spoke so wannly in 
praise of another woman. Pamela answered, indeed sho 
thought she had cause ; but it was an instance of Mr. 
Booby's aptness to see more beauty in women than they 
were mistresses of. At which words both the women fixed 
their eyes on two looking-glassea, and Lady Booby replied 
that men wore, in the general, very ill judges of Ijcauty ; 
and then, whilst both eoutcmplated only tlicir own faces, 
^ey. paid a cross compliment to each other's charms. 
When the liour of rest approached, which the lady of the 
house deferred as long as decently she could, she informed 
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Joseph (whom for the future we Bhall call Mr. Joseph, 
, having aa good a title to that appellation as many others — 
I mean that iuconteGted one of good clothes) that she had 
ordered a bed to be provided for him. He declined this 
favor to his utmost, for his heart had long been with his 
Fanny ; but she insisted on his accepting it, alleging that 
the parish had no proper accommodation for such a person 
as he was now to esteem himself. Tlie squire and his lady 
both joining with her, Mr. Joseph was at hist forced to give 
over his design of visiting Fanny that evening, who, on her 
side, as impatiently expected him till midnight, when, in 
complacence to Mr. Adams's family, who had sat up two 
hours out of respect to her, she retired to bed, but not to 
sleep ; the thoughts of her love kept her waking, and his 
not roturning according to his promise filled her with un- 
easiness, of which, however, she could not assign any other 
cause than merely that of being absent from him. 

Mr. Joseph rose early in the morning, and visited her in 
whom his soul delighted. She no sooner heard his voice in 
the parson's parlor than she leaped from her bed, and 
dressing herself in a few minutes, went down to him. They 
passed two hours with inexpressible happiness together ; 
and then, having appointed Monday, by Mr. Adams's per- 
mission, for their marriage, Mr. Joseph returned, accord- 
ing to his promise, to breakfast at tlie Lady Booby's, with 
whose behavior, since the evening, we shall now acquaint 
the reader. 

She was no sooner retired to her chamber than she asked 
Slipslop " What she thought of this wonderful creature her 
nephew had married ?" " Madam 1" said Slipslop, not yet 
sufficiently understanding what answer she was to make. 
" I ask you," answered the lady, "what you think of the 
dowdy, my niece, I think I am to call her?" Slipslop, 
wanting no further hint, began to pull her to pieces, and so 
miserably defaced her that it would hare been impoesible 
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The lady gave her 



lown the person, 
all the aseiatance she could, and ended with saying, " l\ 
think, Slipslop, yon havo done her justice ; bnt yet, bad as ] 
6he is, she is an angel compared to this Fanny." Shpslop / 
then fell on Fanny, whom she hacked and hewed in the 
like barbarous manner, concluding with an observation 
that there was always something in those low-life crcatnrea 
which must eternally distinguish them from their bettere. 
*' Eeally," said the lady, "I tliiiik there is one exception 
to yonr rule ; I am certain you may guess who I mean." .i\ 
*' Not I, upon my word, madam," said Slipslop. "I Oi 
mean a young fellow ; sure you are the dullest wretch," 
Baid the lady. " O la I I am indeed. Yes, truly, madam, 
he is an accession," answered Slipslop. '* Aye, is he not, 
Shpalop ?" returned the lady. " Is he not so genteel that 
a prince might, without a blush, acknowledge liim for \m 
Bon ? His beha\-ior is such that would not shame the best 
education. He borrows from his station a condescension in 
every thing to his supcriore, yet tmattended by that mean 
Bervihty which is called good behavior in such persons. 
Every thing he doth hath no mark of the base motive of 
fear, but visibly shows some respect and gratitude, and car- 
ries with it the persuasion of love. And then for his vir- 
tues ; such piety to Ha parents, such tender affection to hia 
Bister, such integrity in his friendship, such bravery, such 
goodness, that, if lie had been bom a gentleman, his wife 
would have possessed the most invaluable blessing !" " To 
be cure, ma'am," says Slipslop. " But as he is," answered 
the lady, "if he had a thousand more good qualities, it 
most render a woman of fashion contemptible even to bo 
Buspected of thinking of him ; yes, 1 sliould despise myself 
for such a thought." " To be sure, ma'am," said Slipslop. 
*' And why to be sure ?" replied the lady ; " thou art al- \ 
ways one's echo. Is he not more worthy of affection than ) 
a dirty country clown, though born of a family as old as the ' 
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fiood ! or an idle, worthless rake, or little pnisny \ 
quality y And yet these we must condemn ourselves to, in 
j order to avoid the censure of the world ; to shan the con- 
I tempt of others, we must ally ouraelves to those we deapiBe ; 
Hwe most prefer birth, title, and fortune, to real merit. It 
lis a tyranny of eustom^ — a tyranny we must comply with, 
for we people of fashion are the slaves of enstom.'' " Marry 
come np !" said Slipslop, who now knew well which party 
to take. " If I was a woman of yonr ladyship's fortune and 
quahty, I would be a slave to nobody." *' Me," said the 
lady ; " I am speaking if a yoniig woman of fashion, who 
had seen nothing of the world, sliould happen to like eucb 
a fellow. Me indeed ! I hope thou dost not imagine — " 
" No, ma'am, to be enre," cries Slipslop. "Not what, 
no?" cried the lady. " Thou art always ready to answer 
before thou hast heard one. So far I must allow he is a 
charming fellow. Me indeed ! No, Slipslop, all thoughts 
of men are over with me. I have lost a husband who — 
but if I should reflect I should run mad. My future ease 
must depend upon forgetful ness. Slipslop, let me hear 
some of thy nonsense, to turn my thouglits another way. 
What dost thou think of Mr. Andrews ?" " Wliy, I think," 
says Slipslop, "he is the handsomest, most properest maa 
I ever saw ; and if I was a lady of the greatest degree it 
would be well for some folks. Your ladyship may talk of 
custom, if you please : but I am confidous there is no more 
comparison between young Mr. Andrews and most of the 
young gentlemen who come to your ladyship's house in Lon- 
don ; a parcel of whipper-snapper sparks : I would sooner 
marry onr old Parson Adams. Never tell me what people 
say whilst I am happy in the arms of him I love. Some 
folks rail against other folks because other folks have what 
some folks would be glad of." "Ami bo," answered the 
lady, " if you was a woman of condition, you would really 
marry Mr. Andrews?" "Yes, I assure your ladyship," re- 
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plied Slipslop, "if he would have me." "Fool, idiot!" 
cries the lady ; " if he would havo a woman of fashion 1 is 
thata queBtion?" "No, truly, madam," said Slipslop, '*"! 
believe it would be none if Fanny was out of the way ; and 
I am confidons, if I was in your ladyship's place, and liked 
Mr. Joseph Andrews, she should not stay in the parish a 
moment. I am sure lawyer Scout would send her packing if 
jonr ladyship would but say the word." This last speech 
of Slipslop raised a tempest in the mind of licr miatrese. She 
feared Scout had betrayed her, or rather that she had be- 
trayed herself. After some silence, and a double change of 
her complexion, first to pale and then to red, she thna 
spoke : " I am astonished at the liberty yon give your 
ton^e. Would you insinuate that I employed Scout against 
this wench on account of the fellow ?" " La, ma'am," said 

■ filipslop, frighted out of her wits, " I assassinate such a 
thtn^ !" " I think you dare not," answered the lady ; " I 
believe my conduct may defy malice itself to assert so cursed 
a slander. If I had ever discovered any wantonness, any 

, li^tness in my behavior ; if I had followed the example 
of some whom thou hast, I believe, seen, in allowing myself 
indecent liberties, even with a husband ; but the dear man 
who is gone" (here she began to sob), " was he alive again" 
(then she produced tears), " could not upbraid me with any 
one act of tenderness or passion. No, Shpslop, all the time 
I cohabited with hira he never obtained even a kias from 
me without my expressing reluctance in the granting it. I 
am sure he liimself never suspected how much I loved him. 
Since his death, thou knowest, though it is almost six 
^ifeaks (it wants but a day) ago, I have not admitted one 
Tiaitor till this fool my nephew arrived. I have confined my- 
flelf quite to one party of friends. And can such a conduct 
" i fear to be arraigned ? To be accused, not only of a 
Bwliich I have always despised, but of fixing it on such 
, a creature so much beneath my notice !" " Upon 
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my word, ma'am, "says Slipslop, " I do not nnderetand yoi 
ladysliip ; nor know I any thing of the matter."" " I believe 
I indeed thon dost not understand me. These are delicacies 
1 which exist only in superior minds ; thy coarse ideas can- 
not comprehend them. Thou art a low creature, of the 
Andrews breed, a reptile of a lower order, a weed that 
grows in the common garden of the creation. " "1 a££ure 
yonr ladyship," saj-s Slipslop, whose passions were almost 
of as high an order as her lady's, " I have no more to do 
with Common Garden than other folks. Really, your lady- 
ship talks of servants as if they were not horn of the Chris- 
itian specious. Servants have flesh and blood as well as 
/huality ; and Mr. Andrews himself is a proof that they have 
Iks good, if not better. And for my own part, I can't per- 
ceive my dears * are coarser than other people's ; and I am 
euro, if Mr. Andrews was a dear of mine, I should not be 
ashamed of him in company with gentlemen ; for whoever 
hath seen him in his new clothes must confess he looks as 
mueli like a gentleman as anybody. Coarse, quotha ! I 
can't bear to hear the poor young fellow nm down neither ; 
for I will say tliis, I never heard him say an ill word 
of anybody in his hfe. I am sure his coarseness doth not 
lie in his heart, for he is the best-natured man in the world ; 
and as for his skin, it is no coarser than other people's, I 
am sure. His bosom, when a boy, was as white as driven 
snow, and where it is not covered with hairs, is so still. 
'Ifaukina 1 if I was Mrs. Andrews, with a hundred a year, 
I should not envy the best slie who wears a head, A 
woman that could not be happy with such a man ought 
never to be so ; for if he can't make a woman happy, I 
never yet beheld the man who could. I say again, I wish I 
was a great lady for his sake. I believe, when I had made a 
gentleman of him, he'd behave so that nobody should de- 
precate what I had done, and I fancy few would venture to 
* Meaning perhaps ideas 
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tell him he was no gentleman to his face, nor to mine 
neither. " At wliich words, taking up the candles, she asked 
her mistress, who bad been some time in ber bed, if she had 
any farther commands ! who mildly answered she bad 
none ; and telling ber ehe was a comical creature, hid her 
good-oigbt. 



CHAPTER TIL 

PHIU)80PHICAI, EEFLECnONB, THE LIKE HOT TO BE FOFTTD IS 
ANT LIGHT FRENCn BOMANOE. MK. BOOBy's QEAVE AD- 
VICE TO JOSKPII, AJJD fanny's ENCODNTEK WPTH A BEAP. 

Habit, my good reader, bath so Tast a prevalence over 
the human mind that there is scarce any tiling too strange 
or too strong to be asserted of it. The story of the miser, 
■who from long accustoming to cheat others carae at last to 
cheat himself, and with great delight and triumph picked 
his own pocket of a guinea to convey to his hoard, is not 
impossible or improbable. In like manner it fares with the 
practisere of deceit, who, from having long deceived their 
acquafnlance, gain at last a power of deceiving tbemselves, 
and acquire that very opinion (Iiowever false) of their own 
Abi utieS ) excellencies, and virtues, into wbicb they have for 
ye9rs_perbaps endeavored to betray tbcir neighbors. Now, 
reader, to apply this observation to my present purpose, 
thou must know that as tbe passion generally called love 
exercises most of the talents of the female or fair world, so 
in this they now and then discover a small inclination to 
deceit, for wbicb thou wilt not be angry with tbe beautiful 
creatures when thou bast considered that at the age of 
seven, or sometliing earlier, miss is instmcted by her ' 
mother that master is a vety monstrous kind of animal, who 
will, if she snfiers him to come too near her, infallibly eat 
her up and grind her to pieces j that, so far from kissing or 
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tojing with him of ber own accord, she must not admit him 
to kise or toy with her ; and, lastly, tliat she must never 
have any afiection towards him ; for if Bhe should, all her 
\ frienda in petticoats would esteem her a traitress, point at 
her, and hunt her out of their society. These impressions, 
being first received, are farther and deeper inculcated by 
their school-mistresses and companions ; so that by the age 
of ten they have contracted such a dread and abhorrence of 
the above-named monster that whenever they see him they 
fly from him as the innocent hare doth from the greyhound. 
Hence, to the age of fourteen or fifteen, they entertain a 
mighty antipathy to master ; they resolve, and frequently 
profess, that tliey will never have any commerce with him, 
and entertain fond hopes of pRsamg their lives out of his 
reach, of the possibility of which they have so visible an 
example in their good maiden aunt. But when they arrive 
at this period, and have now passed their second cUmacteric, 
when their wisdom, groivn riper, begins to see a little far- 
ther, and, from almost daily falling in master's way, to ap- 
prehend the great difficulty of keeping out of it ; and when 
they observe him look often at them, and sometimes very 
eagerly and earnestly too (for the monster seldom takee any 
notice of them till at this age), they then begin to think of 
their danger ; and as they perceive they cannot easily avoid 
him, tlie wiser part bethink themselves of providing by 
other means for their security. They endeavor, by all 
methods they can invent, to render themselves so amiable 
in his eyes that he may have no inclination to hurt them, 
in which they generally succeed so well that his eyes, by 
frequent languishing, soon lessen their idea of his fierceness, 
and so far abate their fears that they venture to parley 
with him ; and when they perceive him so difEerent from 
what be hath been described, all gentleness, softness, kind- 
ness, tendemeas, fondness, their dreadful apprehensions 
vanish in a moment ; and now (it being usual with the 
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human mind to ekip from one extreme to its oppoaite aft 
etLBiJj, and almost aa suddenly, as a bird from one bongb toj 
aDOtiier) love instantly Bacceeds to fear : but, as it happens t 
to personB who have in their infancy been thoroughly fright- j 
ened with certain no-persons called ghosts, that they retain 
their dread o£ those beings after they are convinced that 
there are no snch things, so tliese young ladies, though they I 
no longer apprehend devouring, cannot so entirely shake j 
off alt tliat bath been instilled into them ; they still entertain 
tlie idea of that censure which was so strongly imprinted 
on their tender minds, to which the declarations of abhor- 
rence they every day hear from their companions greatly 
oontribute. To avoid this censure, therefore, is now tlieir 
^nly care, for which purpose they still pretend the same i 
srersion ib tte monster ; and tbc more tliey love him, the j 
more ardently they counterfeit the antipathy. By the con- ) 
"tinual and constant practice of which deceit on others, they 
at length impose on themselves, and really believe they jn 
■tate what they love. Thus indeed it happened to Lady,i_ 
3ooby, who loved Joseph long before she knew it, and 
now loved him much more than she enepected. She had 
indeed, from the time of his sister's arrival in the quality of 
her niece, and from the instant she viewed him in the drees 
and character of a gentleman, began to conceive secretly a 
design which love had concealed from herself till a dream r+ E*^ 

Iwtrayed it to her. <,^ "^ 

She had no sooner risen than she sent for her nephew. 
WHen he came to her, after many compliments on liia 
ehoice, she told him, " He might perceive, in her conde- 
Kension to admit her own servant to her table, that she 
looked on the family of Andrews as his relations, and in- 
deed hers ; that as he had married into such a family, it 
became him to endeavor by all methods to raise it as much 

possible. At length she advised him to use all his heart 
to diasnade Joseph from his intended match, which would 
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Btill enlarge their relation to meanness and poverty, con- 
clnding that, by a commission in the army, or some other 
genteel employment, lie might soon put yoting Jlr. Andrews 
on the foot of a gentleman ; and that being once done, his 
accomplishments might quickly gain him an alliance which 
would not be to their discredit. ' ' 

Her nephew heartily embraced this proposal ; and fin- 
ding Mr. Joseph with his wife, at his return to hor cham- 
ber, he immediately began thus: "My love to my dear 
Pamela, brother, will extend to all her relations ; nor shall 
I show them less respect than if I had married into the 
family of a duhe, I hope I have given you some early tee- 
timonies of this, and shall continue to give you daily more. 
Ton will excuse me, therefore, hrotlier, if my concern for 
your interest makes me mention what may be perhaps dis- 
agreeable to you to hear : but I must insist upon it, that if 
you have any valne for my alliance or my friendship, you 
will decline any thoughts of engaging farther with a girl who 
is, as you are a relation of mine, so much beneath you. I 
know there may be at first some difficulty in your com- 
pliance, but that will daily diminish, and you will in tho 
end sincerely thank me for my ad\ice. I own, indeed, tho 
] girl is liandsome ; but beauty alone is a poor ingredient, and 
(will make but an uncomfortable marriage." "Sir," said 
Joseph, " I asauro you her beauty is her least perfection ; 
nor do I know a virtue which that yonng creature is not 
poBsessed of." " As to her virtues," answered Mr. Booby, 
" you can he yet but a slender judge of them ; but if she 
had never so many, you will find her equal in these among 
her superiors in birth and fortime, which now you are to 
esteem on a footing with yourself ; at least I will take care 
they shall shortly be so, unless you prevent me by degrading 
yourself with such a match — a match I have hardly patience 
to think of, and which would l>reat the hearts of your 
parents, who now rejoice in the expectation of seeing you 
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make a figure in the world." " I know not," replied 
Joseph, " that my parente have any power over my inclina- 
tions ; nor am I obliged to sacrifice my happineee to their 
whim or ambition : besides, I shall be very sorry to see that 
the unexpected advancement of my sister shoald so suddenly 
inspire them with this wicked pride, and make them despise 
their equals. I am resolved on no account to quit my dear 
Fanny ; no, though I could raise her as high above her 
preeent station as you have niy sister." " Tour sister, as 
well as myself." said Booby, " are greatly obliged to you 
for the comparison : but, sir, she is not worthy to be com- 
pared in beauty to my Pamela ; nor hath she half her merit. 
And besides, sir, as you civilly throw my marriage with 
your sister in my teeth, I must teach you the wide differ- 
ence between ua : my fortune enabled me to please myself ; 
and it would have been as overgrown a folly in me to Iiave 
omitted it as in you to do it." " My fortune enables me to 
please myself Ukewise," said Joseph ; " for all my pleasure 
ie centred in Fanny ; and whilst I have health I shall be 
able to support her with my labor in that station to which 
she was bom, and with which she is content. " " Brother, 
said Pamela, " Mr. Booby advises you as a friend ; and no 
doubt my papa and mamma will be of his opinion, and will 
have great reason to be angry with you for destroying what 
hia goodness bath done, and throwing down our family 
again, after be hath raised it. It would become you better, 
brother, to pray for the assistance of grace agiunst such 
passion than to indulge it," " Sure, sister, you arc not in 
eameet ; I am sure she is yourccjual, at least." " She was 
my eqnal," answered Pamela ; " but I am no longer Pamela 
Andrews ; I am now this gentleman's lady, and, as such, am 
above her. I hope I shall never behave with an unbecom- 
ing pride : but at the same time I shall always endeavor 
to know myself, and question not the assistance of grace to^ 
that purpose." They were now summoned to or^^ast^ > 
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and thB8 ended their discourse for the present, very little t 

the satiBfaction of any of the parties, 

FaEDj was now walking in an avenue at some distance 
from the house, where Joseph had promised to take the first 
opportnnity of coming to her. She had not a etuUing in 
the world, and had subsisted ever since her return entirely 
on the charity of Parson Adams. A young gentleman, at- 
tended by many Bervants, came ap to her, and aeked her if 
that was not the Lady Booby's house before him ? This 
indeed he well knew, but liad framed the question for no 
other reason than to miike her look up, and discover if her 
face was equal to the delicacy of her shape. He no sooner 
saw it than he was struck with amazement. lie stopped his 
horse, and swore she was the most beautiful creature he 
ever beheld. Then, instantly alighting and deUvering hie 
horse to his servant, he rapt out half a dozen oaths that he 
would kisa her, to which she at first submitted, beting 
he would not be rude ; bat he was not satisfied with the 
civility of a salute, nor even with the rudest attack he could 
make on her lips, but caught her in his arms, aud endeav- 
ored to kiss her breasts, which with aU her strengtli she re- 
sisted, and, as our spark was not of the Herculean race, with 
some difficulty prevented. The young gentleman, being 
soon out of breath in the struggle, quitted her, and remount- 
ing his horse, called one of his servants to him, whom he 
ordered to stay behind with her, and make her any oSera 
whatever to prevail on her to return home with him in the 
evening, and to assure her he would take her into keeping. 
He then rode on with his other servants, and arrived at the 

' lady's house, to whom he waa a distant relation, and was 
come to pay a visit. 

The trusty follow, who was employed in an office he had 

' been long accustomed to, discharged his part with all the 

• fidehty and dexterity imaginable, but to no purpose. She 

• was entirely deaf to his offers, and rejected them with the 
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ntmoet diBd^n. At last the pimp, w}io Iiitd perhaps more^ 
warm blood about him than Ms master, began to Bolieit for ' 
himself ; he told her, thougli lie was a, servant, he was a man ,' 
of Bome fortune, which he would make her the miBtress of ; 
and this without any iiieult to her virtue, for that lie would 
many her. She answered, if his master himself, or the 
greatest lord in the land would marry her, she would refuse 
}um. At last, being weary with persuasions, and on fire 
with charms whicli would have almost kindled a flame in 
the bosom of an ancient philosopher or modem divine, he 
fastened his horse to the ground, and attacked her with 
much more force than the gentleman had exerted. Poor 
Fanny would not have been able to resist his rudeness any' 
long time, but the Deity who presides over chaste love sent 
her Joseph to her assistance. He no sooner came within 
eight, and perceived her struggling with a man, than, like 
a cannon-ball, or like lightning, or any tiling that is swifter, 
if any thing be, he ran towards her, and coming np just as 
the ravisher had torn her handkerchief from her breast, be- 
fore his hps had touched that seat of innocence and bliss, \''^ 
lie dealt him so lusty a blow in that part of his neck which ' 
a rope would have become with the utmost propriety, that 
the fellow staggered backwards ; and perceiving he liad to 
do with something rougher than the little, tender, trem- 
bling hand of Fanny, he quitted her, and, turning about, 
saw his rival, with fire flashing from his eyes, again ready to 
aeeail him ; and indeed before he could well defend liim- 
Bfilf, or return the first blow, he received a second, which, 
had it fallen on that part of the stomach to which it was 
directed, would have been probably the last he would have 
had any occasion for. But the ra^dsher, lifting up his hand, 
drove the blow upwards to his mouth, whence it dislodged 
three of his teeth ; and now, not conceiving any extraordi- 
nary affection for the beauty of Joseph's person, nor being 
extremely pleased with this method of salutation, he col- ■ 
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lected all his force, and aimed a blow at Joseph's brc 
which he artfully parried with one fist, so that it lost its 
force entirely in air ; and stepping one foot backward, he 
darted his fist so fiercely at his enemy, that, had he not 
caught it in his hand (for he was a boxer of no inferior 
fame), it must have tmnbled him on the ground. And 
now the ravisher meditated another blow, which he aimed 
at that part of the breaet where the heart is lodged ; Joseph ■ 
did not catch it as before, yet bo prevented ite aim that it 
fell directly on his nose, but with abated force. Joseph 
then, moving both fist and foot forwards at the same time, 
threw his head so dexterously into the stomach of the 
ravisher that he fell a lifeless lump on the field, where he 
lay many minutes breathless and motionless. 

When Fanny saw her Joseph receive a blow in hU face, 
and blood rnnning in a stream from him, she began to tear 
her hair and invoke all human and divine power to hie as- 
sistance. She was not, however, long under this affliction 
before Joseph, having conquered his enemy, ran to her and 
assured her he was not hurt ; she then instantly fell on her 
knees and thanked God that he had made Joseph the means 
of her rescue, and at the same time preserved him from 
being injured in attempting it. She offered, with her 
handkerchief, to wipe his blood from his face ; but he, see- 
ing his rival attempting to recover his legs, turned to hira 
and asked him if he had enough. To which the other an- 
swered he had ; for he believed he had fought with the 
devil instead of a man ; and, loosening his horse, said he 
should not have attempted the wench if he had known she 
had been so well provided for. 

Fanny now begged Joseph to return with her to Parson 

Adams, and to promise that he would leave her no more. 

These were propositions so agreeable to Joseph, that, had 

he heard them, he would have given an immediate aeeent ; 

. but indeed his eyes were now his only sense ; for yon maj 
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remember, reader, that the raviaher had tore her handker-/ 
chief from Fanny's neck, by which he had diecovered snchj 
a sight, that Joseph hath declared all the statues he even 
beheld were so much inferior to it in beauty, that it was J 
more capable of converting a man into a statue than of [ 
being initiated by the greatest master of that art. This I 
modest creatnre, whom no warmth in summer could ever 
induce to expose her charms to the wanton sun, a modesty 
to which, perhaps, they owed their inconceivable whiteness, 
bad stood many minutes bare-necked in the presence of 
Joseph before her apprehension of his danger and the hor- 
ror of seeing his blood would suffer her once to reflect on 
what concerned herself ; till at last, when the cause of her 
concern had vanished, an admiration at his silence, to- 
gether with ohserinng the fixed position of his eyes, pro- 
duced an idea in the lovely maid which brought more blood 
into her face than had flowed from Joseph's nostrils. The 
enowy hue of her bosom was Hkewise changed to vermilion 
at the instant when she clapped her handkerchief round her 
neck. Joseph saw the uneasiness she suffered, and immedi- 
ately removed his eyes from an object in surveying which 
he had felt the greatest delight which the organs of sight 
were capable of conveying to his soul ; bo great was liis fear 
of offending her, and so truly did his passion for her de- 
serve the noble name of love. 

Fanny, being recovered from her confusion, which ' 
almost equalled by what Joseph had felt from observing it, 
again mentioned her request ; this was instantly and gladly 
complied with ; and together they crossed two or three 
fields, which brought them to the habitation of Mr. Adams. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 
A DiBOommE ^Hicn happened between ub. adahb, kbb. 

ADAMB, JOSEPn, AND FANNT ; WITH BOME BEHATIOK 07 
KB. ADAMS WHICH WILL BE CALLED BY BOME FEW BSAD^ 
EBB VEET LOW, ABSUBD, AND UNNATURAL. 



The parson and his wife had just ended a long dispi 
when the lovera came to tlie door. Indeed, this young 
couple had been the subject of the dispute ; for Mrs. Adams 
was ono of those prudent people who never do any tiling to 
injure their families, or, perhaps, one of those good mothers 
who would even stretch their couBcience to serve their chil- 
dren. She had long entertained hopes of seeing her eldest 
daughter succeed Mrs. Slipslop, and of making her second 
son an exciBeman by Lady Booby's interest. These were 
expectations she could not endnre the thoughts of quitting, 
and was, therefore, -very uneasy to see her husband so reso- 
lute to oppose the lady's intention in Fanny's affair. She 
told him, " It behooved every man to take the first care of 
hia family ; that he had a wife and bix children, the main- 
taining and providing for whom would be business enough 
for hhn withont intermeddUng in other folks' affaire ; that 
he had always preached up submission to superiors, and 
would do ill to give an example of the contrary behavior in 
liis own conduct ; that if Lady Booby did wrong slie must 
answer for it herself, and the Bin would not lie at their 
door ; tliat Fanny had been a servant, and bred up in the 
lady's own family, and consequently she must have known 
more of her than they did, and it was very improbable, if 
she had behaved herself well, that the lady would have 
been so bitterly her enemy ; that perhaps he was too much 
I inclined to think well of her because she was handsome, but 
I, handsome women were often no better than they should be ; 
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that G — made ugly women as well as handsome ones ; and 
that if a woman had virtue it Bignified nothing whether she 
had beanty or no." For all which reasons she concluded 
he should oblige the lady, and stop the future publication 
of the banns. But all these excellent arguments had no 
effect on the parson, who persisted in doing his duty with- 
out regarding the consequence it might have on his worldij 
interest. He endeavored to answer her as well as he could ; 
to which she had just finished her reply (for she had always 
the last word everywhere but at church) when Joseph and 
Fanny entered their kitchen, where the parson and his wife 
then sat at breakfast over some bacon and cabbage. There 
was a coldness in the civility of Mrs. Adams which persons 
of accurate speculation might have observed, but escaped 
her present guests ; indeed, it was a good deal covered by 
the heartiness of Adams, who no sooner heard that Fanny 
had neither eat nor drank that morning than he presented 
her a bone of bacon ho had just been gnawing, being tho 
only remains of his provision, and then ran nimbly to the 
tap and produced a mug of small beer, which he called 
ale ; however, it was the best in his honse, Joseph, ad- 
dressing himself to tlie parson, told him the discourse which 
had passed between Squire Booby, his eiater, and liimself, 
concerning Fanny ; he then acquainted him with tho dan- 
gers whence he liad rescued her, and communicated some 
apprehensions on her account. lie concluded that he 
ehould never have an easy moment till Fanny was absolutely 
his, and begged tliat he might be suffered to fetch a license, 
Baying he could easily borrow the money. The parson an- 
swered that he had already given his sentiments concern- 
ing a license, and that a very few days would make it un- 
necessary. "Joseph," says he, " I wish tliis haste doth 
not arise rather from your impatience than your fear ; but as 
it certainly springs from one of these causes, I will examine 
both. Of each of these, therefore, in their turn ; and first 
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for the first of these, namely, impatience. Now, child, ' 
rauBt inform yon that if in your pm-posed marriage with thia 
yomig woman yon have no intention but the indnlgonce of 
carnal appetites, yon are gnilty of a very lieinous sin. Mar- 
riage was ordained for nobler purposes, as yon will learn 
wlien you hear the service provided on that occasion read 
to you. Nay, perhaps, if yon are a good lad, I shall give 
you a sermon gratis, wherein I shall demonstrate how little 
regard ought to be had to the flesh on sucli occasions. The 
text will be, cliild, Matthew the 5th, and part of the 28th 
verse — WlLOSoeoer looketh on, a woman, so as to htgt after 
Tier. The latter part I shall omit as foreign to my pnrposo. 
Indeed, all such brutal lusts and affections are to be greatly 
subdued, if not totally eradicated, before the vessel can be 
said to be consecrated to honor. To marry with a view of 
gratifying those inclinations is a prostitution of that holy 
ceremony, and must entail a curse on all who so hghtly un- 
dertake it. If, therefore, this haste arises from impatience, 
yon are to correct, and not give way to it. Now, as to the 
second head which I proposed to speak to, namely, fear : 
it argues a diffidence, highly criminal, of that Power in " 
which alone we should put our trust, seeing we may be well 
assured that He is able, not only to defeat tlie designs of our 
enemies, but even to turn their hearts. Instead of taking, 
therefore, any imjustitiable or desperate means to rid our- 
selves of fear, we should resort to prayer only on these 
occasions ; and we may be then certain of obtaining what is 
best for us. When any accident threatens us we are not to 
despair, nor, when it overtakes us, to grieve ; we must sub- 
mit in all things to the will of Providence, and not set our 
affections so much on any tiling here as not to be able to 
quit it without reluctance. You are a young man, and can 
know but little of tliia world ; I am older, and have seen a 
, great deal. All passions are criminal in their excess ; and 
even love itself, if it is not subservient to our duty, may 
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render us blind to it. Had Abraham so loved hie Bon Isaac 
as to refuse the eacriflce reijiured, is there any of lis who 
•would not condemn him ? Joseph, I know your many good 
qaalities, and value you for them ; but as I am to render 
an account of your soul, wliich is committed to my cure, I 
cannot see any fault ivithout reminding you of it. You are 
too much ineUned to passion, child, and have set your 
affections so absolutely on this yoimg woman, that if G— 
required her at your hands, I fear you would relnctantly 
part with her. Now, believe me, no Christian ought so to\ 
set his heart on any pursoh or thing in this world, but that, \' 
when'ever it sliall be required or taken from hirn in any * ' 
manner "by Divine Providence, he may be able, peaceably, 
quietlj^and contentedly, to resign it." At which words 
one came hastily in and acquainted Mr. Adams that his 
youngest son was drowned. He stood silent a moment, and 
soon began to stamp about the room and deplore his loss \ 
■with the bitterest agony. Joseph, who was overwhelmed 
with concern likewise, recovered liimself sufficiently to en- 
deavor to comfort the parson ; in which attempt ho used 
many arguments that he had at several times remembered 
out of his own discourses, both in private and public (for \ 
he was a great enemy to the passions, and preached nothing : 
more than the conquest of them by reason and grace), but 
he was not at leisure now to hearken to his advice. " Child, 
child," said he, " do not go about impossibihties. Had it 
been any other of my children I could have borne it with 
patience ; but my little prattler, the darling and comfort 
of my old age — the little wretch, to be snatched out of life 
just at his entrance into it ; the sweetest, best-tempered 
boy, who never did a thing to offend me. It was but this 
morning I gave him his first lesson in Qum Genus. This 
was the very book he learnt ; poor child I it is of no further 
use to thee now. He would have made the best scholar, 
and have been an ornament to the Church ; such parte and 
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Buch goodness never met in one bo yoang." " And t 
Iiandsoraeat lad too," says Mrs. Adams, recovering from 
a Ewoon in Fanny's arme. " My poor Jacky, shall I never 
see thee more!" cries tlie parson. "Yes, surely," says 
JoEcpb, " and in a better place ; you will meet again, never 
to part more." 1 believe the parson did not hear these 
words, for he paid little regard to them, bnt went on laments 
ing, whilst the tears trickled down into his bosom. At last 
he cried out, " "Where is my little darling ?" and was sally- 
ing ont, when to his great surprise and joy, in which I hope 
the reader will sympathize, he met his son in a wet con- 
dition indeed, bnt alive and running towards him. The 
person who brought the news of his misfortune had been a 
little too eager, as people sometimes are, from, I believe, 
no very good principle, to relate ill news ; and, having seen 
him fall into the river, instead of running to his assistance, 
directly ran to acquaint his father of a fate wliich he had 
concluded to be inevitable, bnt whence the child was re- 
lieved by the same poor pedler who had relieved his father 
before from a leas distress. The parson's joy was now as 
extravagant as his grief had been before ; he kissed and 
embraced his son a thousand times, and danced about the 
room like one frantic ; but as soon as he discovered the face 
of his old friend the pedler, and heard the fresh obligation 
he had to him, what were his sensations i not those which 
two courtiers feel in one another's embraces ; not those 
with which a great man receives the vile, treaeheroos en- 
gines of hia wicked purposes ; not those with which a worth- 
less younger brother wishes his elder joy of a son, or a man 
congratulates his rival on his obtaining a mistress, a. place, 
or an honor. No, reader ; he felt the ebullition, the over- 
flowings of a full, honest, open heart, towards the person 
who had conferred a real obligation, and of which, if thou 
canst not conceive an idea within, I will not vainly endeavor 
to assist thee. 
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Wten these tnmiilts were over, the parson, taking JoEeph 
aside, proceeded thus — " JTo, Joseph, do not give too mnch 
■way to thy pafisione, if thou dost expect happinees," The 
patience of Joseph, nor perhape of Job, could bear no 
longer ; he interrupted the parson, saying, " It was eaeier 
to give advice than to take it ; nor did he perceive he could 
BO entirely eonqner himself, when he apprehended he had 
lost his son, or when he found him recovered." "Boy," 
rephed AdamB, raising his voice, " it doth not become 
green heads to advise gray hairs. Thou art ignorant of the 
tenderness of fatherly affection ; when thou art a father 
thou wilt be capable then only of knowing what a father can 
feel. No man is obliged to impossibilities : and the loss of 
a child is one of those great trials where our grief may be 
allowed to become immoderate." " WcU, sir," cries 
Joseph, " and if I love a mistress as well as you your child, 
surely her loss would grieve me equally," " Yes, but such 
love is foolishness and wrong in itself, and ought to be con- 
quered," answered Adams; "it savors too much of the 
flesh." " Sure, sir," says Joseph, " it is not sinful to love 
my wife, no, not even to dote on her to distraction 1" 
" Indeed but it is," says Adams. " Every man ought to 
love his wife, no doubt ; we are commanded so to do ; but 
we ought to love her with moderation and discretion." " J 
am afraid I shall be guilty of some sin in spite of all my 
endeavors," says Joseph; "for I shall love without any 
moderation, I am sure." " You talk foohshly and child* 
iflhly," cries Adams. "Indeed," says Mrs. Adams, who I 
had hstened to the latter part of tlieir conversation, " joa \ 
talk more foolishly yourself, I hope, my dear, you will 
never preach any such doctrine as that husbands can love 
their wives too well. If I knew you had such a sermon ia 
the house I am sure I would bum it ; and I declare, if I had 
not been convinced you had loved me as well as you could, 
I cao answer for myself, I should have hated and despised 
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you. Marry come np t Fine doctrine, indeed 1 A wife 
Jiatb a right to insist on her husband's loving her a£ mnch 
aa ever lie can ; and he is a sinful villain who doth not. 
Doth he not promiac to love her, and to comfort her, and 
to cherifih her, and all that ? I am Bure I remember it all 
as well as if 1 had repeated it over but yesterday, and shall 
i never forget it. Besides, 1 am certain yon do not preach 
\ as you practise ; for you have been a loving and a cherish* 
ing husband to me ; that's the truth on't ; and why you 
should endeavor to put such wicked nonsense into thia 
yoimg man's head I cannot devise. Don't hearken to him, 
Mr. tToseph ; be as good a husband as you are able, and 
love your wife with all your body and soul too." Here a 
violent rap at the door put an end to their discourse, and 
produced a scene which the reader will lind iii the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER IX. 



nsrr wHicn the roLrrE laht booby and i 

FRIEND PAID TO THE PARSON. 



t Poi^H 



The Lady Booby had no sooner had an account from the 
gentleman of his meeting a wonderful beauty near her hoase, 
and perceived the raptures with which he spoke of her, 
than, immediately concluding it must bo Fanny, she began 
to meditate a design of bringing them better acquainted, 
and to entertain hopes that the fine clothes, presents, and 
promises of tliis youth would prevail on her to abandon 
Joseph. She therefore proposed to her company a walk in 
the fields before dinner, when she led them towards Mr. 
Adams's house ; and, as she approached it, told them if 
they pleased she would divert them with one of the most 
ridiculous sights they had ever seen, which was an old 
foolish parson, who, she said, laughing, kept a wife and six 
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lirats on a salary of about twenty ponnda a year ; adding 
that there irafi not such another ragged family in the par- 
iah. They all readily agreed to this visit, and arrived 
'whilst Hrs. Adams was declaiming as in tlio last chapter. 
BeaQ Didapper, which was the name of the young gentle- 
man we have seen riding towards Lady Booby's, with hie 
cane mimicked the rap of a London footman at the door. 
The people witliin, namely, Adams, his wife and three 
children, Joseph, Fanny, and the pedler, were all thrown 
into confusion by this knock, but Adams went directly to 
the door, which being opened, the Lady Boohy and her 
company walked in, and were received by the pareon with 
sbont two hundred bows, and by his wife with as many cour- 
tesies ; the latter telling the lady " She was ashamed to be 
seen in such a pickle, and that her house was in such a ht- 
ter ; but that if she had expected eucli an honor from her 
ladyship she should have found her in a better manner." 
The parson made no apologies, though he was in his half- 
cateock and a flannel night-cap. He said " They were 
heartily welcome to his poor cottage," and, turning to Mr, 
Didapper, cried out, " Non mea renid^t in d<nno laati- 
nar." The bean answered, "He did not understand 
Welsh ;" at which the parson stared and made no reply. 

Mr. Didapper, or Beau Didapper, was a young gentleman 
of about four foot five inches in height. He wore his own 
hair, though the scarcity of it might have given him suffi- 
cient excuse for a periwig. His face was thin and pale ; 
the shape of his body and legs none of the beat, for ho had 
very narrow shoulders and no calf ; and his gait might 
more properly be called hopping than walking. The quali- 
fications of Ilia mind were well adapted to his pereon. We 
shall handle them first negatively. He was not entirely ig- 
norant ; for he could talk a little French and sing two or 
three Italian songs : he had lived too mnch in the world to 
he bashful, and too much at court to be proud : ho seemed 
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not much inclined to avarice, for he was profnse in hie € 
peneeB ; nor had he all the features of prodigality, for he 
never gave a shilling : no hat^^ of women, for he always 
dangled after them; yet so little subject to luet. tliat he 
had, among those who knew him best, the character of great 
moderation in his pleasures; no drinker of wine; nor so 
addicted to passion but that a hot word or two from an ad- 
versary made him immediately cool, 

Now, to give hhn only a dash or two on the afflrraative 
Bide : thongh he was born to an immense fortune, he chose, 
for the pitiful and dirty consideration of a place of little 
consequence, to depend entirely on the will of a fellow 
whom they call a great man ; who treated him with the ut- 
most disrespect, and exacted of him a plenary obedience to 
his commands, which he implicitly submitted to, at the ex- 
pense of his conscience, his honor, and of his country, in 
which he had himself so very large a share. And to finish 
his character; as he waa entirely well satisfied with his own 
person and parts, so he was very apt to ridicule and langh 
at any imperfection in another. Such was the little person, 
or rather thing, that hopped after Lady Booby into Mr. 
Adams's kitchen. 

The parson and his company retreated from the chimney- 
side, where they had been seated, to give room to the lady 
and hers. Instead of returning any of the courtesies or ex- 
traordinary civility of Sirs. Adams, the lady, turning to 
Mr. Booby, cried out, ^'Quelle Sete! Quel Animal/" 
And presently after discovering Fanny (for she did not 
need the circumstance of her standing by Joseph to assure 
the identity of her person), she asked the beau " Whether 
he did not think her a pretty girl?" "Begad, madam," 
answered he, '"tie the very same I met." "I did not 
imagine," replied the lady, "you had so good a taste.'* 
" Because I never liked you, I warrant," cries the beaa. 
" Ridiculous I " said she: " you know you was always my 
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avenion." " I would never mention aversion," answered , 
the bean, " with that face ;* doar Lady Boobj, wash yovx \ 
face before yon montion aversion, I beseech you." He 
then knghed, and turned abont to coqnet it with Fanny, 

Mrs. Adame had Iteen all this time begging and praying 
the ladies to sit down, a favor wluch ehe at last obtained. 
The little boy to whom the accident had happened still 
keeping his place by the fire, was chid by his mother for 
not being more mannerly : but Lady Booby took his part, 
and, commending his beauty, told the parson he was his 
very picture. She then, seeing a book in his hand, asked 
" If ho could read f" " Yes," cried Adams, " a little Latin, 
madam : he is just got into Quae Genus." "A fig for 
q aeer ge nius !" answered she ; " let me hear him read a 
little English." " Lege, Dick, lege," said Adams : but the 
boy made no answer, till he saw the parson knit his brows, 
aud then cried, " I don't understand you, father." " IIow, 
boy 1" says Adams ; " what doth lego make in the imper- 
ative mood? Legito, doth it not?" "Yea," answered 
IMck. " And what besides?" says the father. "Lege," 
quoth the son, after some hesitation. " A good boy," says 
the father : " and now, child, what is the English of 
logo V To which the boy, after long puzzling, answered 
he could not tell. "How !" cries Adarns, in a passion ; 
" what, hath the water washed away your learning ? Why, 
what is Latin for the Enghsh verb read ? Consider before 
you speak." The child considered some time, and then the 
pareon cried twice or thrice, " Le — , Le — ." Dick an- 
swered, "Lego." "Very well; and then what is the 
English," says the parson, "of the verb lego?" "To 
read," cried Dick. "Very well," said the parson; "a 
good boy : yon can do well if you will take pains. I ad- 
mire your ladyship he is not much above eight yeara old, 

* Lest ttuB BhoDld ^^mu tmtiatim] to some readcn. we Uiinlt ytoptt 
o acqusint them that it ia t^keo verbatim from verj polite oonvenfttion. 
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and is out of liis Propria qufe Maribus already. Comll 
Dick, read to Ler ladysliip " — which she again deeiring, in 
order to give the beau time and opportunity with Fanny, 
Dick began as in the following chapter. ^ 



CHAPTER X. 

,■ THE mSTOBY OF TWO FEIENDe, WHICH MAT AFFORD AN CBE- 
. \ y FUL LKSBON TO ALL THOBE PE&80S8 WHO HAPFEN TO TAKB 

i^*v S- . UP THEIH KBSIDENOB IN UABBEGD FAMILIB8. 

.\|J ' " Leonard and Paul were two friendB." "Pronounce 
i-'^fviy it Lennard, cliild," cried the parson. "' Pray, Mr. Adams," 
'*^ Bays Lady Booby, " let your son read without interrup- 

tion," Dick then proceeded, " Lennard and Paul were 
two friends, who, having been educated togetlier at the 
same school, commenced a friendship which they preserved 
a long time for each other. It was so deeply fixed in both 
their minds, that a long absence, during which tliey had 
maintained no correspondence, did not eradicate nor lessen 
it : but it revived in all its force at their first meeting, 
which was not till after fifteen years' absence, most of 
which time Lennard had spent in the East Indi-es," " Pro- 
nounce it short, Indies," says Adams, " Pray, sir, be 
quiet," says the lady. The boy repeated, "in the East 
Indies, whilst Paul had served liis king and country in the 
army. In which different services they had foimd snch dif- 
ferent success, that Lennard was now married, and retired 
with a fortune of thirty thousand pounds; and Paul was 
arrived to the degree of a lieutenant of foot, and was not 
worth a single shilling. 

' ' The regiment in which Paul was stationed happened to 
be ordered into quarters within a small distance from the 
estate which Lennard had purchased, and where he was set- 
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tied. This latter, who was now become a country gentle- 
man, and a jnstice of peace, came to attend the quarter bcs- 
BJone in the town where hie old friend waa ijuartered, soon 
after his arrival. Some affair in which a Buldier waa con- 
cerned occasioned Pan! to attend the justicee. Manhood, 
and time, and the change of climate had so much altered 
Leonard, that Paul did not immediately recollect the fea- 
tnrefl of his old acquaintance : bnt it was otherwise with 
Lennard. He knew Paul the moment he saw Iiim ; nor 
cottld he contain himself from quitting the bench and run- 
nicg hastily to embrace him. Paul stood at first a little 
Bnrprieed ; but had soon sufficient information from his 
friend, whom he no sooner remembered than he returned 
his embrace with a passion which made many of the specta- 
tors laugh, and gave to some few a mnch higher and more \ 
agreeable sensation, J 

" Not to detain the reader with minnte circniaetancee, 
Lennard insisted on his friend's returning with him to his 
house that evening ; which request was complied with, and 
leave for a month's absence for Paul obtained of the com- 
manding officer, 

" If it was possible for any circumstance to give any ad- 
dition to the happiness which Paul proposed in tins visit, 
lie received that additional pleasure by finding, on his ar- 
rival at his friend's house, tliat liis lady was an old acquaint- 
ance which he had formerly contracted at his quarters, and 
who had always appeared to be of a most agreeable temper ; 
a character she had ever maintained among her intimates, 
being of that number every individual of which is called 
quite the best sort of woman in the world. 

" But, good as this lady was, she was still a woman ; that 
18 to say, an angel, and not an angel." " You must mis- 
take, child," cries the parson, " for you read nonsense." 
*' It 18 so in the book," answered the son. Mr. Adams was 
then silenced by authority, and Dick proceeded. " For 
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though her pereon was of that kind to which men attribota 
the name of angel, yet in her mind she was perfectly 
woman. Of which a great degree of obstinacy gave the 
most remarkable and perhaps most pemicions instance. 

" A day or two passed after Paul's arrival before any in- 
stances of this appeared ; but it was impossible to conceal it 
long. Both she and her husband soon lost all apprehension 
from their friend's presence, and fell to their disputes with 
as much vigor as ever. These were still pursued with the 
utmost ardor and eagerness, however trifling the causes 
were whence they first arose. Nay, however incredible it 
may seem, the Httle consequence of the matter in debate 
was frequently given as a reason for tlie fierceness of the 
contention, as thus : ' If you loved me, sure you would 
never dispute with me such a trifle as this, ' The answer to 
which is very obvious ; for tlie argument would hold equally 
on both sides, and was constantly retorted with some addi- 
tion, as — ' 1 ain sure I have much more reason to say so, 
who am in the right. ' During all these disputes, Paul al- 
ways kept strict silence, and preserved an even connte- 
nance, without sho-vving tlie least visible inclination to either 
party. One day, however, when madam had left the room 
in a violent fury, Lennard could not refrain from referring Ids 
cause to his friend. ' Was ever any thing so unreasonable,' 
saya he, * as tliis woman I Wliat shall I do with her ? I dote 
on her to distraction ; nor have I any cause to complain of, 
more than this obstinacy in her temper ; whatever she as- 
serts, she will maintfun against all the reason and convic- 
tion in the world. Pray give me your advice. ' ' First, ' says 
Paul, 'I will give my opinion, which is, flatly, that you are 
in the wrong ; for, supposing she is in the wrong, was the 
subject of your contention any ways material ? What sig- 
nified it whether you was married in a red or a yellow waist- 
coat % for that was your dispute. Now, suppose she waa 
mistaken ; as you love her, you say, so tenderly, and I be- 
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lieve ehe deeerves it, wonld it not liave been wiser to have 
yielded, though you certainly knew yonreolf in the right, 
than to give either her or yourself any uneaeinees ? For my 
own part, if ever I marry, 1 am resolved to enter into an 
agreement with my wife, that in all disputes (especially 
about trifles) that party who is moat convinced they are 
right shall always surrender the victorj- ; by wbieli means we 
eball both be forward to give up the cause.' ' I own,' said 
Lennard, ' my dear friend, ' shaking him by tlie hand, ' there 
i« great truth and reason in what yon say ; and I will for the 
future endeavor to follow your advice. ' They soon after 
broke up the conversation, and Lennard, going to his wife, 
asked her pardon, and told Iier his friend had convinced 
liim ho had been in the wrong. She immediately began a 
vast encomium on Paul, in which he seconded her, and both 
agreed he was the worthiest and wisest man upon earth. 
When next they met, which was at supjwr, though she had 
promised not to mention what her husband told her, she 
could not forbear casting the kindest and most affectionate 
looks on Paul, and asked him, with the sweetest voice, 
whether she should help him to some potted woodcock, 
' Potted partridge, my dear, you mean,' says the husband. 
' My dear,' sayfi she, ' I ask your friend if ho will eat any 
potted woodcock ; and I am sure I must know, who potted 
it. ' * I think I should know too, who shot them, ' replied the 
husband, ' and I am convinced that I have not seen a wood- 
cock this year ; however, though I know I am in the right, 
I submit, and the potted partridge is potted woodcock if you 
desire to have it so. ' ' It is equal to me, ' says she, ' whether 
it is one or the other ; but you would persuade one out of 
one's senses ; to be sure, yon are always in the right in 
your own opinion ; but your friend, I believe, knows which 
he is eating.' Paul answered nothing, and the dispute con- 
tinued, as usual, the greatest part of the evening. The next 
morning the lady, accidentally meeting Paul, and being 
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convinced lie was her frienil, and of her side, accoated h 
thus : ' I am certain, sir, you Lave long since wondered at 
the nnreafionableness of ray hnsband. He is indeed, in 
other respects, a good sort of man, bnt so positive, that no 
woman bnt one of my complying temper could possibly 
1 live with him. Why, last night, now, was ever any crea- 
ture 80 unreasonable ? I am certain you must condemn 
him. Pray, ajiswer me, was he not in the wrong ? ' Paul, 
after a short silence, spoke as follows : ' I am sorry, madara, 
that, as good manners obliges me to answer against my will, 
so an adherence to truth forces me to declare myself of a 
different opinion. To be plain and honest, jou was entirely 
in the wrong ; the cause I own not worth disputing, but the 
bird was undoubtedly a partridge.' ' O sir ! ' replied the 
lady, ' I cannot possibly help jonr taste. ' ' Madam, ' returned 
Paul, ' that is very little material ; for, had it been otherwise, 
a husband might have expected submission. ' ' Indeed I sir, ' 
says she, ' I assure you ! ' ' Tes, madam, ' cried he, ' he might, 
from a person of your excellent understanding ; and pardon 
me for saying, such a condescension would have shown a 
superiority of sense even to your hnsband himself.' ' But, 
dear sir,' said she, ' why sliould I submit when I am in the 
right ? ' ' For that very reason,' answered he ; ' it would be 
the greatest instance of afEection imaginable ; for can any 
thing be a greater object of our compassion than a person 
we love in the wrong ? ' ' Ay, but I should endeavor,' said 
she, ' to set him right.' 'Pardon me, madam,' answered 
Paul : ' I will apply to your own experience if you ever 
found yonr arguments had that effect. The more our judg- 
ments err, the less wo are willing to own it : for my own 
part, I have always observed the persons who maintain the 
worst side in any contest are the warmest. ' ' Why, ' saya she, 
' I must confess there is truth in what you say, and I will 
endeavor to practise it.' The husband then coming in, Paul 
departed. And Lcnnard, approaching his wife with the air^ 
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of good humor, told her he was Borry for their foolish dis- 
pute the last night, but ho was now convinced of his 
error. She answered, smiling, she believed she owed his 
condescension to his complacence ; that she was ashamed to 
think a word had passed on so silly an occasion, especially 
a& she was satisfied she had been mistaken. A little con- 
tention followed, but with the utmost good-will to each 
other, and was concluded by her asserting that Paul had 
thoroughly convinced her she had been in tlio wrong. Upon 
which they both united in the praises of their common 
friend. 

" Paul now passed his time with great satisfaction, these 
disputes being much leas frequent, as well as shorter than 
usual ; but the devil, or some unlucky accident in which 
perhaps tlie devil had no hand, shortly put an end to his 
happiness. lie was now eternally the private referee of 
every difference ; in which, after having perfectly, as he 
thought, established the doctrine of submission, he never 
Bcmpled to assure both privately that they were in tlie right 
in every ai^ument, as before bo had followed tlie contrary 
method. One day a violent litigation happened in his ab- 
sence, and both parties agreed to refer it to his decision. 
The husband professing himself sure the decision would be 
in his favor, the wife answered he might be mistaken, 
for she believed his friend Was convinced how seldom she 
was to blame, and that if ho knew all — The husband re- 
plied, ' My dear, I have no desire of any retrospect ; but I 
believe, if you knew all too, you would not imagine my 
friend so entirely on your side. ' ' Nay, ' says she, ' since you 
provoke me, I will mention one instance. Ton may re- 
member onr dispute about sending Jackey to school in cold 
weather, which point I gave up to you from mere compas- 
eion, knowing myself to be in the right ; and Paul himself 
told me afterward die thought me so. ' ' My dear, ' replied the 
husband, ' I will not scruple your veracity ; but I assure yon 
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solemnly, on my applying to him he gave it absolutely oa 
my side, and said he would have acted in the eame manner.' 
They then proceeded to produce numberless other in- 
stancea, in all which Paul had, on vows of secrecy, given liis 
opinion on both sides. In the conclusion, both believing 
each other, they fell severely on the treachery of Paul, and 
agreed that he had been the occasion of almost every dis- 
pute which had fallen out between them. They then be- 
came extremely loving, and so full of condescension on both 
sides, that they vied with each other in censnring their own 
conduct, and jointly vented their indignation on Panl, 
whom the wife, fearing a bloody consequence, earnestly 
entreated her husband to snfEer quietly to depart the next 
day, which was the time fixed for his return to quarters, and 
then drop his acquaintance. 

" However ungenerous this behavior in Lennard may be 
esteemed, his wife obtained a promise from him (though 
with difficulty) to follow her advice ; but they botli expressed 
such unusual coldness that day to Paul, that he, who was 
quick of apprehension, taking Lennard aside, pressed him so 
home that he at last discovered the secret. Paul acknowl- 
edged the truth, but told him the design with which he had 
done it. To which the other answered he would have 
acted more friendly to have let him into the whole d^gn, 
for that he might have assured himself of his secrecy. 
Paul replied, with some indignation, he had given him a 
sufficient proof how capable he was of concealing a secret 
from his wife. Lennard returned with some warmth — ho 
had more reaaon to upbraid him, for that he had cansed 
most of the quarrels between them by his strange oondnct, 
and might (if they had not discovered the affair to each 
other) have been the occasion of their separation. Panl 
tlien said — " But Bomethmg now happened which put a 
Btop to Dick's reading, and of which we shall treat in the 
next chapter. 
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IN WHICH THE HISTOET 18 OONTINttKD, 

Joseph Andkews had borne with great uneasinese the 
impertinence of Beau Didapper to Fanny, who had beea 
talking pretty freely to her, and offering her Bettlementa ; 
but the respect to the company had reatraitied him from 
interfering whUat tlie beau confined himself to the use of 
bis tongue only ; but the eaid beau, watching an opportu- 
nity whilst the ladies' eyes were disposed another way, 
offered a rndenese to her with his hands ; which Joseph no 
Booner perceived than he presented him with 8o sound a 
box on the ear that it conveyed him several paces from 
where he stood. The ladies immediately screamed out, 
rose from their chairs ; and tlie beau, as soon as he recovered 
himself, drew hia hanger ; which Adams observing, 
snatched up the lid of a pot in hia left hand, and, covering 
bimeelf with it aa with a aliield, without any weapon of 
offence in his other hand, stepped iu before Joseph, and 
exposed himself to tlie enraged beau, who threatened such 
perdition and destruction that it frightened the women, 
who were all got in a huddle together, out of their wits, 
even to hear his denunciations of vengeance. Joseph was 
of a different complexion, and begged Adams to let his ri- 
val come on; for he had a good cudgel in his hand, and did 
not fear him. Fanny now fainted into Mrs. Adams's arms, 
and the whole room was in confusion, wlien Mr. Booby, 
passing by Adams, who lay snug under the pot-lid, came 
up to Didapper and insisted on his sheathing his Iiangcr, 
promising he should have satisfaction ; which Joseph de- 
clared he would give him, and fight him at any weapon 
whatever. The beau now eheathed his hanger, and taking 
out a pocket-glass, and vowing vengeance ail the time, re- 
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adjnBtcd Lis hair ; the parson depOBited Iiis shield ; and Jo- I 
Bepli, running to Fanny, soon brought her back to life. 
Lady Booby chid Joseph for his insult on Didapper ; but 
he answered he wonld have attacked an amiy in the eame — 
cause. "What cause?" said the lady. "Madam,'" 
Bwered Joseph, " he was rude to that young womao,*! 
" What,' ' says the lady, " I suppose ho would have fe 
the wench ; and is a gentleman to be struck for such % 
offer? I must tell jou, Joseph, tliese aire do not becom 
you." "Madam," said Mr. Booby, "I saw the whote 
afEair, and I do not commend my brother ; for I cannot 
perceive why he should take upon him to be this girl's 
champion." " I can commend him," says Adams : " he 
is a brave lad ; and it becomes any man to be the champion 
of tlio innocent ; and he must be the basest coward who 
■would not vindicate a woman with whom he is on tlie 
brink of marriage." " Sir," says Mr. Booby, "my brother 
ifl not a proper match for such a young woman as this." 
" No," says Lahy Booby j " nor do yon, Mr. Adams, act 
in your proper character by encouraging any such doings ; 
and I am very mnch surprised yon should concern yourself 
in it, I think your wife and family your proi>erer care," 
Indeed, madam, yonr ladyship saya very true," anewered 
MiB, Adams ; " he talks a pack of nonsense, that the whole 
parish are his children. I am sure I don't understand 
what he means by it ; it would make some women suspect 
he had gone astray, but I acquit him of that ; I can read 
Scripture as well as he, and I never found that the parson 
was obhged to provide for other folks' children ; and be- 
sides, he is but a poor curate, and hath little enough, a 
your ladyship knows, for me and mine." " You say v 
well, Mrs. Adams," quoth the Lady Booby, who had i 
spoke a word to her before ; " you seem to be a very seni 
ble woman ; and I assure you, your husband is acting a v 
foolish part, and opposing his own interest, seeing 
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nephew is violentlj set against this match ; and indeed I 
can't blame him ; it is by no means one snitable to our fam- 
ily." In this manner the lady proceeded with Mrs, Adams, 
whilst the beau hopped about the room, shaking Lis head, 
partly from pain and partly from anger ; and Pamela was 
chiding Fanny for her assurance in aiming at such a match 
as her brother. Poor Fanny answered only witli her 
tears, wliich had long eince begim to wet her handkerchief ; 
which Joseph perceiving, took her by the arm, and wrap- I 
ping it in his carried her off, swearing he wonld own no re- j 
lation to any one who was an enemy to lier he loved more I 
than all the world. He went out with Fanny under his left i 
arm, brandishing a ciidge! in his right, and neither Mr. 
Booby nor the beau thought proper to oppose him. Lady 
Booby and her company made a very short stay behind 
him ; for the lady's bell now summoned them to dress ; for 
which they had just time before dinner. 

Adams seemed now very much dejected, which his wife 
pen^vinjj, began to apply some matrimonial balsam. She 
told uaia he had reason to be concerned, for that he had 
prolmbly ruined his family with his tricks ; but perhaps he 
was grieved for the loss of his two children, Joseph and 
Fanny. His eldest daughter went on: "Indeed, father, 
it is very hard to bring strangers here to eat your children's 
bread out of their mouths. You have kept them ever since 
they came home ; and for any thing I see to the contrary, 
may keep them a month longer ; are you obliged to ^vb 
her meat, tho'f she was never so handsome ? But I don't 
flee she is bo much handsomer than other people. If people 
were to be kept for their beauty, she would scarce fare bet- 
ter than her neighbors, I believe. As for Mr. Joseph, I 
have nothing to say : he is a young man of honest princi- 
ples, and will pay some time or other for what he hath ; 
but for the girl, why doth she not return to her place sho 
ran away from ? I would not give Buch a vagabond slut a 
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halfpenny though I }iad a million of money ; no, thongh 
she was starving." "Indeed but I would," cries little 
Dick ; " and, father, rather than poor Fanny ehall l»e 
starved, I will give her all this bread and cheese" (offering 
what he held in Im hand). Adams smiled on the boy, and 
told him he rejoiced to see he was a Christian ; and that 
if he had a halfpenny in his pocket, he wonld have given it 
him ; telling him it was hia duty to look upon all his neigh' 
bors as his brothers and sisterB, and love them accordingly. 
1 " Yes, papa," says he, " I love her better than ray sisters, 
Ifor she is handsomer than any of them. " " Is she so, sauce- 
box !" says the sister, giving him a box on the car ; which 
the father wonld probably have resented had not Joseph, 
Fanny, and the pedler at that instant returned together. 
Adams hid his wife prepare some food for their dinner ; 
ebe said, " Truly she could not, she had something else to 
do." Adams rebuked her for disputing his commandB, and 
quoted many texts of Scripture to prove " That the hus- 
band is the head of the wife, and she is to submit and 

1 -obey." The wife answered, "It was blasphemy to talk 
Scripture out of church ; that such tilings were very proper 
to be said in the pnljiit, but that it was profane to taOc 

* -them in common discourse," Joseph told Mr. Adams 
" He was not come with any design to give him or Mrs. 
Adams any trouble ; but to desire the favor of all their com- 
pany to the George (an ale-honse in the parish), where ha 
had bespoke a piece of bacon and greens for their dinner." 
Mrs. Adams, who was a very good sort of woman, only 
rather too strict in economies, readily accepted this invitft* 
tion, as did the parson himself by her exampio ; and away 
they all walked together, not omitting little Dick, to whom 
Joseph gave a shiUing when he heard of his intended libei^ 
ality to Fanny. 
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E GOOD-NATUBBD BEAKER WILL SEE BOl 
WHICH WILL GIVB HIM HO GBEAT PLKAfiDBE. 

The pedler had been very inquisitive from the time he 
had first heard that the great house in this parieli belonged 
to the Lady Booby, and had leamt that she waa the widow 
of Sir Tliomas, and that Sir Thomas had bought Fanny, at 
about the ago of three or four yeare, of a travelling woman ; 
and, now their homely but hearty meal was ended, lie told 
Taimy he behevcd he could acquaint her with her parents. 
The whole company, CBpecially she herself, started at this 
offer of the pedler's. He then proceeded tluie, while they 
all lent their strictest attention : " Though I am now con- 
tented with this humble way of getting my livelihood, I 
was formerly a gentleman ; for so all those of my profes- 
sion are called. In a word, 1 was a dnunmer in an Irish 
regiment of foot. Whilst I was in this honorable station I 
attended n officer of our regiment into England a recruit- 
ing. In our march from Bristol to Froome (for since the 
decay of the woollen trade the clothing towns have fur- 
nished the army with a great number of recruits) we over- 
took on the road a woman, who seemed to be about thirty 
years old or thereabouts, not very handsome, but well 
enough for a soldier. As we came up to her she mended 
her pace, and, falling into discourse with our ladies (for 
every man of the party, namely, a sergeant, two private 
men, and a drum, were provided with their woman except 
myself), she continued to travel on with us. I, perceiving 
she must fall to my lot, advanced presently to her, made 
love to her in our military way, and quickly succeeded to 
my wishes. We struck a bargain within a mile, and lived 
1 man and wife to her dying day." " I sup- 
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pose," says Adams, internipting him, " yon were marriw 
with a license ; for I don't see how you could contrive to 
have the banns published while you were marching from 
place to place." '* No, sir," said the pedler, " we took a 
license to go to bed together without any banns." " Ay I 
ay !" said the parson ; " ex necessitate, a license may be 
allowable enough ; but surely, surely, the other is tlie more 
regular and ehgible way." The pedler proceeded thus : 
" She returned with me to our regiment, and removed with 
us from quarters to quarters, till at last, whilst we lay at 
Galloway, she fell ill of a fever and died. When she was 
on her death-bed she called me to her, and, crying bitterly, 
declared she could not depart this world ^-ithout discover- 
ing a secret to nic, which, slie said, was the only sin which 
sat heavy on her heart. She said she had formerly travelled 
in a company of gypsies, who had made a practice of steal- 
ing away children ; that for her own part, she had been 
only once guilty of the crime ; which, she said, she lamented 
more than all the rest of her sins, since probably it might 
have occasioned the death of the parents ; 'for,' added she, 
' it 18 almost impossible to describe the beauty of the yonng 
creature, which was about a year and a half old when I kid- 
napped it. We kept her (for she was a girl) above two 
years in our company, when I sold her myself, for three 
guineas, to Sir Thomas Booby, in Somersetshire.' Now, 
you know whether there are any roore of that name in tlua 
county." " Yes," says Adams, "there are several Boo- 
bys who are squires, but I believe no baronet now aUve ; 
besides, it answers so exactly in every point, there is no 
room for doubt ; but you have forgot to tell us the parents 
from whom the child was stolen." " Their name," an- 
swered the pedler, " was Andrews, They lived about thir- 
ty miles from the squire ; and she told me that I might be 
sure to find tliem out by one cii^umstance ; for that they 
had a daughter of a very strange name, Pamela, orPam&la ; 
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some prononnced it one waj, and some the other." Fan- 
nj, who had changed color at the first mention of tlie name, 
now fainted away ; Josepli tnmed pale, and poor Dicky be- 
gan to roar ; the parson fell on hia knees, and ejaculated i 
many thanksgivings that this discovery had been made be- J 
fore the dreadful sin of incest was conunitted ; and the ped- n 
ler was strack with amazement, not being able to account 
for all this confusion ; the cause of which was presently 
opened by tho parson's danghter, wJio was the only uncon- 
cerned person (for the mother waa cha£ug Fanny's templea 
and taking the utmost care of her) : and, indeed, Fanny 
■was the only creature whom the daughter would not have 
pitied in her situation ; wherein, though we compassionate 
her ourselves, we shall leave her for a little while and pay a 
fibort visit to Lady Booby. 



ORAPTEE Xin. 

TBB HIBTOBT, BBTCSNIMa TO THE LADY BOOBY, 6IVEB SOUS 
AOOOUHT OF THE TEBRIBLE CONFLICT IN HKB BREAST BE- 
TWEEN LOVE AND FKIDE ; WITH WHAT HAPPENED ON THE 
PBESENT DISOOVEBY. 

The lady sat down with her company to dinner, but ate 
nothing. As soon as her cloth was removed she wliispered 
Pamela that she was taken a little ill, and desired her to en- 
tertain her liuaband and Bean Didapper. She then went up 
into her chamber, sent for Shpslop, threw herself on the 
bed in the agonies of love, rage, and despair ; nor could she 
conceal these boiling passions longer without bursting. 
Slipslop now approached her bed, and asked how her lady- 
ship did ; but, instead of revealing her disorder, as she in- 
tended, she entered into a long encomium on the beauty 
and virtues of Joseph Andrews ; ending, at last, with ex- 
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presaing her concern that go mnch tenderness shonld be 
thrown away on so deepicable an object as Fanny. Slip- 
alop, well knowing how to liomor her mistress's frenzy, pro- 
ceeded to repeat, with exaggeration, if possible, all her mis- 
trees had Baid, and concluded with a wish that Joseph had 
(been a gentleman, and that she could see her lady in the 
arms of such a husband. The lady then started from the 
bed, and, taking a turn or two across the room, cried oat, 
with a deep sigh, '*6Tire he would make any woman 
happy !" " Yourladjahip," says she, " woald be the hap- 
piest woman in the world with him. A fig for custom and 
nonsense 1 What 'vails what people say ! Shall I be 
afraid of eating sweetmeats because people may say I have 
a sweet tooth \ If I bad a mind to marry a man, all the 
world should not hinder me. Your ladyship hath no 
parents to tntelar yonr infections ; besides, he is of yoor 
ladyship's family now, and as good a gentleman as any in 
the conntry ; and why shonld not a woman follow her mind 
as well as man J Why should not your ladyship marry the 
brother as well as yoiir nephew the sister ! I am sure, if it 
was a fragrant crime, I would not persuade yonr ladyship 
to it." "But, dear Slipslop," answered the lady, " if I 
could prevail on myself to commit snch a weakness, there ia 
that cursed Fanny in the way, whom the idiot — O how I 
hate and despise him !" " She I a Kttle ngly minx," cries 
Slipslop ; " leave her to me. I suppose your ladyship hath 
heard of Joseph's fitting with one of Mr. Didapper's ser- 
vants about hep ; and his master hath ordered them to carry 
her away by force this evening. I'll take care they shall 
not want assistance. I was talking with this gentleman, 
who was below, just when your ladyship sent for me." 
" Go back," says tlie Lady Booby, " this instant, for I ex- 
pect Mr. Didapper will soon be going. Do all you can ; 
for I am resolved this wench shall not be in our family : 1 
will endeavor to return to the company ; but let me know 
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as soon as she is carried off." Slipelop went away ; and 
her mistrees began to arrange her own condnct in the fol. 
lowing manner : 

" "What am I doing ? How do I BuEEer this paseion to 
creep imperceptibly upon me ! How many days are paet 
Bince I could have submitted to ask myself the question ? 
Marry a footman 1 Distraction ! Can I afterwards bear ^ 
the eyes of my acqoaintance ? But I can retire from them ; ■' 
retire with one in whom I propose more happiness than the 
world without liim can give me ! Retire — to feed contin- 
aally on beauties which my inflamed imagination sickens 
with eagerly gazing on ; to satisfy every appetite, every 
desire, with their utmost wish. Ha ! aud do I dote thus 
on a footman S I despise, I detest my passion. Yet why % 
Is he not generous, gentle, kind % Kind ! to whom \ to 
the meanest wretch, a creature below my consideration. 
Doth he not — yes, he doth prefer her. Cnrse his beauties, 
and the little low heart that poeeesses them ; which can 
basely descend to this despicable wench, and be ungrate- 
fully deaf to all the honors I do bim. And can I then love 
this monster ? No, I will tear his image from my bosom, 
tread on him, spurn him. I will have those pitiful charms, 
which now I despise, mangled in my sight ; for I will not 
Buffer the little jade I hate to riot in the beauties I con- 
temn. No ; though I despise him myself, though I would 
Bpum him from my feet, was he to languish at them, no 
other sliould taste the happiness I scorn. Why do I say 
happiness j To me it would be misery. To sacrifice my > 
reputation, my character, my rank in life, to the indulgence 
of a mean and a vile appetite ! How I de1«st the thoof^t ! . 
How much more exquisite is the pleSEure resulting from 
the reflection of virtue and prudence than the faint relish 
of what flows from vice and folly ! Whither did I enffer 
this improper, this mad passion to hurry me, only by oeg- 
lecting to nunmoD the aids of nawm to uiy aMutoDce ( 
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Rea£on, which hath now set before me my desires in their 
proper colore, and immediately helped me to expol them. 
Yes, I thank Heaven and my pride, I have now perfectly 
conqnered this imworthy passion ; and if there was no 
obstacle in its way, my pride would disdain any pleasnres 
which could be the consequence of bo base, bo mean, so 
vulgar — " Slipslop returned at this instant in a violent 
hnrry, and with the utmost eagerness cried out, " 
madam ! I have strange news. Tom the footman is just 
come from the George ; where, it Beems, Joseph and the 
rest of them are a junketing ; and he says there is a strange 
man who hath discovered that Fanny and Joseph are brother 
and sister," " How, Slipslop 1" cries the lady, in a sur- 
priso. " 1 had not time, madam," cries Slipslop, "to inquire 
about particles, but Tom says it is most certainly tnie," 

This unexpected account entirely obliterated all thoee 
admirable reflections which the supreme power of reason 
had BO wisely made just before. In abort, when despair, 
which had more share in producing the resolutions of hatred 
we have seen taken, began to retreat, the lady liesitat«d a 
moment, and then, forgetting all the purport of her solilo- 
quy, dismissed her woman again, with orders to bid Tom 
attend lior in the parlor, whither she now hastened to ac- 
quaint Pamela with the news. Pamela said she could not 
believe it ; for she had never heard that her mother had 
lost any child, or that she had ever had any more than 
Joseph and herself. The lady flew into a violent rage with 
her, and talked of npstarts and disowning relations who had 
BO lately been on a level with her. Pamela made no an- 
swer ; but her husband, taking up her cause, severely rep- 
rimanded his aunt for her behavior to his wife : he told 
her if it had been earlier in the evening she should not have 
stayed a moment longer in her house ; that he was convinced 
if this young woma^ could he proved her sister, she would 
readily embrace her as Buch, and he himself would do the 
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same. He then desired tlie fellow miglit be Bent for, and 
the young woman with him, which Lady Eooby immedi- 
ately ordered ; and thinking proper to make some apology 
to Pamela for what she had said, it was readily accepted, 
and all things reconciled. 

The pedler now attended, as did Fanny and Joseph, who 
■woald not quit her ; the parson likewise waa induced, not 
only by curiosity, of which he had no small portion, but by 
his duty, as he apprehended it, to follow them ; for he con- 
tinned all the way to exhort them, who wore now breaking 
their hearts, to offer up thanksgivings and be joyful for so 
miraculoue an escape. 

When they arrived at Booby Hall they were presently 
called into the parlor, where the pedler repeated the same 
story he had told before, and insisted on the tmth of every 
circumstance ; ao that all who heard him were extremely 
well satisfied of the truth, except Pamela, who imagined, 
as she liad never heard either of her parents mention such 
an accident, that it must be certainly false ; and except the 
Lady Booby, who suspected the falsehood of the story from 
her ardent desire that it should be true ; and Joseph, who 
feared its truth, from his earnest wishes that it might prove 
false. 

Mr. Booby now desired them all to enspend their curi- 
osity and absolute belief or disbelief till the next morning, 
when he expected old Mr. Andrews and his wife to fetch 
himself and Pamela home in his coach, and then they 
might be certain of perfectly knowing the tmth or false- 
hood of this relation ; in which, he said, as there were 
many strong circumstances to induce their credit, so he 
could not perceive any interest the pedlar could have in in- 
Tenting it, or in endeavoring to impose such a falsehood on 
them. 

The Lady Booby, who waa very little used to such com- 
pany, entertained them all — viz., her nephew, his wife, her 
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brother and sister, the beau, and the papson— with great 
good humor at her own table. As to the pedler, she 
ordered him to be made as welcome as possible by her 6er- 
vaDts. All the company in the parlor, except the disap- 
pointed lovers, who sat sullen and silent, were foil of mirth ; 
for Mr. Booby had prevailed on Joseph to ask Mr. Didap- 
per's pardon, with which he was perfectly satisfied. Many 
jokes passed between tlie bean and the parson, chiefly on 
each other's dress ; these afforded much diversion to the 
company. Pamela chid her brother Joseph for the oon- 
cem which he expressed at discovering a new sister. She 
Baid if he loved Fanny as he ought, with a pare affection, 
he had no reason to lament being related to her. Upon 
which Adams began to discourse on Platonic love ; whence' 
he made a quick transition to the joys in the neit world, 
and concluded with strongly asserting that there waa no 
such thing as pleasure in this. At which Pamela and her 
husband smiled on one another. 

This happy pair proposing to retire (for no other per- 
6on gave the least symptom of desiring rest), they all re- 
paired to several beds provided for them in the same house ; 
nor was Adams Ijiiuself suffered to go home, it being • 
atormy night, Fanny indeed often begged she might go 
home with the parson ; but her stay was so strongly im 
on that she at last, by Joseph's advice, consented. 



CHAPTER XIT, 



OONTADflNO SEVERAL CUEIOUS NIOHT-ADVENTtJBES, ES WmCH 
MR, ADAMS FELL DJTO MAST HAIB-BKEAIITa 'sCIAPEg, 
PABTLY OWrao TO HIS GOODNBSS, AND PAKTLT TO BIS IS- 
ADVEBTBNCY. 

About an hour after they had all separated (it being now 
past three in the morning), Beau Didapper, whose passion 
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for Fanny permitted him not to cloBe hia eyes, but had era- 
ployed his imagination in contrivances how to satisfy hia 
desires, at last hit on a method by which he hoped to 
effect it. He had ordered hia servant to bring him word 
where Famiy lay, and had received hia information ; he 
therefore arose, pnt on his breeches and nightgown, and 
stole softly along the gallery which led to her apartment ; 
and, being come to the door, as he imagined it, he opened 
it with the least noise possible and entered the chamber. 
A savor now invaded his nostrils which he did not espect 
in the room of bo sweet a young creature, and which might 
have probably had no good effect on a cooler lover. How- 
ever, he groped out the bed with difficulty, for there waa 
not a glimpse of hght, and, opening the curtains, he whis- 
pered in Joseph's voice (for he was an excellent mimic), 
" Fanny, my angel ! I am come to inform thee that I have 
discovered the falsehood of the story we last night heard. 
I am no longer thy brother, but the lover ; nor will I ho 
delayed the enjoyment of thee one moment longer. Yon 
have sufficient aasnrancea of my constancy not to doubt my 
marrying you, and it would be want of love to deny me the 
poseeeaion of thy charms." So saj-ing. he disencmubered 
himself from the little clothes he had on, and, leaping into 
bed, embraced his angel, aa he conceived her, with great 
rapture. If he waa aurpriaed at receiving no answer, ho 
waa no less pleased to find hie hug returned with equal 
ardor. He remained not long in this aweet confusion ; for 
both he and hia paramour presently discovered their error.. 
Indeed it was no other than the accomplished SUpalop whom \ 
he had engaged ; but, though she immediately knew the 1 
person whom she had mistaken for Joseph, he waa at a loss 
to gueea at the representative of Fanny. He bail so littlo 
seen or taken notice of this gentlewoman, tliat light itself 
vonld have afforded him no assistance in his conjectnre. 
Bean Hidapper no sooner had perceived his mistake than he 
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attempted to escape from the bed with much greater haete 
than he had made to it ; but the watchfnl Slipslop pre- 
vented him. For that prudent woman, being disappointed 
of those delieiouB offeringB which her fancy had promised 
her pleasure, resolved to make an immediate Bacrifice to her 
virtue. Indeed, ehe wanted an opportunity to heal some 
wounds which her late conduct had, she feared, given her 
reputation ; and, as she had a wonderful presence of mind, 
she conceived the person of the unfortimate beau to be 
luckily thrown in her way to restore her lady's opinion of 
W-4ier impregnable chastity. At that instant, therefore, when 
he offered to leap from the bed, ehe caught fast hold of hia 
shirt, at the same time roaring out, " O thou villain 1 who 
hast attacked my chastity, and, I believe, ruined me in my 
sleep ; I will swear a rape against thee, I will prosecute 
thee with tlie utmost vengeance." The hean attempted to 
get loose, but she held him fast, and when he struggled she 
cried out " Murder I murder ! rape ! robbery ! ruin !" At 
which words, parson Adams, who lay in the next chamber. 
Wakeful and meditating on the pedler's discovery, jnmped 
out of bed, and, without staying to put a rag of clothes on, 
hastened into the apartment whence the cries proceeded. 
He made directly to the bed in the dark, where, laying 
hold of the beau's skin (for Slipslop had torn hia shirt 
almost o£E), and iioding his skin extremely soft, and hearing 
him in a low voice begging Slipslop to let him go, he no 
longer doubted but this was the young woman in danger of 
ravishing, and immediately falling on the bed, and laying 
hold on Slipslop's cliin, where he foimd a rough beard, his 
belief was confirmed ; he therefore rescued the beau, who 
presently made liis escape, and then, turning towards Slip- 
alop, received snch a cuff on his chops, that, his wrath kind- 
ling instantly, he offered to return the favor so stoutly, that 
had poor Slipslop received the fist which in the dark passed 
by her and fell on the piUow, she would most probably 
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have given tip the ghost. Adams, miBsing his l>Iow, fell 
directly on Slipslop, who enffed and scratched aa well as 
fihe could ; nor waa he behindhand with her in hie endeav- 
ore, but happily the darkoees of the night befriended her. 
She then cried she was a woman ; bnt Adams answered she 
was rather the devil, and if she was he would grapple with 
him ; and being again irritated by another stroke un the chops, 
he gave her such a remembrance in the guts, that elie began 
to roar loud enough to be heard all over the house. Ad- 
ams, then, seizing her by the hair (for her double -(.'lout had 
fallen off in tlie ecufile), pinned lier head down to the bol- 
ster, and then both called for hghts together. The Lady 
Booby, who was as wakeful as any of her guests, had been 
alarmed from the beginning ; and being a woman of a bold 
spirit, she slipped on a nightgown, petticoat, and slippers, 
and taking a candle wliich always burnt in her chamber 
in her hand, she walked undaantedly to Slipslop's room ; 
where she entered just at the instant as Adams had discov- 
ered, by the two monntains which Slipslop carried before her, 
that he was concerned with a female. He then concluded 
her to he a witch, and said he fancied those breasts gave 
suck to a legion of devils. Slipslop, seeing Lady Booby 
enter the room, cried * ' Help 1 or I am ravished, " with a most 
audible voice ; and Adams, perceiving the light, turned 
hastily and saw the lady (as she did him) just ns she came 
to the feet of the bed ; nor did her modesty, when she 
found the naked condition of Adams, suffer her to ap- 
proach farther. She then began to revile the parson as the 
wickedest of all men, and particularly railed at hia impu- 
dence in chooeing her house for the scene of his debauch- 
eries, and her own woman for the object of his bestiality. 
Poor Adams had before discovered the countenance of his 
bedfellow, and, now first recollecting he was naked, he was 
no less confounded than Lady Booby herself, and immedi- 
ately whipped under the bed-clothes, whence the chaste 
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Slipslop etideavored in vain to ehnt him out. Then pat- 
ting forth his bead, on which, bj way of oraament, he wore 
a flannel nightcap, he protested Lis innocence, and asked 
ten thousand panlons of Mrs, Slipslop for the blows he had 
struck her, vowing he had mistaken her for a witch. Lady 
Booby, then casting her eyes on the ground, observed some* 
thing sparkle with great lustre, which, when she had taken 
it up, appeared to be a very fine pair of diamond buttons 
for the sleeves. A little farther she saw lie the sleeve itself 
of a shirt with laced ruffles. " Heyday !" says she, " what 
is the meaning of this?" "0, madam," says Slipslop, 
" I don't know what bath happened, I have been so terri- 
fied. Here may have been a dozen men in the room." 
"To whom belongs this lacod shirt and jewels!" says 
the lady. " Undoubtedly," cries the parson, "to the 
yonng gentleman whom I mistook for a woman on coming 
into the room, whence proceeded all the subsequent mis- 
takes ; for if I had suspected him for a man, I would have 
seized him, had he been another Hercules, though, indeed, 
he seems rather to resemble Hylas." He then gave an ac- 
count of the reason of his rising from bed, and the rest, till 
the lady came into the room ; at which, and the figures of 
Slipslop and her gallant, whose heads only were visible at 
the opposite comers of the bed, she could not refrain from 
laughter ; nor did Slipslop persist in accusing the parson of 
any motions towards a rape. The lady therefore desired 
him to return to his bed as soon as she was departed, and 
then ordering Shpslop to rise and attend her in her own 
room, she returned lierself tliither. When she was gone, 
Adams renewed his petitions for pardon to Mrs. Slipslop, 
who, witli a most Christian temper, not only forgave, but 
1 began to move with moch eonrtesy towards him, which he 
' taking as a hint to be gone, immediately quitted the bed, 
and made the best of his way towards his own ; but i 
luckily, instead of turning to the right, he turned to t 
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left, and went to the apartment where Fanny laj, who (as 
the reader may remember) had not slept a wink the preced- 
ing night, and who was so hagged ont with what had hap- 
pened to her in the day, that, notwithstanding all thooghta 
of her Joseph, she was fallen into so prof oond a sleep that 
all the noise in the adjoining room had not been able to dis- 
turb her. Adams groped out the bed, and, taming tlie 
clothes down softly, a custom Mrs. Adams had long accus- 
tomed him to, crept in, and deposited his carcass on tlie 
bed-post, a place which that good woman had always as- 
signed him. 

As the cat or lap-dog of some lovely nymph, for whom 
ten thousand lovers languish, lies quietly by the side of the 
charming maid, and, ignorant of the scene of deligljt on 
which they repose, meditates the future capture of a irjouM^;, 
or surprisal of a plate of bread and butter, so A^iarnK lay 
by the side of Fanny, ignorant of the paradise i/} wliich hi5 
was so near ; nor could the emanation of swcM^ts which 
flowed from her breath overpower the fumes of \AAm*/vt 
which played in the parson's nostrils. And now slf$<;p iia/l 
not overtaken the good man, when Joseph, wljo ha/1 w^^'.ret- 
ly appointed Fanny to come to her at tlie l>reak of ^Jay, 
rapped softly at the chamber-door, whidi wli«n he lia/1 re- 
peated twice, Adams cried, ^* Come in, wh^^i^ver you are.'* 
Joseph thought he had mistaken tlie do^^r, thouglj Mhe liad 
given him the most exact directions ; however, knowing 
his friend's voice, he opened it, and saw some female vest- 
ments lying on a chair. Fanny waking at the same instant, 
and stretching out her hand on Adams's beard, she cried 
out, ** Oh heavens ! where am I ?" *' Bless mo 1 where 
am I ?" said the parson. Then Fanny screamed, Adams 
leaped out of bed, and Joseph stood, as the tragedians call it, 
like the statue of Surprise. " How came she into my 
room ?" cried Adams. " How came you into hers ?" cried 
Joseph in an astonishment. ^^ I know nothing of the mat* 
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ter," answered Adams, "but that slie is a vestal fo 
Ab I aui a ChriBtian, I know not whether she ia a man op 
woman. He is an infidel who doth not believe in witch- 
craft. Thej as surely exist now as in the days of Saul. 
My clothes are bewitched away too, and Fanny's brought 
into their place." For lie still insisted he was in his own 
apartment ; but Fanny denied it vehemently, and said his 
attempting to persuade Joseph of such a falsehood con- 
vinced her of his wicked designs. " How !" said Joseph 
in a rage, " hath he offered any rudeness to you ?" She 
answered she could not accuse him of any more than 
villanonely stealing to bed to her, which she thought rude- 
ness sufficient, and what no man would do without a wicked 
intention. 

Joseph's great opinion of Adams was not easily to be 
etaggered, and when he heard from Fanny that no harm 
had happened he grew a httle cooler ; yet still he was con- 
founded, and, as he knew the house, and that the women's 
apartments were on this side Ure. Slipslop's room, and the 
men's on the other, he was convinced that he was in 
Fanny'schamber. Asaurmg Adams thereforeof this truth, 
he begged hira to give some account how he came there. 
Adams then, standing in his shirt, which did not offend 
Fanny, as the curtains of the bed were drawn, related all 
that had happened ; and wlien he had ended Joseph told 
him it was plain he had mistaken by turning to the right 
instead of the left. " Odso !" cried Adams, " that's true : 
as sure as sixpence, you have hit on the very thing." Ho 
then traversed the room, rubbing his hands, and begging 
Fanny's pardon, assuring her he did not know whether she 
was man or woman. That innocent creature, firmly bohev- 
ing all he said, told him she was no longer angry, and 
begged Joseph to conduct him into his own apartment, 
where he should stay himself till she had put her clothes on. 
Joseph and Adams accordingly departed, and the latter 
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soon was eonvihced of the mistake he had committed ; how- 
ever, whilst he was dressing himself, lie oftea aeeerted he 
believed in the power of witchcraft notwithstanding, and 
did not see how a Christian could deny it. 



OHAPTEE XT. 



THE AKBIVAL OF OAFFAK AND OAMMAR ANDEKW8, WIFH 
ANOTHEB PEE90N NOT MnOII EXPEtTTED ; AKD A PEEFBCT 
BOLDTION OF THE DIFFICULTIES BAISED BY THE PEDLEK. 

As soon as Faimy was dressed Joseph returned to her, 
and they had a long conversation together, the concloeion 
of which was that if they found themselves to be really 
brother and sister, they vowed a perpctaal celibacy, and to 
live t(^ther all their days, and indulge a Platonic friend- 
ship for eacli other. 

The company were all very merry at breakfast, and 
Joseph and Fanny rather more cheerful than the preceding 
night. The I^dy Booby produced the diamond button, 
which the beau most readily owned, and alleged that he was 
very subject to walk in his sleep. Indeed, he was far from 
being ashamed of his amonr, and rather endeavored to in- 
sinuate that more than was really true had passed hetweea 
Hm and the fair Slipslop, 

Their tea was scarce over when news came of the arrival 
of old Mr. Andrews and his wife. They were immediately 
introduced, and kindly received by the Lady Booby, whose 
heart went now pit-a-pat, as did those of Joseph and Fanny. 
They felt, perhaps, little less anxiety in this interval than I 
(Edipns himself while his fate was revealing. 

Mr. Booby first opened the cause by informing the old 
gentleman that he liad a cliild in the company more than he 
knew of, and, taking Fanny by the hand, told him this 
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was that dknghter of hk who had been stokii away by 
grpaes in her infancT. Mr. Andrews, after expr^ing 
some asttmighment, aeEored his honor that he had n^er lost 
a daughter bvgTpses, nor erer had any other c^mien than 
Joseph and Pamela. These words were a ^(^idial to the 
two loTeiSf bnt had a different effect on Ladj Booby. She 
(ffdered the pedler to be called, who r^mited his story as 
he had done before. At the end of ^ which, old Mrs. An- 
drews, mnning to Fanny, embraced her, crying ont, '^ She 
is, she is my ehfld !*' The com]teny were all amazed at this 
disagreement between the nu|n and his wife ; and the blood 
had now foreaken the cheeiis of the lovers, when the old 
woman* tnming to her hnsband, who was more surprised 
than all the rest, and having a little recovered her own 
spirits, delivered herself as follows : '^ Yon may remember, 
my dear, when yon went a sergeant to Gibraltar, yon left 
me big with child ; yon stayed abroad, yon know, upwards 
of three years. In ^onr absence I was brought to bed, I 
verilv believe, of this daughter, whom I am sure I have 
reason to remember, for I suckled her at this verv breast 
till the dav she was stolen from me. One afternoon, when 
the child was about a vear or a vear and a half old, or 
thereabouts, two gypsy-women came to the door and offered 
to tell my fortune. One of them had a child in her lap. I 
showed them my hand, and desired to know if you was ever 
to come home again, which I remember as well as if it was 
but yesterday : they faithfully promised me you should. I 
left the girl in the cradle, and went to draw them a cup of 
liquor, the best I had : when I returned with the pot (I am 
sure I was not absent longer than whilst I am telling it to 
you) the women were gone. I was afraid they had stolen 
something, and looked and looked, but to no purpose, and, 
Heaven knows, I had very little for them to steal. At last, 
hearing the child cry in the cradle, I went to take it up — 
but, O the living ! how was I surprised to find, instead of 
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a girl that I 1 



3 the c 



, who 7 



e cradle, 

snnmier's day, a 
poor aickly boy that did not seem to have an lioor to live. 
I ran out, pulling my hair off, and crying like any mad 
after the women, bat never could hear a word of them from 
that day to this. When I came back the poor infant (whicl 
is onr Joseph there, as etout as he now stands) lifted up liis 
eyes upon me so piteoualy, that, to be sure, notwithstanding 
my passion, I could not find in my heart to do it any mis- 
chief. A neighbor of mine, happening to come in at the 
same time, and hearing the case, advised me to take caro 
of this poor ciiild, and God wonld perhaps one day restore 
me my own. Upon which I tooktliechild up, and suckled 
it, to be sure, all tlie world as if it liad been bom of my own 
natural body ; and as true as I am ahve, in a little time I 
loved the boy all to nothing as if it had been my own girl. 
Well, as I was saying, timcfi growing very hard, I having 
two children and nothing but my own work, which was 
little enough, God knows, to maintain them, was obliged 
to ask relief of the parish ; but, instead of giving it 
me, they removed me, by justices' warrants, fifteen miles, 
to the place where I now live, where I had not been 
long settled before you came home. Joseph (for that was 
the name I gave him myself — the Lord knows whether he 
was baptized or no, or by what name), Joseph, I say. 
Beamed to me about five years old when you returned ; for 
1 believe he is two or three years older than our daughter 
here (for I am thoroughly convinced she is the same) ; and 
when you saw him you said he was a chopping boy, with- 
out ever minding his age ; and so I, seeing you did not sus- 
pect any thing of the matter, thought I might e'en as well 
keep it to myself, for fear you should not love him as well 
as I did. And all this is veritably true, and I will take 
la-^ oath of it before any justice in the kingdom," 
The pedler, who had been summoned by the order of 
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Laif BmAk-, firt^Hd viA the atiiMHt attenticm to Gamnur^ 
~ ~ *. Att lad fitnabed, asked her if 
i dOd had BO vxKtk on he breast \ To 
'* Y«Et he had as fine a etrawberr; as 
.'* This Joe^h acknowledged, and, 
% Vm CHt, at the mteneesioo of the company, 
\m th«a. ** WcHt** aajB Ga&r Andrews, who wss 
1 d^ <U ftflov, sad ^vn* UkelT desired to have no 
^. " j-on have proved, I 
t ihk boT doUt not belong to ng ; 
t the girl U oon i" The paison 
r Cunard, and desired him to repeat 
4a «l^ whiik ha had coamaaieated to him the prccedj ng 
da;* at tha de-hoaae ; wUdi be eoinplied with, and rela etl 
"^aC Aa laalv, as vdl « lb. Adams, huth seen heid -e. 
Ha &^ eoaAaad, fran hb wifeV npott, all the circi ni- 
gaana «f Aa aBdHBga, aad of the etnwbcrrv on Joseph's 
tnasL At the l apeti t i u a of the wnd strawbeny, A^ms, 
who had aeea it ailhuut aar oootion, started uja cried, 
*' Bfae ma ! naiailhiiii^ oomes into mj head, ''"^nt before 
ho had time to bria^ anj thing ont a servant called him 
forth. When he waa gone the pedkx assured Joseph that 
hia paicnta were petaooB of much greater cireiuostaaces than 
those ho had hitherto mistaken for sneh ; for that he had 
beea stolen bvna. a gentlonan's house br those whom they 
*^ STPCKB, and had been kept br them dnring a whole 
jvax, whes, looking on him ae in a dviog condition, the^ 
exchanged him for the other healthier child in the man- 
ner before related. He said, As to the name of his father, 
his wife had either never known or forgot it ; but that she 
had acquainted him he lived abont forty miles from the 
place where the exchange had been made, and which way, 
promiang to spare no pains in endeavoring with him to dis- 
cover the place. 
But Fortune, which seldom doth good or ill, or makes 
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men happy or miserable by halves, resolved to spare him \ \\m 
this labor. The reader may please to recollect that Mr. \\\ t 
Wilson had intended a joamey to the west, in which he was 
to paes through Mr. Adams's parish, and had promised to 
call on him. He waa now arrived at tlie Lady Booby's 
gates for that pm-pose, being directed thither from the par- 
son's house, and had sent in the servant whom we have 
above seen call Mr, Adams forth. This had no sooner men- 
tioned the discovery o£ a stolen child, and had uttered the 
word strawberry, than Mr. "Wilson, with wildnesa in his 
looks, and the utmost eagerness in liis words, begged to be 
shown into the room, where he entered without the least re- 
gard to any of the company but Joseph, and, embracing 
him with a complexion all pale and trembling, desired to 
see the mark on his breast ; the parson followed him caper- 
ing, nibbing his hands, and crying ont, Uia eat quem, 
qit<sris ; iiwentus est, etc. Joseph eomphed with there- 
quest of Mr. Wilson, who no sooner saw the mark than, 
abandoning himself to the most extravagant rapture of 
passion, he embraced Joseph with inexpressible ecstasy, and 
cried ont in tears of joy, " I have discovered my son, I have 
h itTt again in my arms !" Joseph was not sufficiently ap- 
prieed yet to taste the same deUght with his father (for so 
in reahty he was) ; however, he returned some warmth to 
his embraces : but he no sooner perceived, from his father's 
account, the agreement of every circumstjince, of person, 
time, and place, than he threw himself at his feet, and, em- 
bracing his knees, with tears begged his blessing, which was 
given with much affection, and received with such respect, 
mixed with such tenderness on both aides, that it affected 
all present ; but none so much as Lady Booby, who left the 
room in an agony which was but too much perceived, and 
not very charitably accounted for by some of the company. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



BECTO THE LAST, Df WHICH THIS TRUE niRTOKT 18 BBOTK 
TO A HAPPY CONCLUSION. 

Faknt was very little behind her Joseph in the duty she"" 
expressed towards her parents, and the joy she evidenced 
in discovering them, Gammar Andrews tdssed her, and said 
Bhe was heartily glad to see her ; hut for her part, she could 
never love any one better than Joseph. Gaffar Andrews 
testified no remarkable emotion : he blessed and kissed her, 
but complained bitterly that he wanted his pipe, not hav- 
ing had a whifE that morning. 

Mr, Booby, who knew nothing of his aunt's fondness, im- 
puted her abrupt departure to her pride and disdain of the 
f ami ly into which he was married ; he wafl therefore de- 
sirous to be gone with the utmost celerity ; and now, hav- 
ing congratulated Mr, Wilson and Joseph on the discovery, 
he saluted Faimy, called her sister, and introduced her as 
such to Pamela, who behaved with great decency on the 
occasion. 

He now sent a message to his aunt, who returned that 
she wished Idm a good journey, but was too disordered to 
Bee any company : he therefore prepared to set out, having 
invited Mr, Wilson to his house ; and Pamela and Joseph 
both so insisted on his complying that he at last consented, 
having first obtained a messenger from Mr. Booby to ac- 
quaint his wife with the news ; which, as he knew it would 
render her completely happy, he could not prevail on him- 
self to delay a moment in acquainting her with. 

The company were ranged in this manner : the two old 
people, with their two daughters, rode in the coach ; the 
squire, Mr. Wilson, Joseph, Parson Adams, and the pedlei 
proceeded on horseback. 
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In thoir way, Joseph informed his father of liis intended 
matcli with Fanny ; to which, thongh he expressed some 
reluctance at first, on the eagerncse of his son's instances he 
consented ; saying, if she was so good a creature as she ap- 
peared and he described her, he thought the disadvantages 
of birth and fortune might be compensated. He liowever 
insisted on the match being deferred till he had seen his 
mother ; in which Joseph perceiving him positive, with 
great dnty obeyed him, to the great delight of Parson 
Adams, who by these means saw an opportunity of fulfil- 
ling the church forms, and marrying hia parishioners with- 
out a license. 

Mr. Adams, greatly exulting on this occasion (for such \, 
ceremonies were matters of no email moment with liim), ac- /\ 
cidentaUy gave spurs to his horse, which the generous beast 
disdaining, for he was of high mettle, and had been used to 
more expert riders than the gentleman who at present be- 
strode him, for whose horsemanship he had perhaps some 
contempt, immediately ran away full speed, and played so 
many antic tricks that he tumbled tlie parson from his 
back ; which Joseph perceiving, came to his relief. 

This accident afforded infinite merriment to the servants, 
and no lees frighted poor Fanny, who beheld him as he 
passed by the coach ; but the mirth of the one and terror of 
the other were soon determined when the parson declared 
he had received no damage. 

The horse having freed himself from his unworthy 
rider, aa ho probably thought liim, proceeded to make 
the best of bis way ; but was stopped by a gentleman and 
his servants, who were travelhng the opposite way, and 
were now at a littfe distance from the coach. They soon 
met ; and as one of the servants delivered Adams his horse, 
his master hailefl him, and Adams, looking up, presently 
recollected he was the justice of peace before whom he and 
Fanny had made their appearance. The parson presently 
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Ralnted Tiim very kindly ; and t]ie jofltice infonned liim that 
he had found the fellow who attempted to swear against 
him and the yonng woman the very next day, and had 
committed him to SalisbTiry jail, where he was ehai^d 
with many robberies. 

Many compKmentB having pjiseed between the parson and 
the juBtiee, the latter proceeded on his jonruey ; and the 
former, having with some disdain refused Joseph's offer of 
changing horses, and declared he was as able a horseman as 
any in the kingdom, remonnted his beast ; and now the 
company again proceeded, and happily arrived at their jour- 
ney's end, Mr. Adams, by_£ood luck rather than b y good 
riding, escaping a good fall. 

The coinpany, arriving at Mr, Booby's house, were all 
received by him in the most conrteons and entertained in 
the most splendid manner, after the custom of the old Eng- 
lish hospitality, which is still preserved in some very few 
families in the remote parts of England. They all passed 
that day with the utmost satisfaction ; it being perhaps im- 
possible to find any set of people more sohdly and sincerely 
happy. Joseph and Fanny found means to be alone op- 
wards of two hours, wliich were the shortest but the sweet- 
est imaginable. 

Id the morning Mr. Wilson proposed to bis son to make 
a visit with him to liis mother ; which, notwithstanding his 
dutiful inchnations, and a longing desire he had to see her, 
a httle concerned him, as he must be obliged \a leave his 
Fanny ; but the goodness of Mr. Booby relieved him ; for 
he proposed to send his own coach and six for Mrs. Wilson, 
whom Pamela so very earnestly invited, tliat Mr. Wilson 
at length agreed with the entreaties of Mr. Booby and Jo- 
seph, and suffered the coach to go empty for his wife. 

On Saturday night the coach returned with Mrs. WUson, 
who added one more to this happy assembly. The reader 
may imagine much better and quicker too than I can de- 
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Bcribe the many embraces and tears of joy which suoceedeiJ 
her arrival. It is sufficient to say she was easily prevailed 
with to follow her husband's example in consenting to the 
nutch. 

On Sunday Mr. Adams performed the flervice at the 
B^olre'e parish church, the curate of which very kindly ex- 
changed dnty, and rode twenty miles to the Lady Booby's 
parish so to do ; being particularly charged not to omit 
publishing the banns, being the third and last time. 

At length the happy day arrived which was to put Joseph 
in the poBsesBion of all his wishes. lie arose, and dressed 
himfieJf in a neat but plain suit of Mr. Booby's, wliieh ex- 
actly fitted him ; for he refused all finery ; as did Fanny 
likewise, who could be prevailed on by Pamela to attire 
herself in nothing richer than a white dimity nightgown. 
Her shift indeed, wliieh Pamela presented her, was of the 
finest kind, and had an edging of lace round the bosom. 
She likewise equipped her ^(■ith a pair of fine white thread 
EtockingBiWhich were all she would accept ; for she wore one 
of her own short round-eared cape, and over it a little straw 
hat, lined with cherry-colored silk, and tied with a clierry- 
colored ribbon. In this dross she came forth from her 
chamber, blushing aud breathing sweets ; and was by Jo- 
seph, whoso eyes sparkled fire, led to church, the whole 
family attending, where Mr. Adams performed the cere- 
mony ; at which nothing was so remarkable as the extraor- 
dinary and unaffected modesty of Fanny, unless the true 
Christian piety of Adams, wt in pr>''''-'y rebuked Mr. 
Bgoby and Pamela ior.laughingin so sacred a place, -Olid 
so Bolemo an occaBioii. Our parson would have done no 
lees to the highest prince on earth ; for, though he paid all 
submission and deference to his superiors in other matters, 
where the least spice of religion intervened he immediately 
lost all respect of persons. It was his maxim that he was 
a servant of the Highest, and could not, without departing 
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from his dutj, give up the least article of his 
■ his cause to tlie greatest earthly potentate. Indeed, he al- 
' ways asserted that Mr, Adaius at church with his surplice 
I on, and Mr. Adams without that omamont in any ol' 
place, were two very different persous. 

"WTien the church rites were over Joseph led his bli 
iug bride back to Mr. Booby's (for the distance was bo vi 
little they did not think proper to use a coach) ; the whole 
company attended them likewise on foot ; and now a most 
magnificent entertainment was provided, at which Parson 
Adams demonstrated an appetite surprising as well as sur- 
passing every one present. Indeed the .only persons who 
betrayed any deficiency on this occasion were those on whose 
I account the feast was provided. They pampered their im- 
aginations with the much more exquisite repast which the 
approach of night promised them ; the thoughts of which 
filled both their minds, though with different sensations ; 
the one all desire, while the other had her wishes tempered 
with fears. 

At length, after a day passed with the utmost merrirai 
corrected by the strictest decency, in wliich, however. Pi 
son Adams, being well filled with ale and padding, had 
given a loose to more faeetiousness than was usual to him, 
the happy, the blessed moment arrived when Fanny retired 
with her mother, her mother-in-law, and her sister. 

She was soon nndressed ; for she had no jewels to de- 
posit in their caskets, nor fine laces to fold with the nicest 
exactness. Undressing to her was properly discovering, not 
putting off ornaments ; for as all her charms were the 
gifts of nature, she could divest herself of none. How, 
reader, shall I give thee an adequate idea of this lovely 
young creature ? the bloom of roses and lilies might a little 
illustrate her complexion, or their smell her sweetness ; but 
to comprehend her entirely, conceive youth, health, bloom, 
Deatness, and innocence in her bridal bed ; coQceive all 
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I in their atmost perfection, and you may place the 
charming Fanny's picture before your eyes. 

Joseph no sooner heard she was in bed than he fled with 
the utmost eagerness to her. A minute carried hira into her 
arms, where we fihall leave this happy couple to enjoy tJie 
private rewards of their constancy ; rewards so great and 
Bweet, that I apprehend Joseph neither envied the noblest 
duke nor Fanny the finest duchess that night. 

The third day Mr. Wilson and his wife, with their son and 
daughter, returned home, where they now live together in 
a state of bliss scarce ever equalled. Mr. Booby hath, 
■with unprecedented generosity, given Fanny a fortune of 
two thousand pounds, which Joseph hath laid out in a little 
estate in the same parish with his father, which he now 
occupies (his father having stocked it for him) ; and Fanny 
presides with most excellent management in his diury ; 
where, however, she is not at present very able to bustle 
much, being, as Mr. Wilson informs me in his lost letter, 
extremely big with her first child. 

Mr. Booby hath presented Mr, Adams with a living of 
one hundred and thirty pounds a year. He at first refused 
it, resolving not to quit his parishioners, with whom he had 
lived BO long ; but, on recollecting he might keep a curate 
at this living, he hath been lately inducted into it. 

The pedler, beeidee several handsome presents, both from 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Booby, is, by the latter's interest, 
made an exciseman ; a trust which he discharges with such 
justice that he is greatly beloved in hie neighborhood. 

As for the Lady Booby, she returned to London in a few 
days, where a young captain of dragoons, together with 
eternal parties at cards, soon obhterated the memory of Jo- 
Beph. 

Joseph remains blessed with his Fanny, whom he dotes on 
with the utmost tenderness, which is all returned on her 
Bide. The happiness of this couple is a perpetual fountain 
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of pleafiore to their fond parents ; and, what is particolarlj 
remarkable, he declares he will imitate them in their retire- 
ment, nor will be prevailed on by any booksellers^ or their 
authors, to make his appearance in hi^ life. 

THS END. 
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